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PREFACE 


To speak of a “hidden philosophy” of Hannah Arendt is to elicit her own 
terminology, to conjure up her own professional preoccupation. The play 
of light and darkness, of exposure and concealment, are topics always 
ubiquitously present in Arendt’s thought and work. In its best-known 
form, Arendt spoke of the veiled and protected intimacy of the private 
realm as distinguished from the harsh brightness of the public realm. 
Arendt understood the juxtaposition of light and dark here to be 
complementary, each preserving a sanctuary of sorts for the different 
needs of human life. Just as each human life needs to recede into the 
shadows of the private to rest, to nourish itself, to find intimacy, so too 
does it seek out the brightness of the public to be seen and heard as 
uniquely human by others. 

Arendt also wrote of “dark times,” a reference to a historical period 
in which the public realm “has been obscured and the world becomes so 
dubious that people have ceased to ask anymore of politics than that it 
show due consideration for their vital interests and personal liberty.” 
The darkness that falls over the public realm in those times directly 
opposes the proper function of the public, which is “to throw light on the 
affairs of men by providing a space of appearances in which they can 
show in deed and word, for better or worse, who they are and what they 
can do ... .” “Darkness has come,” Arendt explains, “when the light is 
extinguished.” It signals a time when human interaction has broken down 
and becomes meaningless. But even in times of this mournful darkness, 
Arendt offers the possibility of “illumination” emanating from those rare 
and precious few individuals who, through their lives and work, offer 
the world a glimmer of hope. In Arendt’s view, leaving the shadows in 
order to appear, to be seen and heard, engenders the opportunity to become 
real, to gain distinction, to create meaning, and to be remembered. 

To speak of hiddenness in relation to Arendt, therefore, is to invite 
others into an examination of this play of light and dark, of exposure and 
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concealment, of knowledge and mystery. My intent coincides with the 
one proposed by Melvyn Hill in Recovery of the Public World, in which 
he claims “consideration of Hannah Arendt’s positions can illuminate 
various issues that otherwise remain obscure or neglected because of the 
assumptions made by those who swim in the mainstream” (1979: x). 
The following is a journey of enlightening discovery into the philosophy 
of Hannah Arendt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When Hannah Arendt died in December of 1975, she was literally in the 
middle of one of her most philosophical works The Life of the Mind. 
This is significant since The Life of the Mind represented a return of 
sorts for Arendt to philosophy, her “first amour.” During the span of her 
forty-some-year career, Hannah Arendt carved out a respected place for 
herself in political thought with her many works, which include The 
Origins of Totalitarianism, On Revolution, and On Violence. Arendt 
identified herself so much with a political commitment that, during a 
1964 interview, this trained philosopher refused to identify herself as 
such, and instead proclaimed herself a “political thinker.” She announced: 


I do not belong to the circle of philosophers. My profession, if one 
can even speak of it at all, is political theory. I neither feel like a 
philosopher, nor do I believe that I have been accepted in the circle 
of philosophers ... I have said goodbye to philosophy once and for 
all. As you know, I studied philosophy, but that does not mean I 
stayed with it. 

(Arendt 1994a: 1-2) 


Arendt’s motivation for her comments was far from simple, yet the 
overwhelming reason she offered her interviewer was philosophy’s 
history of privileging the contemplative over the political.’ In many ways 
a reaction to such a history, Arendt’s work is best summarized as one 
intellectual’s attempt at championing the political life, the vita activa, 
and an amor mundi.’ 

Yet we know this is not entirely the case since The Life of the Mind 
was a return for Arendt, in her words, to “philosophy proper,” despite 
her earlier promise of a final farewell to philosophy.*? Apparent 
contradictions like this provide only a taste of the unique world of Hannah 
Arendt — one marked by complexity, paradox, dehumanization, and 
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insight. Arendt’s world is one in which this German Jewish refugee was 
accused of too quickly forgiving her Nazi friend Martin Heidegger and 
being insensitive to the plight of Jews during the Holocaust. It is a world 
in which this defender of political action, and its worldly space, the public, 
is reported to have said, “I really cannot appear in public five times a 
week” (Young-Bruehl 1982: 296). It is a world in which this gifted scholar 
became the first woman granted the rank of full professor at Princeton 
University in 1959, only to become indignant when they proudly reported 
this to the New York Times. It is a world in which a scholar who objected 
to the inferior status granted to the worldly affairs of political action 
nonetheless did not want to participate directly in political activity herself, 
offering, “It is quite possible to understand and reflect about politics 
without being a so-called political animal” (Young-Bruehl 1982: xi).* 
And, finally, it is a world in which a philosopher who had been trained 
by the greatest minds in twentieth-century German philosophy would 
shed that title, preferring, instead, the title of “political thinker.” Even 
this last area of Arendt’s life and work was not without complications. 
“Although some of her works now belong to the classics of the Western 
tradition of political thought,” explains Maurizio Passerin D’Entréves, 
“she has always remained difficult to classify. Her political philosophy 
cannot be characterized in terms of the traditional categories of 
conservatism, liberalism, and socialism” (1994: 1). Friend of and writer 
on Arendt, Richard Bernstein, agrees, saying, “It is her steadfast 
independence that is so luminous — her refusal to accept conventional 
categories, classifications, and clichés” (1996: 3). It is only against this 
background that the works of this complicated figure can emerge for 
examination, for it is undoubtedly true that Arendt’s thoughts were born 
of these paradoxes. Indeed, the continual difficulty in labeling and 
identifying the person known as Hannah Arendt actually compliments 
and reinforces her own political and philosophical allegiances, ones that 
invite her use of the label coined by Bernard Lazare of a “conscious 
pariah.” 

I will explore Arendt’s notion of inter homines esse (being among 
men) and all its related themes from her various works. My intent is to 
reconsider the import of Arendt’s work in order to reveal a significant, 
often unrecognized, philosophical dimension to her thought. We will see 
that Jaspers was right when he once wrote to her that, “your wonderful 
political books are philosophy” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 642). I argue 
that the underlying leitmotif of Arendt’s work is a philosophical and 
political commitment to interaction and plurality that is conducive to a 
“philosophy of mankind,” an accomplishment she regarded to be unique 
in the history of Western philosophy. A “philosophy of mankind” attempts 
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to maintain political and philosophical respect for the plurality of human 
beings that inhabit the earth. The scarcity of this type of philosophy within 
the Western philosophical tradition subtly contributed to the inhumane 
“dark times” of the twentieth century, according to Arendt. 

I begin by setting the stage for the conflict at hand in a chapter entitled, 
“The Old Suspicion of Philosophers,” a reference to Arendt’s own 
assessment of the attitude with which the Western philosophic tradition 
has generally perceived and handled political action. Here, I elaborate 
Arendt’s position on how political action has been largely distorted in 
and by Western philosophy, beginning primarily with Plato. My purpose 
is to uncover what Arendt believes Western culture has lost politically as 
a result of inheriting this history, and how we might recover invaluable 
aspects of our past. 

The second chapter, “Arendt’s Philosophical Perspective: The Primacy 
of Plurality and Interaction,” delivers the main thesis of my argument 
regarding the hidden ontological dimension of Arendt’s thought. Through 
consideration of the various themes of Arendt’s work, I argue that Arendt 
offers a unique philosophical perspective colored by her experiences as 
a Jew. Arendt developed a phenomenological approach inspired by both 
the experience of being marginalized and her philosophical training. 
Arendt’s self-imposed title of “political thinker” has meant that her 
lifework has been largely overlooked by the philosophical community 
without justified warrant.’ In this chapter, I also show that attempts to 
break down Arendt’s writings into disparate categories of “political 
science” and “philosophy” are artificial and ill-conceived, and that such 
an orderly distinction does not in fact exist. Arendt’s The Human 
Condition, which develops her notion of political action, has often been 
ignored for its unique philosophical import.® This is not to imply that 
Arendt’s political writings demand some sort of legitimization from a 
“superior” discipline like philosophy, but that Arendt’s political writings, 
in addition to formulating a political theory, also embody a unique and 
valuable philosophical perspective. 

To illustrate the point, political action, as it is conceived and described 
throughout Arendt’s work, is far more than just one intellectual’s 
commentary on world affairs; Arendt’s political action takes on a unique 
philosophical status. Arendt did not leave the philosophical perspective 
with her conceptualization of political action in her “political” writings. 
A close examination of her work as an entirety reveals a common theme 
present throughout her “political” writings and her “philosophical” 
writings. 

In The Life of the Mind, Arendt argues that, “Solipsism, open or veiled, 
with or without qualifications, has been the most persistent, and, perhaps, 
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the most pernicious fallacy of philosophy even before it attained in 
Descartes the high rank of theoretical and existential consistency” (197 la: 
46). Iuse this statement as the cornerstone of my argument that, whatever 
the topic of discussion at the moment — whether it be public interaction 
of individuals in the polis, or the workings of the thinking mind and 
humanity’s judging capacity — Arendt consistently manages to avoid this 
most “pernicious fallacy” of philosophical solipsism, faithfully espousing 
some version of respecting inter homines esse, a perspective that embodies 
plurality and interaction. 

In Chapter 3 I examine the effect of Arendt’s rather unique opportunity 
of being philosophically trained by three prominent German continental 
thinkers —- Edmund Husserl, Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers.’ I look at 
how these important philosophical figures influenced Arendt’s own work 
and perspective. But this influence was not uniform: where Husserl and 
Heidegger provided Arendt with a model of philosophical theorizing, I 
argue that it was Socrates and Jaspers who, more importantly, provided 
her with a philosophical approach, an ancilla vitae. 

A primary area of complexity that surrounds Hannah Arendt involves 
the attitudes and thoughts she expressed concerning the status of women 
and Jewish issues. Arendt’s opinions about both left others angry and 
perplexed because her opinions seemed antithetical to what they should 
be. Many feminist theorists have cast Arendt in the role of an “anti- 
feminist” who preferred the male perspective at the expense of the 
experiences of women.’ One reason is that Arendt displayed great distaste 
for the women’s movement of her time. But, as the Princeton incident 
illustrates, Arendt’s attitude towards women’s issues was far from simple 
or obvious. In her explanation of why she objected to Princeton’s attempts 
at publicizing her unique status in their university Arendt reported that 
she objected to the role of being the “exception woman,” comparable, 
she thought, to being the “exception Jew.”” 

Arendt’s approach to her own Jewish identity as well as Jewish 
historical events was no less controversial. Her criticism of the perceived 
compliance of Jewish Councils during World War II in Eichmann in 
Jerusalem earned her enraged disapprobation by fellow Jews. Arendt’s 
refusal to ever fully condemn her teacher and friend Martin Heidegger 
for his Nazi past only further threatened her precarious standing with the 
Jewish community. In the face of such criticism, Arendt refused to back 
down, and paid the price by losing various Jewish friends. 

In Chapter 4 I provide the argument that Arendt’s seemingly 
inappropriate and sometimes disturbing words and actions regarding what 
was expected from her as a Jew and as a woman are actually explained 
by the content of her philosophical perspective. Arendt’s relationship 
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with her Jewish identity is not a pure example of “Jewish self-hatred” as 
it has been claimed. Her disposition towards issues surrounding the Jewish 
Question was informed, we will see, by Bernard Lazare’s notion of the 
“conscious pariah.” And, despite seemingly obvious reasons why 
feminism will not find a sympathizer in Arendt, Hannah Arendt’s 
relationship with feminist theory cannot be easily dismissed as clearly 
negative and/or nonexistent. It is Arendt’s distinction of the public and 
the private realms that becomes the key to understanding how and why 
she formulated these positions on identity.'° 

In Chapter 4, I address another criticism sometimes expressed in 
relation to Arendtian thought — that she perpetuates a typical philosophical 
hatred for the body. In response to this criticism, I propose that this 
interpretation of Arendt’s theory is simplistic and misguided. I provide 
evidence that she did in fact maintain a non-reductive recognition of the 
body. I then apply my thesis to the contemporary phenomenon of the 
disembodied computer age and offer Arendt’s likely interpretation of 
such a development. 

Lastly, a word of explanation regarding the style throughout this work: 
Arendt habitually used male-gendered language in her writing, and direct 
quotes in the following testify to that fact. However, when paraphrasing 
Arendt’s thought, I have taken the liberty of utilizing gender-neutral 
language as a reflection of my own political and philosophical 
commitments. By choosing to do so, I do not believe that I have distorted 
Arendt’s thoughts in any way, and I mean only to explain here the 
noticeable contrast. 


POLITICAL ACTION AND “THE 
OLD SUSPICIONS OF 
PHILOSOPHERS” 


Essentially, philosophy from Plato to Hegel was “not of this 
world” ... 
(Arendt 1954a) 


Occidental philosophy never had a pure concept of politics and 
could never have such a concept because it always spoke of 
Man and never dealt with human plurality. 

(Arendt 1958) 


How vain it is to sit down and write when you have not stood 
up to live. 
(Henry David Thoreau) 


Hannah Arendt’s biographer Elisabeth Young-Bruehl tells us in her book 
For the Love of the World, “rejecting the philosophical tradition of 
contemptus mundi, Arendt wanted to call her book [what we know as 
The Human Condition] Amor Mundi, love of the world” (1982: 324). 
Arendt’s The Human Condition does display just that — a love for the 
world of human affairs which, in her opinion, rendered her an atavism 
within contemporary times. Arendt’s Prologue to the Human Condition 
warily surveys the technological advancements of 1957 in which “an 
earth-bound object made by man was launched into the universe.” The 
spontaneous reaction of many following this event was an expression of 
joy, since this space travel represented the first “step toward escape from 
men’s imprisonment to the earth.” As someone with a self-described amor 
mundi, Arendt regarded this reaction as seriously troublesome and sadly 
characteristic of modern times. 

This world that Arendt so loved includes certain basic human activities, 
culminating in what she believed is humanity’s highest achievement — 
the capacity for political action. Thus, political action is “of the world,” 
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or, more exactly, what might spontaneously spring forth when in the 
company of others. Through political action we develop who we are and 
acquire meaning and purpose to our lives. However, it is Arendt’s 
contention that the Western philosophical tradition, beginning most 
notably with Plato, disrupted and destroyed the glory political action 
enjoyed in the ancient Greek city-state. Ever since then, she believed 
philosophy has displayed tremendous hostility to ta ton anthropon 
pragmata (the affairs of men) and the traditional Greek hierarchal 
placement of political action as the pinnacle of human endeavors. 

The root of this common hostile disposition, according to Arendt, is 
based in the “philosopher’s deep-rooted suspicion of politics in general 
and action in particular” (1958: 301). Political action was forever to suffer 
this blow by philosophy, she argues, and it has never regained a recognized 
position in Western culture as a significantly essential component of a 
uniquely human life.’ Yet action need not die a quiet death, for, as Young- 
Bruehl notes, “Arendt was constantly thinking about what the relation 
between philosophy and politics should and could be in the modern world” 
(1982: 294). 

This chapter examines Arendt’s understanding of the relationship 
between political action and philosophy, the character of distinctly 
traditional political philosophy, and what she believes the Western 
tradition has lost as a result. When viewing this dichotomy between the 
political and the philosophical from the perspective of political action, 
which we are not in the habit of doing, Arendt hopes to reveal a fresh 
appreciation for the bios politikos. 

One might be skeptical of whether Arendt’s proposed dichotomy of 
the political and philosophical, exemplified in the opening quotes, is 
actually as severely oppositional as she regards it to be. Is it true that the 
philosophical tradition has relegated all human affairs, and specifically 
the political, to a secondary status? What of political philosophy, which 
plays a prominent role in the theories of important philosophers like 
Plato, Aristotle, and so on? Was it too hasty for Arendt to describe herself 
as a “political thinker,” denoting an opposition between this and “the 
philosopher”?? 

Arendt’s initial turn to political concerns away from a philosophy 
scholar’s life might have been mostly coincidental. While finishing her 
dissertation on St Augustine’s concept of love at Heidelberg in 1933, 
this promising philosopher began to realize she would never see a 
scholarly career come to fruition in Germany because she was Jewish. A 
woman who had never before shown a great deal of interest in political 
matters later offered an interviewer as explanation regarding her reaction 
to the burning of the Reichstag in 1933, “This was an immediate shock 
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for me, and from that moment on I felt responsible. That is, I was no 
longer of the opinion that one can simply be a bystander” (1994a: 4—-5).3 
This woman who claimed that her upbringing was devoid of any serious 
Jewish identity or study also said in this same interview: 


I realized what I then expressed time and time again in the sentence: 
If one is attacked as a Jew, one must defend oneself as a Jew. Not as 
a German, not as a world-citizen, not as an upholder of the Rights of 
Man. 

(1994a: 11-12)* 


Therefore, one might say the current political happenings of the time 
imposed themselves on Arendt’s lofty philosophical world; as Young- 
Bruehl (1996) comments, “history demanded that of her.’ 

Although proof of her amor mundi lies dormant in Arendt’s dissertation 
thesis,® it was Nazi Germany that strongly confirmed Arendt’s 
fundamental commitment to the worldly dealings of the political. It is 
here that her political life, both in written form and practical form, began, 
leaving behind what Young-Bruehl calls “the apolitical intellectuality of 
her university circles” (1982: 113). It is in reference to this period that 
Arendt commented: 


I lived in the intellectual milieu, but I also knew other people. And 
among intellectuals, Gleichschaltung [political coordination] was 
the rule, so to speak. But not among others. And I never forgot that. 
I left Germany dominated by the idea — of course somewhat 
exaggerated: Never again! I shall never again get involved in any 
kind of intellectual business. I want nothing to do with that lot. 
(1994a: 11) 


After completing her doctorate, Arendt began writing a book on Rahel 
Varnhagen, a German Jewish salonniére of the early nineteenth century. 
This work represented the next stage in Arendt’s career, one more step 
towards an academic position in Germany. But, in 1933, Arendt found 
herself in the position of having no choice but to flee Germany because 
of the frightening ascent of Hitler’s anti-Semitic Nazism,’ so she was 
denied such a career. As someone enmeshed in the German intellectual 
world, Arendt witnessed first hand the general apathetic passivity of 
German scholars when faced with Nazism. Some, Arendt was horrified 
to realize, went so far as to willingly benefit from such political 
developments.® As Arendt wrote to Jaspers in 1946, “The key point here 
isn’t that our professors did not become heroes. It is their humorlessness, 
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their obsequiousness, their fear of missing the boat” (Arendt and Jaspers 
1992: 50). These experiences had a profound impact on Arendt, not only 
personally but also professionally. 

Martin Heidegger, Arendt’s close friend and teacher, exemplified this 
type of German intellectual: Heidegger was appointed rector of Freiburg 
University in the spring of 1933, at which time he delivered a pro-Nazi 
rectorial address.°? In the same year, a letter circulated through the 
university system, signed by Rector Heidegger, forbidding Jews to enter 
the university premises. Karl Jaspers, fellow philosopher and friend, was 
excluded from university management and eventually lost his chair in 
1937 for the simple reason that his wife, Gertrude, was a Jew. Likewise, 
Edmund Husserl, Heidegger’s mentor and friend, received the same letter 
because he was a Christian who had converted from Judaism. Arendt 
later attributed the reception of this letter, and the accompanying signature 
of “Heidegger,” as that which “almost killed” Husserl. She added, “T 
cannot but regard Heidegger as a potential murderer.” (Ettinger 1995: 66). 
Although Arendt later recanted this damning valuation, it is clear that 
witnessing a great philosophical mind uncritically comply with Nazi 
ideology was too much for Arendt to bear.'® It is significantly noteworthy 
that Arendt saw her teacher Jaspers as the exception to this rule among 
German academics. Arendt says in Eichmann in Jerusalem, “... there 
were individuals in Germany who from the very beginning of the regime 
and without ever wavering were opposed to Hitler ... .Very few people 
were known publicly, as were the aforementioned Reck-Malleczewen or 
the philosopher Karl Jaspers” (1963a: 103-4). Arendt’s perception that 
Jaspers positively distinguished himself during this time of political 
turmoil proves crucial to the philosophical perspective that she herself 
adopted, as we will see in Chapter 3. 

At least superficially, Arendt’s construction of this rigid opposition in 
her mind between the “political thinker’ and the “philosopher” was born 
of her life experience in which professional philosophers, indeed most 
intellectuals, chose to ignore, deny, or trivialize the significance of world- 
altering political matters. It manifested itself to the point that most 
intellectuals ceased to be even remotely politically involved, choosing 
instead to remain “nothing but” scholars. As Liliane Weissberg says in 
her Introduction to Arendt’s Rahel Varnhagen: 


Philosophy ... can claim political neutrality, and the philosopher 
can endeavor to speak in the name of humanity. Political science 
calls on a person to take a position, and for Arendt, who treats 
philosophy as an occupation of her past, it marks her as an acting 
and active person ... 

(1997: 25) 
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It is for this reason that for most of her career Arendt continued to 
confirm that, “I do not belong to the circle of philosophers.” So important 
was this issue to Arendt that she once described her book, Between Past 
and Future — her work that deals most thoroughly with the troubled 
relation of politics and philosophy — as the “best of her books.” 

Although this may explain her initial disposition towards the political 
over the philosophical, Arendt felt she had found ample proof of this 
opposition within philosophical works themselves.'! Young-Bruehl 
summarizes Arendt’s opinion of the traditional relation between 
philosophy and the political as such: 


Arendt believed that Western philosophers, from the trial and death 
of Socrates through the nineteenth century, had been more concerned 
with how philosophy could be carried on with the least disturbance 
from the political realm. There is no great thinker in the tradition 
who did not concern himself with politics, of course, but this concern 
did not reflect a conviction where politics is a domain where genuine 
philosophical questions arise. The political domain was one that 
ought to be regulated according to precepts that arise elsewhere and 
are accessible to a ‘higher’ sort of wisdom than practical wisdom 
(1982: 322). 


This antagonism may only be completely understood against the 
backdrop of the “pre-philosophical Greeks,” as Arendt refers to them, 
who did not similarly envision the political as having such a lowly status 
when compared to the contemplative life;'? in fact, political action was 
recognized by ancient Greek civilization as the pinnacle of human 
existence.’ 

Yet, Arendt argues, Western philosophy was forever to destroy political 
action’s reputation and respectability.'* Arendt notes that even her beloved 
Socrates welcomed death, motivating her to comment that, in general, 
“The true philosopher does not accept the conditions under which life 
has been given to man” (1982: 22). Arendt also cites the legendary story 
of Heraclitus, who reportedly pointed to the skies when asked the location 
of his “true home.” Pythagoras, likewise, had disdain for political action, 
championing the spectator of human affairs over the actor within human 
affairs. Arendt quotes him as saying, “Life ... is like a festival; just as 
some come to the festival to compete, some to ply their trade, but the 
best people come as spectators[theatai], so in life the slavish men go 
hunting for fame [doxa] or gain, the philosophers for truth” (1982: 55, 
emphasis added). She concludes that the general consensus in philosophy 
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has been that, “withdrawal into a sect is the second-best cure for being 
alive at all and having to live among men” (1982: 23). 

Although already present in subtle form, Arendt purports that the 
greatest animosity towards the political began with Plato, pointing to 
“the growing apoliticism of the philosophers after Socrates’ death” 
(1954a: 72).'° Arendt contends that this purposeful aversion from political 
activity by major Greek philosophers like Plato and Aristotle was due to 
their fear and disgust in how the Greek polis symbolically treated 
philosophy in the trial and death of Socrates. Plato experienced first hand 
what the masses were capable of politically. Aristotle, too, experienced 
political threat, which prompted him to defend his exile from Athens 
upon the death of Alexander the Great with the words, “lest the Athenians 
sin twice against philosophy.” Seeing what the political world is like, 
without the rigorous control of philosophy, Arendt believed Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy began a tradition of the characterization and 
legitimization of political action as solely and paternally dictated by 
philosophy. Bernstein says on the matter: 


Arendt argues that ever since Plato (especially as a result of Plato’s 
reaction to Socrates’ trial), philosophers — with very few exceptions 
— explicitly or implicitly sought to impose their alien standards of 
truth upon the human realm of politics in which there is an irreducible 
conflict of opinions. The tradition of so-called political philosophy, 
when unmasked, is a tradition that really sought to refashion politics 
in the rationalistic image of philosophy. 

(1996: 3) 


Considering that the Greek experience of political action now only 
vaguely exists as a past memory in Western culture, Arendt characterizes 
philosophy’s treatment of the political as nothing but reprehensible. She 
surmises that the tradition of political thought “began when Plato 
discovered that it’s somehow inherent in the philosophical experience to 
turn away from the common world of affairs; it ended when nothing was 
left of this experience but the opposition of thinking and acting ...” 
(1954a: 25). 

Arendt contends that the superiority granted to contemplation over 
any sort of action is not Christian in origin, as commonly believed, but 
firmly begins in Plato’s political philosophy and his “tyranny of truth.” 
She offers as proof Plato’s “utopian reorganization of the polis,” 
identifying it as having “no aim other than to make possible the 
philosopher’s way of life” (1958: 14). In The Republic, Plato delineates 
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a political blueprint that gains its stability as well as its raison d’ étre 
from the “philosopher kings” who paternally rule over the masses. The 
implication is that the masses are not capable of political action among 
themselves, but instead are the recipients of political rule and thus not 
active participants in the political. Arendt comments: 


Plato clearly wrote The Republic to justify the notion that 
philosophers should become kings, not because they would enjoy 
politics, but because, first, this would mean that they would not be 
ruled by people worse than they were themselves and, second, it 
would bring about in the commonwealth that complete quiet, that 
absolute peace, that certainly constitutes the best condition for the 
life of the philosopher. 

(1982: 21) 


Plato’s Allegory of the Cave is a prime example of Arendt’s contention; 
here, the philosopher must leave the cave, must leave the company of 
others, in order to reach what is “superior.” Plato’s cave represents the 
ordinary life within the world and his philosopher is advised to escape 
from this realm in order to fulfill the highest of abilities — contemplation 
— in solitude, returning only to inform the unenlightened masses of their 
ignorance. Arendt criticizes Plato for reducing humanity’s living together 
in acommon world to “darkness, confusion and deception which, those 
aspiring to true being, must turn away from and abandon if they want to 
discover the clear skies of eternal ideas” (1954a: 17). Arendt found it 
“puzzling” why Plato chose to depict the inhabitants of the cave as 
“frozen, chained before a screen, without any possibility for doing 
anything or communicating with one another” (1990: 96). It was the 
uncontainable chatter and bustle of human interaction and activity that 
Plato wished to escape through the “quietude” of the philosopher’s 
existence. It is through examples like Plato’s cave that Arendt believed a 
dichotomy ensued between “seeing the truth in solitude and remoteness 
and being caught in the relationships and relativities of human affairs,” 
which became “authoritative” for political philosophy in general (1954a: 
115). Plato’s new political paradigm was so destructive of political action 
because it was in direct opposition to the common Greek and Roman 
understanding that, “politically speaking ... to die is the same as ‘to 
cease to be among men’.” What the Greeks and Romans had once 
attributed to a worthwhile human life — the lack of which was seen as the 
equivalence of death — was now seriously demoted by Plato’s highly 
influential philosophy. 
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Arendt argues that philosophy, enveloped in and legitimated by the 
contemplative life of solitude, opposes the political in another 
fundamental way. As she explains, philosophy demands isolation to occur 
and, therefore, conflicts with political action, which always must take 
place “in the company of men.” The political involves the human 
condition of plurality and, since the philosophical truth concerns the 
individual in his/her singularity, according to Arendt, “it is unpolitical 
by nature.” Furthermore, philosophy has long held the belief that 
“meaning (or truth) is revealed only to those who restrain themselves 
from acting” (1982: 55), as in Pythagoras’ description of life as the 
metaphorical “festival,” in which “some come to compete, some to ply 
their trade, but the best people come as spectators.” Plato continued this 
tendency, solidifying that the contemplative way of life presupposes a 
withdrawal from any contact with the many, and therefore a withdrawal 
from the possibility of political involvement. 

Arendt maintains that, because Plato’s ill will towards the realm of 
human affairs continued with Aristotle, he contributed to settling it into 
an established Western tradition. She argues that despite the fact that 
Aristotle rejected Plato’s doctrine of ideas, as well as dismissed Plato’s 
utopian republic, he still followed Plato’s lead “not only by separating a 
‘theoretical way of life’ ... from a life devoted to human affairs ... but 
accepted as a matter of course the hierarchal order implied in it” (1954a: 
115).'° As Aristotle states in the Nicomachean Ethics, “... it is reason 
that in the truest sense is the man, the life that consists in the exercise of 
reason is the best and the pleasantest for man — and therefore the happiest” 
(1983: 537). Labeling political action “toilsome,” Aristotle concludes 
further on: 


That the perfect happiness is some kind of speculative activity may 
also be shown in the following way: It is always supposed that the 
gods are, of all beings, the most blessed and happy; but what kind of 
action shall we ascribe to them? Acts of justice? Surely it is ridiculous 
to conceive the gods engaged in trade and restoring deposits, and so 
on. ... In short, if we were to go through the whole list, we should 
find that all action is petty and unworthy of the gods ... . Now, if a 
being lives, and action cannot be ascribed to him, still less production, 
what remains but contemplation? It follows, then, that the divine 
life ... consists in contemplation. Of all modes of human activity, 
therefore, that which is most akin to this will be capable of the greatest 
happiness. 

(1983: 537-8, emphasis added) 
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Arendt indicates that Plato and Aristotle similarly view the experience 
of the eternal as “unspeakable” and “without word,” respectively, which, 
again, can occur only in solitude away from the chatter of the masses. 
Thus, the vita activa, which includes political action, lost its thoroughly 
Greek respectability at the hands of Greek philosophy and its vita 
contemplativa. Arendt contends that the Western world’s whole 
subsequent view of the political has been tainted by the contemplative 
life’s early depiction of the vita activa as “un-quiet,” a description only 
possible when contrasted with contemplation. 

The “un-quiet” activity of the political life, perceived now through 
the lofty eyes of the contemplative life, was granted “restricted dignity,” 
Arendt claims, only because it “serves the needs and wants of 
contemplation in a living body” (1958: 16). As Aristotle says, “Being 
human, ... a man will need external resources also; for his nature is not 
self-sufficient for contemplation but he needs a healthy body and 
nourishment and other services” (1983: 540). 

Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy perceived another area of Greek 
politics in need of modification — the notion of immortality. Arendt 
maintains that the Greeks believed that immortality, a “deathless life on 
earth,” was possible within the political realm (the realm of speech and 
deeds) through the active remembrance and storytelling of political 
members about past political members.'’ Acquiring immortality is 
thoroughly active, according to Arendt, because it is accomplished 
through the activities of speech and deeds. Even though the physical 
body of each individual (“whatness’’) must die, that individual’s political 
speech and deeds (“whoness’’) can gain immortality through remembrance 
in the minds of others. Without the longevity promised in the possibility 
of immortality, political action remains essentially futile and fleeting. 
Plato and Aristotle perceived immortality in the following way; Arendt 
maintains that, 


to ‘immortalize’ meant for the philosopher to dwell in the 
neighborhood of those things which are forever, to be there and 
present in a state of active attention, but without doing anything, 
without performance of deeds or achievement of works. Thus, the 
proper attitude of mortals, once they had reached the neighborhood 
of the immortal, was actionless and even speechless contemplation. 

(1954a: 46) 


Philosophy instead chose to exalt the eternal, exemplified in Plato’s 


escape from the cave, an escape that is contemplative, singular, and silent. 
By knowingly setting up this opposition, Arendt argues that Plato and 
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Aristotle challenged the basic political understanding that to “cease to 
be in the company of men” was the equivalence of death; instead, they 
promoted this singularity to the highest of human activities. Arendt 
surmises, “... They could not but look down upon all striving for 
immortality as vanity and vainglory, certainly placing themselves thereby 
into open opposition to the ancient city-state ...” (1958: 21). Thus, 
humanity’s only possible escape from eternal death according to ancient 
Greeks and Romans — the potential for immortality in political action — 
also disappeared because of philosophy. 

Arendt further identifies Plato as the first to introduce a division 
between “those who know and do not act and those who act and do not 
know” replacing the more deeply entwined understanding that knowing 
and doing enjoyed in the political action of the Greek polis. Arendt 
maintains that Plato identified knowledge with “command and rulership” 
and action with “obedience and execution,” which became the accepted 
explanation of both. Through Plato’s reconstruction, politics was degraded 
to the means—ends model essential to the activity of fabrication, which 
inherently involves manipulation of what is passive. Thereafter, thanks 
to Plato, 


to begin (archein) and to act (prattein) thus became two altogether 
different activities, and the beginner has become a ruler (an archon 
in the twofold sense of the word) who ‘does not have to act at all’ 
(prattein), but rules (archein) over those who are capable of 
execution.’ 

(1958: 223) 


Political action, before Plato, was not rule based, according to Arendt. 
She argues the Pre-Platonic Greek understanding of the polis represented 
to them the one area where human life is able to experience freedom 
because, here alone, one is among his or her equals, his or her peers. The 
activities of labor and work represented to the Greeks the appropriate 
sites of “rule” or “force”: with labor, one rules over natural functions 
and over others; with work, one rules over those things eventually 
manipulated into human artifacts. Thus, Arendt maintains that both to be 
ruled and to rule over infringe upon the possibility of freedom, as Hegel 
pointed out, because the ruler is just as bound to and enslaved by the 
relationship of rule as is he or she who is ruled over. 

Furthermore, because action is marked by the characteristic of natality, 
or the ability to begin something new, each of the participants of action 
represents the possibility for the unexpected and unprecedented. The 
consequence is a political realm marked by relative disorder and 
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unreliability that philosophy found to be unbearable. Arendt claims that 
the solution as dictated by philosophy was to change the inherent nature 
of the political from this unpredictability to the more orderly, reliable 
model of the human activity of work or “making,” hoping thereby to 
attain the “solidity inherent in work and fabrication.” She postulates, “It 
is as though they had said that if men only renounce their capacity for 
action, with its futility, boundlessness, and uncertainty of the outcome, 
there could be a remedy for the frailty of human affairs” (1958: 194). 

Work was an attractive model, Arendt explains, because it is 
characteristically a means—end relationship. Work creates a durable world 
of things not immediately susceptible to perishability or consumption. 
Inherent to this type of activity is some form of violence or violation, for 
matter must be transformed into the eventually durable human artifices. 
The tree must die, for example, in order for the fabricator to create and 
construct the table, the desk, the chair. Implicit here is a relation of control 
and domination, obedience and passivity. By introducing the paradigm 
of fabrication into the political realm, philosophy also introduced the 
notions of control and domination — in other words, rule. Arendt provides 
a comparison between a political theory colored by fabrication and the 
original Greek understanding devoid of this means—end mentality. The 
former 


presupposes a world in which there is only a single will, or which is 
so arranged that all the active ego-subjects in it are sufficiently 
isolated from one another so that there will be no mutual interference 
of their ends and aims. With action, the reverse is true; there is an 
infinitude of intersecting and interfering intentions and purposes 
which, taken altogether in their complex immensity, represent the 
world into which each man must cast his action, although in that 
world no end and no intention has ever been achieved as it was 
originally intended. 

(Arendt 1968: 147-8) 


This imposition of the model of fabrication on political activity rests, 
according to Arendt, on that “suspicion of action” on the part of 
philosophy. What resulted were Platonic and Aristotelian political 
philosophies — only the beginning of a history of such — which purport 
that “every political community consists of those who rule and those 
who are ruled” (1958: 222). With the dismantling of political action’s 
“freedom amongst one’s peers,” gone forever was the genuine opportunity 
for each political actor to develop individual identity, individual 
“whoness.” 
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Philosophy’s disposition towards the political did not die with Aristotle, 
but, as Arendt argues, “All of them, with the possible exception of Hobbes, 
would have agreed with Plato: Do not take this whole realm of human 
affairs too seriously” (1982: 21). She offers as an example the words of 
Pascal centuries later: 


We can only think of Plato and Aristotle in grand academic robes ... 
when they wanted to divert themselves, they wrote The Laws or 
Politics to amuse themselves. That part of their life was the least 
philosophic and the least serious. The most philosophic [thing] was 
to live simply and quietly. If they wrote on politics, it was as if 
laying down rules for a lunatic asylum. 

(Arendt 1982: 22) 


Arendt describes Pascal’s thoughts as “the attitude nearly all 
philosophers have towards the realm of human affairs.” This attitude 
encourages involvement with political concerns not because of their 
inherent importance, but because it is the job of philosophy to oversee 
everything human and impose its wisdom; sometimes, philosophy does 
not bother at all. Arendt explains: 


Escape from the frailty of human affairs into the solidity of quiet 
and order has in fact so much to recommend it that the greater part 
of political philosophy since Plato could easily be interpreted as 
various attempts to find theoretical foundations and practical ways 
for an escape from politics altogether. 

(1958: 222) 


But is Arendt’s position on the history of philosophy and politics, 
especially her reading of Plato, an exaggeration motivated by her 
experiences with Nazism and the German intellectual’s lack of political 
conscience? Plato and Aristotle, some would argue, were not the 
politically destructive force Arendt makes them out to be. In contradiction 
to what Arendt implies, for instance, Plato maintains in the Statesman 
that the ideal state is one devoid of law. It is true that the history of 
political philosophy and the behavior of German intellectuals during 
World War II were inseparable in Arendt’s mind. The furor with which 
Arendt attacks Plato’s attitude towards the political, for example, was 
most likely based more in her fear of anything that smells of tyranny 
than in a deep-rooted commitment to the tyrannical in Plato. With this in 
mind, we still might read Arendt as warning us that the tendency in 
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philosophy to prefer certain understandings and descriptions over others 
might have contributed to the political failures of philosophers like 
Heidegger in times of political turmoil. 

Acursory overview of the history of the political in canonical Western 
philosophy displays such subtle preferences. Even the Social Contract 
Theorists’ political philosophies, whose emphasis is on the legitimate 
political power of the masses, welcome an introduction of rulership to 
the political arena that Arendt finds problematic. The following is an 
examination of modern political philosophies one might assume are 
conducive to Arendt’s political commitments, but that she nevertheless 
believed had failed to preserve adequate respect for the political. 


A political analysis: Hobbes, Mill, Marx, 
and Kant 


Thomas Hobbes’ ({1651] 1998) The Leviathan maps out not only the 
“nature of Man” but also the nature of Man in concert in the 
commonwealth. Hobbes believes it is of the nature of man to love 
“dominion over others,” and that “men have no pleasure (but on the 
contrary a great deal of grief) in keeping company,” which means that 
“during the time men live without a common power to keep them all in 
awe, they are in the condition which is called war” ( [1651] 1998: 507). 
In nature, some order is kept through individual familial rule, but when 
on the scale of mass numbers control is wielded by the “Cities or 
Kingdoms,” which are just “greater families.” Hobbes makes clear the 
imposition of civilized government is needed only because the natural 
instinct of humanity is the opposite. He writes, “The passions that incline 
men to peace are fear of death; desire of such things as are necessary to 
commodious living; and a hope by their industry to obtain them” ({1651] 
1998: 509). Interestingly, the very quality that Arendt earmarks as the 
expression of political action — speech — is singled out by Hobbes as one 
of the reasons humankind is not as peacefully social as other species 
(like “bees and ants,” for instance), and in need of government in the 
first place. As Hobbes explains, humanity’s “art of words” enable it to 
“represent to others, that which is good, in the likeness of evil; and evil 
in the likeness of good” ({1651] 1998: 520). 

Hobbes’ solution is the social contract in which all individuals involved 
confer “‘all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one 
will ... and therein submit their wills, everyone to his will, and their 
judgments, to his judgments” ([1651] 1998: 520). Hobbes refers to this 
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newfound agreement as “a real unity of them all, in one and the same 
person.” He likens this one person to a “Mortal God,” the “Leviathan,” 
the “Sovereign” to whom all are his “subjects.” Although Hobbes instructs 
that one becomes this Sovereign once “men agree amongst themselves” 
to this governmental authority, he also allows that the position may be 
acquired by “natural force; as when a man maketh his children” ([1651] 
1998: 520). 

Arendt’s political philosophy stands in utter opposition to the political 
perspective Hobbes puts forth in The Leviathan. Although the introduction 
of a political agreement made by the people may seem to be an expression 
of her description of political action as the many acting in concert with 
each other, Arendt would object to the underlying theme of force and 
violence in Hobbes’ Leviathan. Rule (i.e. obedience and command) is 
ever-present in this social contract, where each political actor submits 
his or her will, indeed his or her individuality, to the Sovereign; the 
“plurality of voices” is constricted into one voice. 

Arendt would argue that Hobbes’ comparison of this political creation 
to the family further buries his political theory into the troubled Western 
political—philosophical tradition. Where Plato uses the notion of despotic 
rule in The Republic through the philosopher king, Hobbes’ Leviathan 
uses the same under the guise of the “agreement” of the masses (an 
“agreement” he allows to be formed by brute force). Hobbes, therefore, 
is an exemplary version of the tradition of political philosophy as Arendt 
sees it. She writes, “... even Hobbes, who certainly was closer to political 
concerns than any other author of a political philosophy ... wrote his 
Leviathan in order to ward off the dangers of politics and to assure as 
much peace and tranquility as was humanely possible” (Arendt 1982: 
21). 

By way of contrast, we see in Arendt’s On Violence how she delineates 
different common political expressions, distinguishing between those 
forms that are true “human” expressions and those forms that only work 
to diminish us all. Arendt indicates that power is humanity’s ability to 
act in concert, and therefore is never the property of an individual, but 
instead belongs to the group as a whole. The political expression of power 
was exemplified in the eighteenth-century revolutions, according to 
Arendt, in which “a form of government, a republic, where the rule of 
law, resting on the power of the people, would put an end to the rule of 
man over man, which they thought was a ‘government fit for slaves’ ” 
(1969b: 40). Violence, the opposite of power, normally relies on brute 
physical force. Arendt contends that power and violence are often equated, 
but only because the mistake has been made, sanctioned by Western 
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philosophy, of understanding power as a relation of command and 
obedience. When power is waning, Arendt argues, only then does violence 
become an attractive option. 

It might seem that since the typical political perspective of social 
contract theorists is so firmly entrenched in what Arendt sees to be the 
failings of Western political philosophy, classic liberalism, as found in 
John Stuart Mill’s “On Liberty,” would avoid much of what Arendt views 
as weak in political theories that repeatedly espouse the rule of some 
over others, as well as the presence of the instruments of force and 
violence. Like Arendt’s political action, Mill’s liberalism, after all, 
eschews and even criticizes social rule and conformity. Moreover, Mill’s 
“On Liberty” celebrates the presence of originality, and even eccentricity, 
in the social arena, thereby seemingly in complete agreement with 
Arendt’s contention that humanity is not a “multiplicity but a plurality,” 
and that political action only fosters the development of human 
distinctness. 

In “On Liberty,” Mill, like Arendt, complains of Western civilization’s 
historical struggle with despotic force: “The struggle between Liberty 
and Authority,” Mill writes, “is the most conspicuous feature in the 
portions of history with which we are earliest familiar ...” (1998: 945). 
Mill gladly attests to the fact that, “[a] time, however, came, in the progress 
of human affairs, when men ceased to think it is a necessity of nature 
that their governors should be an independent power, opposed in interest 
to themselves” (1998: 945). In words that mimic Arendt’s own, Mill 
explains, “What was now wanted was, that the rulers should be identified 
with the people ... Their power was but the nation’s own power, 
concentrated, and in a form convenient for exercise” (1998: 946). 

Mill shrewdly recognizes, however, that political liberty may not 
account for social liberty, because the “tyranny of the majority” is still a 
very real and viable possibility in any society. He offers a defense against 
the tyranny of majority opinion that desires conformity and acquiescence 
to prevailing social opinion. With his Harm Principle, Mill contends that 
unless an individual in some way directly poses a harm to others, he or 
she should be free of any social or political constraint. He explains: 


His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. 
He cannot be rightfully compelled to do or forbear because it will 
be better for him to do so, because it will make him happier, because, 
in the opinions of others, to do so would be wise, or even right. 
(1998: 947) 
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Through the Harm Principle, human individuality is protected and 
encouraged. 

Indeed, the presence of plurality in a society only strengthens it, 
promoting growth and progress, according to Mill: 


The free development of individuality is one of the leading essentials 
of well-being; that it is not only a coordinate element with all that is 
designated by the terms civilization, instruction, education, culture, 
but is itself a necessary part and condition of all those things. 
(1998: 964) 


With all this said, Arendt’s political position surprisingly opposes 
Millian liberalism with just as much force as it opposes the traditional 
rule-governed political theories of Western philosophy. The reason lies 
in something Arendt found inherent to political liberal theories — 
solipsism, or, a philosophical approach that excessively isolates the self. 
As “the most persistent, and, perhaps, the most pernicious fallacy of 
philosophy,” Arendt referred to the solipsistic inclination as “out of tune 
with the most elementary data of our existence and experience” (197 1a: 
46). 

Arendt would argue that Mill’s liberalism falls victim to the solipsistic 
tendency for, if nothing else, it fails to ever adequately or fundamentally 
address the question of how these individuals, whose liberty has been 
thoroughly protected by the government, existentially interact and affect 
each other. When Arendt, like Mill, identifies humanity as essentially a 
plurality (distinct from one another) and not a multiplicity (mere copies 
of the same), she, unlike Mill, also includes the dimension of the 
fundamentally existential presence of interaction and intersubjectivity 
with regards to these distinct individuals. Calling it a “web of human 
relations,” Arendt maintains that the formation of one’s “who” through 
political action necessarily involves others, even going so far as to claim 
that “who” I am is most likely better known by others than by myself. 
She writes, “... it is more than likely that the ‘who’ which appears so 
clearly and unmistakably to others, remains hidden from the person 
himself. ... This revelatory quality of speech and action comes to the 
fore where people are with each other” (1958: 179-80). This whole 
dimension of the necessity of others in our existential experience of the 
world is lacking in the liberal political analysis according to Arendt. 

Arendt saw the greatest problem of the modern age as not self- 
alienation but world-alienation, which is a “loss of a common world 
shared by a plurality of individuals who see it from different perspectives” 
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(Bernstein 1996: 5). Human togetherness implies a world that exists 
between them, in which we all appear, in which we all perceive one 
another. This “world” is equally lost through rulership-based political 
theories as well as through liberalism’s individualistic-based political 
expression. Neither recognizes the importance and necessity of both 
distinctness and interaction. In fact, Bernstein claims that, from the 
perspective of Arendtian political philosophy, liberalism’s understanding 
of plurality can only appear superficial. Furthermore, political liberalism 
remains the handmaiden to philosophy in another way; Bernstein 
contends: 


At first glance it might seem that Arendt’s strong defense of the 
need to create public spaces in which opinions can be tested and 
contested is similar to classical liberal arguments for free speech. 
But she diverges significantly from traditional liberalism insofar as 
she does not justify this plurality because she believes that the clash 
of opinions leads to the truth. To hold such a view is still to measure 
opinion by the standard of truth ... the clash of opinions is to be 
judged, not by the standards of truth, but by whether it leads to better- 
informed, better-grounded opinion. 

(1996: 106) 


Liberalism may commit different errors than other political 
philosophies, and may even have a superficial appreciation of plurality, 
but political liberalism’s solipsistic undercurrent and hidden endorsement 
of the imposition of a philosophical standard on the political equally 
weakens its credibility in Arendt’s eyes. 

Turning to Marx, in his Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 
1844, The Communist Manifesto and The German Ideology, Marx 
constructs a material interpretation of Hegel’s dialectical method, 
recognizing it concretely as a struggle between classes necessary for 
historical change. What is eventually gained is a classless society dictated 
by an understanding of “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.” Marx’s economic analysis reveals society’s 
oppressive alienation of the proletariat, thereby questioning the separation 
of labor and capital, and of capital and land. As Marx says, “Labour 
produces works of wonder for the rich, but nakedness for the worker” 
(1998a: 999). In lieu of these oppressive structures, Marx prescribes the 
alternative of communism, which he describes as the positive expression 
of the overcoming of private property, whose first expression is a 
generalized private property. Marx contends that in this community, 
“labour” becomes the “defining characteristic applied to each man” 
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(1998a: 1004). A second and third form of communism need follow in 
this dialectic, culminating in the “real reappropriation of the human 
essence by and for man” (1998a: 1005) and a transformation of labor 
into self-activity. Alienation as the mark of human existence will be 
abolished, Marx insists, and communism, in the final end, will do “away 
with labour” (1998b: 1012). 

Given the limitations inherent to traditional Western political 
philosophy, illustrated in the examples of Hobbes and Locke, it might 
seem that Arendt would tum a kind eye to the less-than-traditional political 
theory of Karl Marx; after all, in “Tradition and the Modern Age,” Arendt 
(1954b) commends Marx for being the first philosopher to recognize the 
importance of human affairs. Marx has been quoted as saying as a young 
man, “Hitherto, the various philosophies have only interpreted the world 
in various ways; the point is to change it’— a sentiment Arendt clearly 
shared. However, Arendt’s criticism of Marx’s political theory is the one 
that remains most prominent in her writing and is, perhaps, her most 
scathing. Margaret Canovan believes Marx was such a crucial area of 
focus for Arendt because, “the implications of subsuming politics within 
labor were ... monumentous” (1992: 73). Labeling Marx one of the 
Lebensphilosoph, or the “life and labor philosophers,” (along with 
Nietzsche and Bergson), Arendt saw in Marx misapplied value and 
improperly motivated political commitment. 

In “Tradition and the Modern Age,” Arendt describes the essential 
problems with Marx’s political theory. Arendt examines various 
fundamental statements in Marxian philosophy, pointing out their inherent 
contradictions. The two she finds particularly problematic are Marx’s 
contention that “Labour is the creator of man” and “Violence is the 
midwife of history.” With Marx’s first claim, Arendt questions how it is 
possible that labor is identified as the most human activity, and, at the 
same time, purported to be abolished “in the realm of freedom” when 
humanity has been emancipated from it with the birth of communism. 
She asks, “What productive and what essentially human activity will be 
left?” (1954b: 59). 

Marx’s second claim is perhaps what caused Arendt to begin thinking 
about the notion of the political expression of violence. She attempts to 
formulate the political effects of the glorification of violence and its 
political necessity. Arendt criticizes Marx’s implication that violence is 
both the “constitutive element of all forms of government” and that the 
realm of political action is somehow to be equated with violence. In 
Arendt’s mind, violence and rulership are similar expressions in the 
political realm; both preclude the possibility that the involved political 
actors are peers of equal footing, where no one is understood to control 
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anyone else. Violence and rulership both compromise the political actor’s 
freedom, a situation that Arendt identifies with labor activity, not political 
activity. She concludes, “Marx’s glorification of violence therefore 
contains the more specific denial of Jogos, of speech, the diametrically 
opposite and traditionally most human form of intercourse” (1954b: 58). 
Furthermore, Arendt questions how violence can essentially be that which 
fosters history in Marx’s theory, while at the same time he envisions a 
historical period after the disappearance of the state in which struggle is 
no longer needed. 

Arendt’s reservation with regards to Marxism is only fully coherent 
within the context of her distinctions between the human activities made 
in The Human Condition. Labor, according to Arendt, is the most basic 
of human activities because it primarily involves those capacities we 
share with the rest of the animal kingdom. Labor’s reigning characteristic 
and concern is life itself; therefore, it is marked by cyclical repetition, 
natural birth and growth, necessity, and bodily drives. Arendt argues that 
work is an entirely different and separate human activity. Work 
corresponds to the “unnaturalness” of human existence, according to 
Arendt, providing the “artificial” world of things that create a world 
common to us all. She realizes she is unique to make such a distinction, 
but nonetheless insists, “... every European language, ancient and 
modern, contains two etymologically unrelated words for what we have 
come to think of as the same activity” (1958: 81).'* Arendt explains that 
one of the fundamental motivations behind such a distinction, at least 
within the Greek mindset, came from the belief that “the labor of our 
body which is necessitated by its needs is slavish” (1958: 83). 

Philosophy probably contributed to the conflation of labor and work, 
according to Arendt, by creating an opposition between all and any 
activities of the vita activa to that of the vita contemplativa. Consequently, 
the considerable differences that mark the activities of labor, work, and, 
especially, action became blurred and all were tainted with the distinction 
of being “of this human world.” The modern age saw the beginnings of 
distinctions within the vita activa, but not those traditionally understood 
by the Greeks, insists Arendt. Discussions arise, for example, regarding 
instead skilled and unskilled work, manual and intellectual labor, and 
productive and unproductive labor. Arendt claims it is this last distinction 
with which Marx was concerned. She points to Marx’s desire to replace 
the traditional definition of man as an animal rationale with the definition 
animal laborans. Describing his as essentially a “social viewpoint,” 
Arendt claims of Marx’s perspective that it is “identical ... with an 
interpretation that takes nothing into account but the life process of 
mankind” (1958: 89). Thus, what was despised in the ancient 
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understanding has become glorified in the modern one through the 
influence of Marx. 

Yet Arendt does not hold Marx responsible for the creation of this 
new perspective, but rather claims that it was Locke who was responsible 
for raising labor “from the lowest, most despised rank to the highest 
rank” because of his discovery that labor is the source of all property. 
However, this viewpoint did reach its “climax” in Marx, according to 
Arendt, because, in Marx, labor became the “expression of the very 
humanity of man.” The apparent contradiction of labor as the “supreme 
world-building capacity of man” and the fact that labor is the most natural 
and least worldly of man’s activities seems to have escaped Marx by 
Arendt’s estimation. 

What is most troublesome to Arendt about Marx’s depiction of 
humankind is his fundamental disregard of humanity’s ability to act. Labor 
is hardly the pinnacle of human existence, according to Arendt, because 
it allows for no human individuality nor any sincere expression of human 
interaction. With regards to the latter, Arendt argues that the division of 
labor is based in an understanding that two individuals labor in unison 
and “behave towards each other as though they were one.” Arendt 
explains, “this one-ness is the exact opposite of cooperation; it indicates 
the unity of the species with regard to which every single member is the 
same and exchangeable” (1958: 123). 

Inspired by the Greeks, Arendt viewed labor as purely private, that is, 
literally “deprived” of what is gained through political action. Arendt 
explains: 


Neither the enormous increase in fertility nor the socialization of 
the process, that is, the substitution of society or collective man- 
kind for individual men as its subjects, can eliminate the character 
of strict and even cruel privacy from the experience of bodily 
processes in which life manifests itself, or from the activity of 
laboring itself. Neither the abundance of goods nor the shortening 
of the time actually spent in laboring are likely to result in the 
establishment of a common world. 

(1958: 118) 


Arendt takes very seriously this sense of “worldlessness” that results 
from Marx’s theory, an existence in which this animal laboran is 
“imprisoned in the privacy of his own body, caught in the fulfillment of 
his own needs in which nobody can share and which nobody can fully 
communicate” (1958: 119). The gravity of such a reality is quite serious 
to Arendt, who continually argues in her works that “men in the plural” 
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and not “Man” inhabit the earth. For Arendt, Marx’s theory oddly results 
in a similar solipsistic trap: each individual is equally isolated from 
genuine human contact when engaged only in the activity of labor. This 
is clear when one considers the significance of why action was so 
important to the Greeks: action was understood by the Greeks as a 
quintessentially human activity because it solely depends on those strictly 
human abilities of speech and deeds. Action was the activity through 
which true human interaction and true human identity were possible. 
Marx’s glorification of labor directly opposes such a vision. 

Arendt’s major complaint against Marx, therefore, is that through his 
theory, the modern age has uniquely witnessed the occurrence of the 
animal laborans occupying the public realm, and, as Arendt says, “as 
long as the animal laborans remains in possession of it, there can be no 
true public realm, but only private activities displayed in the open” (1958: 
134). Although it would appear as though individuality would abound in 
the public realm based on this description of the modern predicament, 
Arendt’s position suggests just the opposite: when the private, laboring 
self dominates the public space, necessity, biological sameness, and 
natural repetition reign. These are essentially the signs of a consumer 
society, in which consumption and waste dictate the nature of the public 
realm. It is one in which the world of permanent things created by the 
activity of work is no longer a familiar one. 

Despite the impression given above, all of Western philosophy need 
not be equally dismissed, according to Arendt. Philosophy does turn to 
the political with admiration and respect, though indirectly, with Kant 
and his Critique of Judgment. Arendt found his notion of judgment, “the 
faculty of thinking the particular,” to be one of the most politically friendly 
concepts in Western philosophy, arguing “there exists a political 
philosophy in Kant.” In fact, it is probably because Arendt found such a 
politically friendly philosophy in Kant that she was so unrelenting in her 
criticism of the rest of the philosophical tradition. She says, “To be sure, 
other philosophers did what Kant did not do: they wrote political 
philosophies; but this does not mean that they therefore had a higher 
opinion of it or that political concerns were more central to their 
philosophy” (1982: 21). Young-Bruehl explains: 


Arendt turned to the one thinker in the Western tradition prior to 
Hegel who had, she thought, taken political happenings seriously: 
Kant ... She felt that Kant’s moral philosophy was essentially 
political: he thought of all men, not just of statesmen or of 
philosopher-kings, as legislators and judges. Distinctions between 
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the knowing few and the unknowing many were not taken for granted 
by Kant — as they were certainly by Hegel and Heidegger. 
(1982: 324) 


In Arendt’s Lectures on Kant, she proposes that he stood apart from 
typical philosophy in that, “For Kant, the philosopher remains a man 
like you and me, living among his fellow men, not among his fellow 
philosophers” (1982: 28). Furthermore, with Kant, unlike with Plato and 
most of the tradition of philosophy after him, the “task of evaluating life 

.. claims can be expected from every ordinary man ...” (1982: 28). 
Kant’s atypical philosophical disposition towards humanity alone 
convinced Arendt that he already offers a fresh political perspective from 
within philosophy, which she believed normally tends to regard the 
plurality of humanity only as the indistinguishable “masses” in need of 
instruction. Indeed, according to Arendt, Kant disagrees with Aristotle’s 
view that “the philosophical way of life is the highest and that the political 
way of life ... exists for the bios theoretikos” (1982: 29). She adds, “With 
the abandonment of this hierarchy ... the old tension between politics 
and philosophy disappears altogether” (1982: 29). 

In addition, Arendt points to the fact that Kant believes the faculty of 
thinking depends on its public use, and that there are political implications 
to critical thinking. She quotes Kant as saying, “... how much and how 
correctly would we think if we did not think in community with others 
and to whom we communicate our thoughts and who communicate theirs 
to us!” (1982: 41). She interprets Kant to mean that it is of course true 
that, while engaged in the activity of thinking, one is not able to participate 
in human affairs; “yet, unless you can somehow communicate and expose 
to the test of others ... whatever you may have found out when you were 
alone, this faculty exerted in solitude will disappear” (1982: 40). 

Thus, Kant’s notion of critical thinking significantly includes 
recognition of the importance of communicability. Arendt suggests that 
this communicability implies a “community of men who can be addressed 
and who are listening and can be listened to” (1982: 40). Far from mere 
accident or coincidence, she argues, “Kant is aware that he disagrees 
with most thinkers in asserting that thinking, though a solitary business, 
depends on others to be possible at all” (1982: 40). One of the beneficial 
results within a position like Kant’s is that impartiality is obtained, 
according to Arendt, “by taking the viewpoints of others into account,” 
or, as Kant would say, “enlarging one’s thoughts” so as to take into account 
the opinions of others. Kant suggests it is through the faculty of 
imagination that we are able to “put ourselves in the place of any other 
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man.” Therefore, although thinking technically occurs in solitude, through 
the power of imagination, Kant holds that the thinker may make others 
present, “and thus moves into a space that is potentially public,” explains 
Arendt. This general standpoint accomplished by taking into account 
the thoughts of others is for Kant the viewpoint from which we make 
judgments. 

As way of contrast, Arendt cites Plato’s Statesman, in which the 
understanding is that the ideal ruler “does not act at all,” but instead is 
the “wise man” who formulates and guides the end of an action, rendering 
it “superfluous” for him to make his intentions known. Arendt says that 
Kant takes the opposing position since he argues that “publicness” is the 
“transcendental principle” that should color political action. 

But it is Kant’s emphasis on judgment that is crucial to Arendt’s 
political appreciation of his philosophy, because Kant’s judgment is 
thoroughly interactive; there is a “basic other-directedness” of Kant’s 
notion of judgment according to Arendt. She contends that judgment, 
“always reflects upon others and their taste, takes their possible judgments 
into account. This is necessary because I am human and cannot live 
outside the company of men. I judge as a member of this community ...” 
(1982: 67). Judgment, as interactive and interdependent, needs others to 
form any sort of coherent expression. Arendt praises Kant for not falling 
into the trap of assuming “human interdependence” exists solely as 
“dependence on our fellow men for our needs and wants” as most of 
Western philosophy is likely to do. Instead, Kant recognizes that at least 
one of humanity’s mental faculties, the faculty of judgment, “presupposes 
the presence of others.” 

What Arendt ultimately appreciated in this covert political dimension 
to Kant’s philosophy is that it avoids the typical philosophical tendency 
to over-isolate the self in its theorizing. If we were to state the essential 
problem Arendt found in Western philosophy, it is its failure to 
acknowledge, in all its forms, inter hominess esse and that humanity is a 
plurality; plurality (and therefore human distinctness) should not be 
viewed with fear, contempt, or destructive aggression, but appreciated 
for its inherent ability, most notably found in political action, to deliver 
something fundamentally valuable to each human life. Typifying Western 
philosophy, Arendt says of Hobbes’ Leviathan: 


Membership in any form of community is for Hobbes a temporary 
and limited affair which essentially does not change the solitary and 
private character of the individual (who has ‘no pleasure, but on the 
contrary, a great deal of grief in keeping company, where there is no 
power to over-awe them all’)... . 

(1951: 140) 
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Where most Western philosophy either simply endorsed the 
contemplative life of solitude or devised clever and intricate theories for 
eliminating the power of this plurality, Arendt applauds in Kant the 
recognition that plurality should not simply be tolerated, or worse, 
destroyed, but rather recognized for its fundamental importance to human 
life itself. 

Arendt does admit that there is justification for the distinction in that 
a contemplative life is different from an active life. Again, she strongly 
objects to what she believed to be “the hierarchal order inherent in it 
from its inception” (1958: 17). As we have seen, it is Arendt’s contention 
that one of the destructive historical results of this hierarchy is that the 
distinct activities within the vita activa — labor, work, and political action 
— were all lumped together by the removed perspective of the 
contemplative life, thus further lessening the importance the political 
life held within the vita activa. That is, anything that had to do with 
human affairs, whether it be nourishing the body or a life spent in the 
polis, were razed by the proponents of the contemplative life and all 
equally depreciated, thereby ignoring the fundamental differences 
between the activities and their differing values to a uniquely human 
life. “Political activity was leveled to the rank of necessity,” Arendt 
contends, “which henceforth became the common denominator of all 
articulations within the vita activa” (1958: 85). This is why Arendt claims 
that the existence of specifically political philosophy has not historically 
meant a truce between the initial opposition created between the political 
and philosophy. Rather, political philosophy’s “tradition began with the 
philosopher’s turning away from politics and then returning in order to 
impose his standards on human affairs” (1954a: 17). 

Arendt argues that philosophy’s attempt to order the political realm 
from outside was probably based in early philosophy’s discomfort with 
the inherent unpredictability and uncertainty characteristic of the Greek 
polis. Because political action is a “web of human relations” of 
individuals’ words and deeds in constant action and reaction with one 
another, the political is inherently disorderly and therefore “frail.” Action, 
which is characterized by natality — the ability to begin something new — 
includes the fact that each past action could be conceivably undone by 
each new action. Philosophy, a discipline that seeks to systematize in 
order to gain knowledge, found unpalatable this essential nature of 
political action, maintains Arendt. 

The Greek polis was not oblivious to the tremendously frail and 
unpredictable nature of its political action. They recognized that inherent 
to political action is the “weaknesses” of irreversibility and 
unpredictability, and attempted to account for those potential problems. 
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The “Greek solution” was, first, to compensate for the irreversibility of 
action with the faculty of forgiveness; that is, an action may not be undone, 
but it may be forgiven. Second, with regards to the inherent 
unpredictability of action, the Greeks turned to the faculty of making 
and keeping promises. Arendt explains: 


Without being forgiven, released from the consequences of what we 
have done, our capacity to act would, as it were, be confined to one 
single deed from which we could never recover ... Without being 
bound to the fulfillment of promises, we would never be able to 
keep our identities. 

(1958: 237) 


These faculties only confirm the Greek’s commitment to plurality 
since, as Arendt points out, both the faculty of forgiveness and the faculty 
of making and keeping promises “depend on plurality, on the presence 
and acting of others.” Evidently, these built-in safeguards offered by the 
Greek polis in recognition of political action’s vulnerabilities were simply 
not enough for its contemporaries in Greek philosophy. Plato, Arendt 
argues, demanded more security than these faculties were able to provide, 
perhaps because Plato realized, along with the proponents of political 
action, that action is essentially “futile,” whereas fabrication at least 
produces a tangible end.'° 

The perceived need to control and order within the Western philosophic 
tradition has also been the subject of criticism by many postmodern 
thinkers, notably Jane Flax. In her article entitled “The End of Innocence,” 
Flax contends that the “quest for the Real” within Western philosophy 
represents a desire to “master the world once and for all by enclosing it 
within illusory but absolute system they believe re-presents or corresponds 
to a unitary Being beyond history, particularity and change,” a desire for 
“control and domination” (1992: 451, 453). According to Flax, this desire 
for control on the part of the philosopher is truly absolute since another 
dimension of the typically Western philosophical perspective is that only 
the philosopher, as “privileged,” has “true” access to what is Real and 
what is True (perhaps best exemplified in Plato). Thus, Flax insists that 
the history of Western philosophy represents the imposition of order, 
control, and therefore “Truth” and the “Real” where there are none. 

Whether or not Arendt would agree with Flax’s radical assessment of 
the philosopher’s allegedly objective and pure “love of wisdom” and 
“desire to know” is not so much at issue as is the shared contention that 
Western philosophy has typically viewed the unpredictable and disorderly 
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affairs of the masses with suspicion and, perhaps even, contempt. As 
Arendt comments, “Plato’s solution of the philosopher-king, whose 
‘wisdom’ solves the perplexities of action as though they were solvable 
problems of cognition, is only one — and by no means the least tyrannical 
— variety of One-man rule” (1958: 221). 

As with Flax, Arendt’s believed that by introducing the notion of rule 
into the political, philosophy attempted to grant the iron-clad certainty 
that comes with truth into an activity which, before, was colored by 
notoriously uncertain and muddled opinions. Bernstein claims, 
“Philosophers (with very few exceptions) were intolerant toward the 
uncertainty of doxa. They argued that doxa was to be measured, and 
preferably replaced, with alethea” (1996: 106). But it should be clear 
that the traditional philosophical unease with the notion of “opinion” is 
exactly what Arendt contests. That is, the political activity she describes 
values the development of well-informed opinions, used in the skill of 
persuading others. As D’Entréves explains: 


Arendt’s appeal to Kant, Lessing and Madison is meant to vindicate 
the power and dignity of opinion against those thinkers, from Plato 
to Hobbes, who saw it as mere illusion, as a confused or inadequate 
grasp of the truth. For Arendt opinion is not a defective form of 
knowledge that should be transcended or left behind as soon as one 
is in possession of the truth. Rather, it is a distinct form of knowledge 
which arises out of the collective deliberation of citizens. 

(1994: 128) 


D’Entréves argues that Arendt does not reject the importance of the 
philosopher’s search for truth, but does object to philosophy’s “desire to 
impose those standards upon the sphere of human affairs” since that 
diminishes human plurality and relativity; these human affairs are 
“composed of a plurality of individuals who view [them] from different 
perspectives which are all relative to each other” (D’Entréves 1994: 128). 

Arendt has been criticized for this position, accused of accepting the 
Platonic ontological distinction of theory and practice, of episteme and 
doxa. Habermas contends: 


Arendt sees a yawning abyss between knowledge and opinion that 
cannot be closed with arguments. ... She holds fast to the classical 
distinction between theory and practice; practice rests on opinion 
and convictions that cannot be true or false in the strict sense. 
(D’Entréves 1994: 135) 
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Habermas’ evaluation of Arendt’s position is not completely accurate, 
since Arendt does recognize the importance of factual truth to political 
activity, which is held to standards of truth and falseness and is not a 
matter of mere opinion or consensus. Therefore, I think it would be better 
to characterize Arendt’s contention here as an insistence on the distinction 
between universality and particularity, not opinion and truth/knowledge. 
That is, Arendt recognizes that factual, contextual, and particular truths 
inform and keep in check political activity. She says of factual truth that 
it “is always related to other people: it concerns events and circumstances 
in which they are involved; it is established by witnesses and depends 
upon testimony. ... It is political by nature” (1954a: 238). However, it is 
when universality, with its compelling uniformity and harsh objectivity, 
is imposed on political activity that it loses its fragile character of 
developing human distinctness. 

It is crucial to understand the significance of this last point, since 
Arendt’s whole political theory hinges on this thought: Arendt’s political 
activity is one of speech and deeds, one of persuasion and discussion, 
one of competition and consensus. The introduction of the indubitable 
truth of the philosopher renders all these characteristics of Arendt’s 
political activity obsolete. Most importantly, the introduction of strict 
universality and absoluteness preclude the ability to develop distinct 
“whoness” through political action. If nothing else, the universal destroys 
political action in Arendt’s eyes, since, through political activity, each 
individual is able to forsake the mere “whatness” of one’s being (those 
universal descriptions common to all of us —- mammal, human, male or 
female, etc.) in favor of the gradual and fragile development of one’s 
“who” through unique speech and deeds. 

Furthermore, our common disregard for anything tainted by “mere” 
opinion may be just an expression of the imposition of the philosophical 
perspective on the political. Bernstein notes that Arendt’s notion of 
valuable political opinions “are not to be confused with interests or mere 
subjective preferences,” but rather represent a different but informed and 
grounded perspective from each distinct individual in this plurality of 
individuals known as humanity. Arendt explains: 


To hold different opinions and to be aware that other people think 
differently on the same issue shields us from the god-like certainty 
which stops all discussion and reduces social relationships to those 
of an ant heap. A unanimous public opinion tends to eliminate bodily 
those who differ, for mass unanimity is not the result of agreement, 
but an expression of fanaticism and hysteria. 

(1978a: 182) 
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There is yet another basis for why Arendt so vehemently defended 
political action from what she believed to be philosophy’s 2,500-year 
onslaught. The reason has much to do with the fact that Arendt perceives 
the contemporary modern expression of the political as sadly missing a 
component, one that has meant that humanity has in turn lost a dimension 
of its unique existence on earth. D’Entréves identifies Arendt’s impetus, 
most notably in works like The Human Condition, as a desire “... to 
redeem from oblivion those elements of the past that are still able to 
illuminate our situation” and, thereby, to “... reestablish a linkage to the 
past” (1994: 5). D’Entréves insists Arendt’s is not an “antiquarian 
exercise,” but instead that “without critical reappropriation of the past 
our temporal horizon becomes disrupted, our experience precarious, and 
our identity less and less secure” (1994: 31). Thus, Arendt’s turn to our 
political past is a “selective reappropriation.” 

This distinction is significant, since one of the most often expressed 
criticisms of Arendt’s political theory is that she appears to 
indiscriminately glorify the Greek polis, never seriously addressing its 
flaws and exaggerating its superiority. Tied to this is the criticism of 
Arendt’s reading of Plato. The argument is that it is partly because Arendt 
glorifies the Greek polis so much that she is able to exaggerate Plato’s 
opposition to it by contrast. D’Entréves challenges criticism of this type 
by arguing that Arendt’s intention behind works like The Human 
Condition was not to clumsily drag a glorified Greek political life into 
the twentieth century. Instead, her intention was to recognize with careful 
selectivity what aspects of our past are relevant and worthwhile to our 
present and future. This is quite significant because it is Arendt’s 
contention that political action (in its original sense) is currently reserved 
in the modern world for a select few within representative democracy, 
for whom politics has become a “profession.” According to Arendt’s 
calculations, this means that the majority of humanity is denied an 
opportunity to achieve meaningful human existence and distinction. 
Arendt writes, “The relationship between a ruling elite and the people, 
between the few, who amongst themselves constitute a public space, and 
the many, who spend their lives outside of it in obscurity, has remained 
unchanged” (1963b: 281). This type of social and political reality has 
far-reaching negative social ramifications, all of which we cannot possibly 
foresee. But, at the very least, Arendt identifies the disappearance of 
action characteristic of the modern age as partly responsible for the current 
“glorification of violence” that marks contemporary Western culture. 
Thus, her argument is that the destruction of the Greek expression of 
political action has created serious dangers to Western culture itself, some 
of which we have surely already witnessed; Arendt attributes the rise 
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and attractiveness of totalitarian regimes to this reality. It is this type of 
reality that was the motivation for the rhetorical question Arendt begins 
The Human Condition with: “What I propose is ... very simple: it is 
nothing more than to think what we are doing” (1958: 5). 


The politics of naming: Arendt 
as philosopher 


Despite her polemic against the history of philosophy, is it altogether 
unproblematic to follow Arendt’s lead and refuse her the title of 
“philosopher”? Arendt’s decision to leave the world of academic 
philosophy for that of political theory has been accepted unquestionably 
within the intellectual world. She was right when she said, “I [do not] 
believe that I have been accepted in the circle of philosophers.” A perusal 
of the many texts written about her since her death reveals that 
overwhelmingly it has been political science and its representatives who 
have shown the primary interest in Arendt’s work. When philosophers 
do occasionally delve into and explore Arendt’s writings, the impression 
given is that this is always done with the understanding that Arendt’s 
work must be dealt with primarily as a political body of work. As a result, 
Arendt is rarely studied by philosophers as a philosopher. Philosophical 
writings on her work tend to fall mainly under the rubric of examining 
what philosophical notions Arendt inherited from her considerably 
extraordinary philosophical training. Given this situation, one of the 
purposes of this work is to reconsider this tendency and to reclaim a 
place for Arendt in the annals of Western philosophy. My argument is 
that what is reflected in Arendt’s writings is more so in tune with the 
commitments of a philosopher than that of a political scientist. As Jaspers 
once wrote to her, “Your wonderful political books are philosophy” 
(Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 642). 

A comparable force in both the history of political thought and the 
history of philosophy is Karl Marx. Arendt argues that Marx represents 
an “end” of sorts in the history of Western political philosophical thought. 
She asserts that political philosophy’s 


tradition began with the philosopher turning away from politics and 
then returning in order to impose his standards on human affairs. 
The end came when a philosopher turned away from philosophy so 
as to ‘realize’ it in politics. This was Marx’s attempt, expressed ... 
in his decision (in itself philosophical) to abjure philosophy. 
(1954b: 53, emphasis added) 
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Arendt characterizes Marx as the Western philosopher who was able 
to recognize the philosophic importance of the realm of human affairs. It 
is clear that this description of Marx’s motivation and role in Western 
philosophy is one that Arendt herself shared and equally embodied. Most 
important is that Arendt identifies this abjuration as “in itself 
philosophical,” a claim that I apply to Arendt herself. Like Marx, Arendt’s 
work simultaneously addresses the two realms of political affairs and 
philosophical significance in a way that the history of philosophy has 
typically failed to do. As Dana Villa summarizes, “... what the tradition 
laments and seeks to escape, Arendt celebrates” (1996: 83). 

Yet, Arendt’s name seems forever solely recognized as a political 
theorist. It is a title, however, that never completely fit her. One of the 
strongest pieces of evidence attesting to this reality is that political 
scientists have long complained about Arendt’s deficient ability and 
expertise as a historian and political interpreter. In The Reluctant 
Modernism of Hannah Arendt, Seyla Benhabib describes Arendt’s work 
as “violating a lot of rules” with regards to “established disciplinary 
methodologies” (1996: 63). In Canovan’s Reinterpretation of Hannah 
Arendt, she says that Arendt’s “standing as a political theorist remained 
debatable,” calling her interpretation of totalitarianism and modernity 
“questionable” (1992: 1, 280). Elsewhere, Canovan claims Arendt’s 
Origin of Totalitarianism “fails as history” but “succeeds as reflection.” 
Other political scientists level similar charges against Arendt’s work.”° 
George Lichtheim once said, “Miss Arendt is, to put it mildly, no 
historian.” James Miller sums up the general impression of political 
scientists on Arendt by stating, “She obviously does not see herself as a 
historian in any conventional sense ... What precisely then is she doing?” 
(1979: 182). 

Arendt alluded to this at times herself. At a Toronto conference in 
1972 entitled “The Work of Hannah Arendt,” she helped shed some light 
on her commitments to fellow conference attendees: 


I don’t know any other reconciliation but thought. This need, of 
course, is much stronger in me than it usually is in political theorists 
with their need to unite action and thought. Because they want to 
act, you know. And I think I understand something of action precisely 
because I looked at it from the outside more or less. 

(Hill 1979: 303) 


Political theorist Melvyn Hill addresses this point directly, and, unlike 
the others, attempts to defend Arendt’s “unique way of handling political 
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science” as one that is purposeful and well based. Hill quotes Arendt as 
describing her method of understanding politics as, “The common and 
the ordinary must remain our primary concern, the daily food of our 
thought — if only because it is from them that the uncommon and the 
extraordinary emerge, and not from matters that are difficult and 
sophisticated” (1979: 275). 

Hill argues that what informs Arendt’s method as a political thinker 
was “simply the perspective of the citizen,” explaining that the stories 
told by citizens are the source and touchstone of political thinking. Hill 
attributes this unique method to Arendt’s commitment to what the political 
ideally should be, that is, acting as predominant to thinking and the actor 
as primary to the observer/thinker. Hill concludes, “Consequently, the 
kind of thinking about politics one engages in must remain faithful in 
acting and to the experience of the political realm, accepted on their own 
terms” (1979: 287). 

Unlike Hill, who believes the title of political theorist is still 
legitimately salvageable for Arendt, I believe the above historians and 
political scientists have stumbled upon something without realizing it: 
the reason Arendt so often falls short of being an even adequate political 
theorist is that she never truly was able to write as one. Arendt’s strengths 
simply did not lie in any skill as a political scientist. At best she 
approached this discipline as somewhat of an amateur, intrigued with 
and concerned by the political turmoil of her lifetime. Thus, the title of 
political theorist is ill-suited for Arendt because that was not her ultimate 
purpose and commitment. Instead, hers was a philosophical one. 
Habermas says as much in his analysis of Arendt’s communicative model 
of power, reaching the conclusion that, “This thesis reads a bit too 
smoothly; it is not a result of well balanced investigations but issues 
from a philosophical construction” (1977: 218). 

By characterizing Arendt as a philosopher, I am not denying that Arendt 
did intellectually “leave” something in the 1930s and 1940s when she 
refused to be part of the “history of ideas” any longer. My contention is 
that Arendt’s symbolic movement was not from the world of philosophy 
to the world of political science, but rather it was a movement from a 
removed and politically exempt philosophical perspective to a more 
concrete, more critical, philosophical perspective. Arendt left what 
Michael Gottsegen describes as the “antipathy of most philosophers 
towards politics,” which he claims “is born of their preference for order, 
predictability, and the quiet life over the disorder, contingency, and passion 
for political existence” (1994: 134). Arendt was interested in the political 
in a philosophical way, and vice versa. This would explain, for instance, 
why so many political scientists, as voiced by Miller (1979), wonder 
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what precisely she is doing with her writings. Arendt never was “doing” 
political science proper. Instead, she was applying her new philosophical 
method to political concerns. When Arendt claims, “I think I understand 
something of action precisely because I looked at it from the outside 
more or less,” I would argue that the “outside” to which she refers is as 
a philosopher with philosophical commitments.*! In The Life of the Mind 
Arendt speaks more than once of a distinction between philosophers, 
who “interpret and know the world,” and “men of action,” who “change 
the world.” Arendt’s lifelong work was able to combine the philosophical 
and the political simultaneously, which was not warmly received by 
philosophy and may explain her absence. Andrea Nye argues, “To many 
philosophers, especially to those in English-speaking countries, politics 
and philosophy are only tangentially related. Questions of meaning, truth, 
and knowledge are taken as independent of interests in ‘softer’ areas of 
ethics and social theory” (1994: 74).” 

Thus, Arendt’s exile from philosophy reveals both a political 
commitment and a philosophical motivation. The political commitment 
is clear: Arendt saw the typical ivory tower philosophical scholar as able 
to turn away from the political atrocities of Europe during the 1930s, 
and Arendt wished to distance herself from that tendency and all that it 
implied. Perhaps giving her readers insight into why throughout her career 
Arendt favored the Greek polis and its way of life, she comments in The 
Human Condition, “Athenian law did not permit remaining neutral and 
punished those who did not want to take sides in factional strife with 
loss of citizenship” (1958: 14). Arendt would agree with Paulo Freire’s 
(1990) declaration that “Men are not built in silence.” 

Arendt’s exile also reflects a philosophical commitment. She 
maintained that the tendency of the indifferent and immune observer 
found in traditional philosophy was not only illusory but also detrimental 
and dangerous. Arendt argued that idealizations of notions like unity, 
singularity, removed detachment, order, and neutrality have allowed 
philosophy to disregard the original themes of the political. They have 
also allowed traditional philosophy to justify its neutrality and passivity 
in times of moral and political crisis. Canovan notes that central to 
Arendt’s thought is that “... unworldly philosophers had failed to 
recognize that we are all responsible for what happens in the world” 
(1992: 52). Thus, Arendt’s new philosophical attitude expressed that 
traditional philosophy should examine its tendencies in an effort to 
incorporate into philosophy that which is socially critical, concrete, 
accountable, just as Marx attempted to do.¥ As we have seen, Arendt 
wanted the “common and the ordinary” to “remain or primary concern, 
the daily food of our thought.” It is clear, then, what Arendt had in mind 
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when she declared, “For thinking ... though not for philosophy, 
technically speaking, withdrawal from the world of appearances is the 
only essential precondition” (197 1a: 78). Arendt was committed to inter 
homines esse, best reflected in her most fundamental philosophical thesis 
of plurality as the mark of human existence on earth. It is a plurality that 
necessitates a reverence for particularity, difference, opinion, and 
interaction. It is only a relatively recent development in philosophy proper 
to realize that grand and totalizing philosophical theories that glorify 
solitude and dictate control and order are suspicious and undesirable. 
Like Marx, Arendt hoped to embody a philosophical perspective that 
believes, “The challenge of tradition ... lies in the prediction that the 
world of common human affairs, where we orient ourselves and think in 
common-sense terms, will one day become identical with the realm of 
ideas where the philosopher moves ...” (1954b: 58). 

But, one might ask, why is the distinction of philosopher versus 
political thinker necessary, and what ultimate benefit is derived from 
recharacterizing or reclassifying Arendt’s commitment and her work? 
My first response deals with issues of Arendt’s standing as a scholar. 
She is primarily understood to be a representative of a discipline, yet 
continually criticized for her failings and inadequacies within the 
discipline, so the argument can be made that her entire scholarly reputation 
is thrown into doubt. As a political scientist, Arendt was found wanting, 
I argue, because she was not trained to be one, nor was she truly interested 
in being one. Thus, through a re-adjustment in our thinking about how to 
characterize Arendt, we are able to recognize that what was formerly 
understood to be deficient may not need to be perceived that way at all. 
In other words, if we now look to her writings for their philosophical 
contribution and import, instead of how successfully she constructs a 
political theory and interprets historical facts, then what was primary in 
one perception recedes into the incidental in the other. Furthermore, a 
recharacterization of Arendt from political theorist to philosopher might 
mean that philosophy itself will realize its omission of her based on the 
former title. Philosophy would benefit from heeding Arendt’s call to 
critically examine the tendency within philosophy to glorify and 
overestimate singular human existence. 


Conclusion 


According to Arendt, the history of philosophy never dealt seriously with 
the political on its own terms. Arendt believed those characteristics that 
made political action unique — equality, plurality, unpredictability — were 
unpalatable for philosophers interested in infusing the political world 
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with philosophical truth. Arendt’s critique of the history of Western 
philosophy and its approach to the political sets the stage for a discussion 
of the unique type of political expression — and by extension, philosophical 
position — she promoted as worthwhile. As contentious as Arendt’s reading 
of the history of philosophy and politics may be, her ultimate aim was to 
strengthen by way of contrast our political and philosophical commitment 
to human plurality. Arendt was inspired by Kant’s philosophy, which 
she viewed as an anomaly in a tradition that never took human interaction 
seriously. As we will see in Chapter 2, Kant (along with others) inspired 
Arendt to create a philosophical perspective that is respectful of the 
inherent value of political action to a human life. It, likewise, is respectful 
of the plurality of political actors, and their individual distinctness, who 
make their appearance in the public arena of political action. Arendt’s 
political philosophy is also one that appreciates perspective, opinion, 
equality, and unpredictability. And, therefore, it is one that does not 
conform to the history of Western political philosophy and, in her mind, 
its “suspicion of action.” 
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ARENDT’S PHILOSOPHY 


The primacy of plurality and 
interaction 


We should know mankind better if we were not so anxious to 
resemble one another. 
(Johann Wolfgang von Goethe) 


The self taken in its absolute isolation is meaningless ... 
(Arendt 1946) 


Hannah Arendt remains a relatively unfamiliar name within philosophical 
circles and philosophical dialogue. Not only have both political theory 
and philosophy contributed to this reality but also Arendt herself. I propose 
that a close examination of Arendt’s work reveals an underlying 
philosophical dimension that is worth consideration by the philosophical 
world. Despite common announcements to the opposite, Arendt did utilize 
a philosophical approach throughout her impressive “political career.” 
Indeed, she was able to combine philosophy and politics in a way that 
accorded the respect she believed both deserve. Arendt was inspired by 
the philosophical figures of Socrates, Kant, and Jaspers, whom she 
admired for their ability to reject the contemptus mundi that has become 
typical of the Western philosopher. Emulating this in her own work, she 
strove as a “reformer” to reflect a commitment to a “philosophy of 
mankind” that avoided many of the errors committed by traditional 
Western philosophy. A philosophy of mankind, as opposed to a philosophy 
of Man, reflects and respects human plurality, human distinctness, but 
also human togetherness and interaction — in other words, inter homines 
esse. In “Karl Jaspers: Citizen of the World?” Arendt describes the 
decidedly atypical “philosophy of mankind” Jaspers came to embody: 


A philosophy of mankind is distinguished from a philosophy of man 
by its insistence on the fact that not Man, talking to himself in the 


dialogue of solitude, but men talking and communicating with each 
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other, inhabit the earth. Of course, the philosophy of mankind cannot 
prescribe any particular political action, but it may comprehend 
politics as one of the great human realms of life against all former 
philosophies which, since Plato, thought of the bios politikos as an 
inferior way of life and politics as a necessary evil ... 

(1968: 90-1) 


It was the considerable influence of Kant and Jaspers throughout 
Arendt’s career as a thinker that convinced her, in opposition to the history 
of Western philosophy, that philosophy and politics might complement 
each other, and should.' Arendt attributes to Jaspers the unique insight 
among philosophers that, as a philosopher, he has political responsibilities. 
Arendt believed this grew from a conviction that underlies all of Jaspers’ 
philosophy, “that both philosophy and politics concern everyone” (1968: 
74). Following the lead of her mentor, Arendt was able to integrate these 
two seemingly incongruent activities into a philosophical perspective 
that respects both. 

Arendt did this by breathing new life into the Greek expression of 
political action in combination with other philosophical notions to devise 
her philosophical understanding. When Arendt considered the Greek 
polis, she approached it through the tool of her philosophical training — 
phenomenology. Consequently, she was interested in reflecting “the most 
elementary data of our existence and experience” in her philosophizing. 
The phenomenological approach of “looking at things in themselves” 
that Arendt inherited from Heidegger inspired her to explore (and take 
very seriously) humanity’s existential experience of inhabiting the earth 
with each other. This existence with each other and among each other 
cannot be expressed as a “mechanical reconciliation” manufactured by 
the philosopher after she has theorized about the self in isolation. Instead, 
Arendt’s philosophy ensures that the existential existence of the plurality 
of human beings remains at the center and as the focus of her 
philosophizing. What resulted were notions like doxa, common sense, 
and the common world, all of which include in some form the 
understanding that we share the world with each other. All of Arendt’s 
philosophical concepts, informed by this phenomenological approach, 
share an ontological commitment to plurality and interaction, avoiding 
the prejudices and shortcomings employed by Platonic philosophy and 
the likes. In Chapter 1 we reviewed Arendt’s critique of traditional 
philosophy, of which Arendt never saw herself as a model representative. 
In contrast to the tradition, Arendt attempted to construct a phenomeno- 
logical position that offers a fresh philosophical perspective, confirming 
that not all of Western philosophy need be embedded in a tradition that 
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overvalues human singularity. Arendt believed that philosophy never 
possessed a “clear concept of what constitutes the political because ... it 
spoke of man the individual and dealt with the fact of plurality 
tangentially” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 166). This quotation significantly 
captures Arendt’s philosophical approach. She refused to deal with the 
plurality of human beings that inhabit the earth in a tangential way, and 
her phenomenology is based in this plurality. A basic component of 
phenomenology is the significance placed on perspective and that no 
one act of perception can entirely capture a thing. Arendt’s variation 
embraced the belief that “the world opens up differently to every man 
according to his position in it” and, as a result, each cultivates her or his 
unique perspective of the world — doxa, or “it appears to me” (1990: 80). 
As a complement to doxa, Arendt believed a “commonness” exists in 
that, first, “the same world opens up to everyone,” and that, second, 
“both you and I are human.” From this, the philosophical notions Arendt 
developed emphasize the reciprocal, dynamic nature of human qualities 
and human reality. 

What does it mean to propose this “hidden” philosophy in Arendt’s 
thought, one apparently even unnoticed by her? It is true, one should be 
careful in suggesting that a thinker delivered a position of which he or 
she was not fully aware. Yet, to do so may actually be supported by 
Arendt’s own philosophy: in The Human Condition, Arendt says that an 
individual never knows his or her own “story” quite as well or quite as 
completely as does the storyteller. She writes, “Action reveals itself fully 
only to the storyteller, that is, to the backward glance of the historian, 
who indeed always knows better what it was all about than the 
participants. ... What the storyteller narrates must necessarily be hidden 
for the actor himself ...” (Arendt 1958: 192). Arendt adds elsewhere that 
the search for self-knowledge is only illusory and in vain, because it 
implies an ownership and clarity of the self that simply does not exist. 
This said, it might not be all that great an offense to assert that Arendt 
maintained a career-long commitment to a thesis of which she was not 
entirely conscious. Whatever the case, my aim, primarily, is to challenge 
the categorizations presumed by Arendt, her interpreters, and traditional 
philosophy. Because one has left philosophy proper surely does not 
guarantee that one has left philosophy entirely; Jaspers, for example, 
never accepted this categorization. Again, to presume as much is to 
surrender to the contentious dichotomous hierarchy itself. 

Arendt appeared aware to some extent that her self-imposed 
identification of a “political thinker” was ill-fitted; during the Eichmann 
controversy (well in the middle of her political career) when Gershom 
Scholem wrote her that he assumed her controversial opinions were 
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informed from where “she came from,” namely, the “German Left,” 
Arendt corrected him and contended that if she arguably “came from 
anywhere” it would have to be from the “tradition of German philosophy.” 
Furthermore, as indicated earlier, a review of the political material written 
on Arendt by political scientists reveals a common thread to their main 
criticism of her work: Arendt did not work in a traditional (or even, 
arguably, legitimate) political theorist mode. “Arbitrary,” “one-sided,” 
and “perversely original” are just some descriptions that have been pinned 
on her work. Arendt, I argue, never discarded her philosophical tools 
and was thereby able to produce a novel philosophical approach. It is for 
this reason that I believe Dossa is mistaken when he states that Arendt 
“is and should be understood as a political theorist,” arguing that her 
writings are “most notably concerned, even obsessed, with public things, 
public phenomena, public men, public meaning, as the primary order of 
human business” (1989: 4). Dossa’s mistake resides not in the argument 
that Arendt built a career around writing of public things, which she 
most certainly did, but with the conclusion he draws that public things 
were therefore her primary concern. I would suggest that it is something 
much deeper than that which interested Arendt: establishing a 
phenomenology with human plurality and human interaction as its focal 
point. 

There are three crucially important statements in Arendt’s work, 
appearing at different stages in her career, which I argue overwhelmingly 
situate her philosophical perspective and represent the core of her 
philosophic thought. They are: “Men and not Man inhabit the earth,” 
“Thinking is a dialogue between I and myself,” and “Solipsism ... has 
been the most persistent and, perhaps, the most pernicious problem in 
philosophy.” The three are clearly interdependent, and greatly inform 
us where Arendt’s philosophical loyalties lie. The first statement appears 
in more than one of Arendt’s writings, but is perhaps best expressed and 
explained in the Human Condition; it represents a subtle critique of the 
traditional philosophical tendency of referring to (and therefore theorizing 
about) humanity in the abstract, far from the hubbub of actual human 
affairs. By recognizing that humanity is not first and foremost an abstract 
notion but a plurality of real human beings, Arendt escapes from the 
ivory tower of Western philosophy and moves towards a commitment to 
a “philosophy of mankind.” The second and third statements appear in 
Arendt’s The Life of the Mind (1971a,b). The second statement expresses 
the idea that thinking is a soundless dialogue in which I am both the 
inquisitor and responder, and, thus, an interaction within the self takes 
place. By identifying thinking as an activity that I conduct with myself — 
not a solitary activity but an interactive one — Arendt aligns herself with 
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the Socratic position of viewing the self as best characterized by an 
internal friendship. And, finally, it is the third statement, the indictment 
that Western philosophy typically relies on a solipsistic overview, that I 
argue provides the motivation for and explanation of the other two 
statements. That is, if solipsism is as serious and as common a 
philosophical error as Arendt proposes it to be, then the deliberate 
abrogation of solipsism through a fundamental endorsement of plurality 
and connectedness becomes a more ontologically accurate description 
of human existence as such. 

Upon examination of the three statements in combination with one 
another, a philosophical perspective begins to emerge. It is a perspective 
that attempts to overcome the Western philosophical preoccupation with 
human singularity in favor of mutuality and interaction. Human plurality 
(i.e. distinctness), as with many Arendtian notions, is balanced by an 
opposing reality — namely, human togetherness. Arendt clearly was 
determined not to commit the same mistakes of Western philosophy by 
overemphasizing the Self, its solitariness, and its individuation. An 
emphasis only on the distinctive element of human plurality would 
commit the typical philosophical error that stresses human singularity 
and individuality. Arising from a phenomenology that is committed to 
the “most elementary data of our existence and experience,” Arendt points 
out that a recognition of human plurality includes not only an 
understanding of how each human is distinct from others, but also that 
there exists some underlying commonality as the foundation of that 
distinctness. As Arendt explains, “If it is not part of the concept of Man 
that he inhabits the world with his fellows, then there remains only a 
mechanical reconciliation by which the atomized Self is given a 
substratum essentially discordant with its own concept” (1946: 51). If 
Arendt is in fact right that solipsism has been one of the worst problems 
in Western philosophy, then there is philosophical import to her work 
since she begins outside the Cartesian tradition within inter homines esse. 

Despite the differences between the topic of discussion in Arendt’s 
political works proper and her philosophical works proper, a commitment 
to plurality and interaction remained continually present throughout. It 
is the one theme that remains constant throughout Arendt’s diversified 
career. Political scientists (in this case, Leah Bradshaw) miss much of 
the philosophical undercurrent of Arendt’s work and tend to read The 
Life of the Mind, for example, as “unquestionably an implicit refutation 
of much of what [Arendt] said in The Human Condition” (1989: 71). 
Others claim Arendt failed at mending the “disjunction” in her thought 
between acting (the political) and thinking (the philosophical). It is true 
that Arendt examined and re-examined these notions throughout her 
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career. It is also true that, as the overt content changed from one end of 
the spectrum of her writing career to the other, Arendt reinforced a 
commitment to a certain philosophical approach throughout. 

Until now, I have spoken of the philosophical notion of solipsism 
without directly addressing or defining it. As a general philosophical 
outlook, solipsism is “the doctrine that there exists a first-person 
perspective possessing privileged and irreducible characteristics, in virtue 
of which we stand in various kinds of isolation from any other persons 
or external things that may exist.”? Solipsism, as a philosophical 
construction, may take various forms, some more problematic than others. 
The form that I have in mind is primarily methodological solipsism, which 
may simply include the presumption that solitude as a philosophical tool 
is more valuable than its alternative, or that human solitude affords its 
subject something preferable philosophically. More commonly, 
methodological solipsism is understood to be the hypothetical exercise 
of a certain level of skepticism regarding the minds and existence of 
others, which is only coherent philosophically because of prior ontological 
solipsistic assumptions. By this I mean that methodological solipsism is 
only conceivable as a philosophical tool if that philosophical perspective 
does not have some prior, explicit commitment to human plurality as the 
mark of human existence on earth, as Arendt’s work does. As recent 
critiques of science have shown, the method used structures that one is 
likely to “find,” or, as Freud said, “One is bound to employ the currency 
that prevails in the country one is exploring.” Although it is true that 
philosophy has not always explicitly denied the existence of others, it is 
also true that, typically, Western philosophy has exercised an isolated 
and privileged attitude towards those others, as witnessed in Plato’s 
introduction of the notion of a philosopher king. My use throughout of 
the term solipsism is one that hearkens back to the original intent behind 
solus ipse, to be “alone” by “oneself.” Philosophy is truly solus ipse in 
its traditional privileging of not only the philosopher’s solitude while 
engaged in thinking but also the typical outcome of a theory largely 
dependent upon the subject first and foremost in isolation. It is this 
understanding that forms the basis of Arendt’s renunciation of traditional 
philosophy and her movement towards an anti-solipsistic position. As 
Arendt would argue, a philosophical theory that is fundamentally designed 
around and about the singular human subject, only afterwards to consider 
and introduce this philosophical subject into human interaction through 
some “mechanical reconciliation,” adheres to solipsism in its assumption 
of the legitimacy of such an approach. Consequently, a philosophical 
theory may be solipsistic-friendly, in that it expresses this practically 
through an isolated and singular approach to human life and experience. 
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A rejection of the isolation of the philosopher must be reflected not only 
in one’s chosen philosophical method but also in the ideology that informs 
one’s philosophical concepts. 

This is what Arendt means when she wrote: 


One of the most persistent trends in modern philosophy since 
Descartes and perhaps its most original contribution to philosophy 
has been an exclusive concern with the self, as distinguished from 
the soul or person or man in general, in an attempt to reduce all 
experiences, with the world as well as with other human beings, to 
experience between man and himself. 

(1958: 254) 


Throughout her writing career, Arendt displayed a theoretical as well 
as a personal condemnation of the Western inclination towards a 
solipsistic outlook. Aside from simply being a philosophical error, Arendt 
viewed the solipsistic tendency as a politically dangerous one as well. 
Revealing how the political and the philosophical expressions are related, 
Gottsegen argues that the “philosophical product ... of world alienation” 
is solipsism, and that solipsism “may lead to a kind of rationalism and 
eventually to a political monism such as Arendt associates with Plato on 
the one hand and with totalitarianism on the other” (1994: 206). 
Philosophy and politics, therefore, both have a responsibility to avoid 
this most “pernicious” mistake “out of tune” with our most basic 
experiences. 

Arendt admits that the perpetuation of solipsistic thinking within the 
philosophical tradition may be a déformation professionelle: since the 
philosopher must remain in the singular away from the company of others 
in order to think, she is left with the misleading impression that “not 
men but Man inhabits the earth.” However, Arendt insists, this singularity 
is always at best an illusion on the part of the philosopher. While it is 
possible to “mentally transcend” human plurality, notes Arendt, it is never 
possible in reality.* Plurality and interaction have ontological status in 
Arendt’s work, based in her conviction that expressions of singularity 
are often the artifice of the philosopher, not to be found in lived 
experience. It is true that abstraction is a necessary component of 
philosophizing, but Arendt believed philosophers became caught up in 
the solitude of thinking and abstraction turned into exaggeration.° Through 
plurality and interaction, Arendt attempts to introduce in a variety of 
ways a communal, reciprocal, and sometimes reflexive approach to 
philosophical concepts. As we will see in the next chapter, Arendt was 
strongly influenced by Heidegger’s notion that the subject is always 
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“Being-in-the-world.” But Arendt’s version of this succeeds where 
Heidegger’s fails: unlike Heidegger, Arendt’s philosophy successfully 
reflects the subject as a being thoroughly immersed in the world it 
inhabits.° Conceptually, this means that Arendt’s theorizing continually 
stays mindful of the fact that this subject is a human among other humans. 
Arendt’s plurality and interaction have an ontological status, reflecting a 
philosophy that maintains an openness to the interconnectedness of human 
life and human reality. As such, it starts with the understanding that a 
fundamental dynamism characterizes human life. It is an openness to 
not only others’ substantial affect on other individuals, their mental 
abilities, and who they are, but also an openness to how philosophy is an 
integral part of a lived life. 

We are able to see how Arendt consistently expressed these themes in 
her work. Although she spent a full decade before writing The Human 
Condition introducing her political notions and commenting on political 
events, The Human Condition represents Arendt’s full delineation of her 
political philosophical perspective, inspired by its Greek and Roman 
forebears.’ Arendt’s Prologue to The Human Condition addresses the 
worldwide enthusiastic response to humanity’s first attempts at venturing 
into space, a situation Arendt regards with much reservation. She urges 
her readers to reconsider the context of humanity’s reaching out to space. 
Arendt fears that it represents humanity’s attempted “escape” from the 
earth and from the world, an escape that signals a contemptus mundi. 

Space travel and other current portentous scientific advancements 
invite consideration of “the human condition.” Arendt clarifies that she 
does not equate a “human condition” with “human nature,” explaining 
that “... nothing entitles us to assume that man has a nature or essence in 
the same sense as other things” (1958: 10). There are instead “conditions” 
of human existence according to Arendt (life, natality, mortality, 
worldliness, and plurality, to name a few). Arendt adds that even these 
conditions do not “condition us absolutely,” for the questions of what 
we are and who we are can never be answered absolutely as long as 
humanity is endowed with spontaneity. Furthermore, to be conditioned 
beings means that whatever humanity comes into contact with becomes 
a “condition” for its existence. 

Arendt maintains that our human condition includes three distinctly 
human activities: labor, work, and action. These activities make up the 
vita activa, the active life, involved with and dependent on the world 
“insofar as it is actively engaged in doing something.” (1958: 22). The 
vita contemplativa, may be able to leave the world behind, cease all 
activity and devote itself only to things eternal, but the vita activa similarly 
characterized would be incomprehensible. Arendt argues that an active 
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life had always included an amor mundi until the vita contemplativa 
assumed authority over the vita activa so that the three activities of the 
active life became blurred, distorted, and trivialized. It has historically 
meant that the humanly unique activity of political action has all but 
been lost from the modern world entirely. Arendt viewed it as a personal 
quest to reinstate some of the glory owed not only to political action 
specifically, but also to revive a “love of the world” implicit to the active 
life lacking in modern times. 

According to Arendt, labor is the most fundamental of the three human 
activities. As the most basic and all encompassing, labor is the activity 
that corresponds to the biological process of the human body, life. Like 
life itself, labor too is cyclical; it is characterized by birth, spontaneous 
growth, and eventual decay. Labor represents humanity’s quotidian chore 
of caring for the body and life in all the forms that it takes. Labor, as with 
life, is identified with a certain level of necessity. For this reason, Arendt 
contends that freedom could never be a serious component of the activity 
of labor, just as each individual, for instance, lacks freedom whether or 
not he/she will die. Although it is true that a basic sense of “togetherness” 
exists in the activity of labor, Arendt characterizes this union as 
exemplified by necessity and as fundamentally bodily and biological. 
She argues that it is never marked, for example, with the plurality one 
finds in the togetherness of action. As already indicated, it is Arendt’s 
understanding that, in labor, there is a sense of “oneness” devoid of all 
individuality and identity. 

Some feminist thinkers have criticized Arendt for her description of 
life and labor, claiming that is a strictly biologically essentialist and one- 
dimensional account. As a proponent of social feminism, Jean Elshtain 
(1981) contends that the private realm, the home of labor, is quite capable 
of genuine human togetherness. Childbirth and child rearing may be 
bodily, life-oriented activities, yet are not devoid of human meaning. 
Aside from the problems involved in Elshtain’s glorification of “maternal 
thinking,” her point is well taken. However, despite Arendt’s reductivist 
thinking here, she does possess a more nuanced understanding of bodily 
existence than is attested to in these words (a topic that will be examined 
more closely in Chapter 4). In an article entitled “Labor, Work, and 
Action,” Arendt’s description of labor is favorably expressed, providing 
the other side of the coin to Arendt’s characteristic toilsome description 
of labor: 


Since labor corresponds to the condition of life itself, it partakes not 


only in life’s toil and trouble, but also in the sheer bliss with which 
we can experience our being alive. The ‘blessing or the joy of labor’ 
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which plays so great a part in modern labor theories, is no empty 
notion ... . Laboring is the only way we can also remain and swing 
contentedly in nature’s prescribed cycle, toiling and resting, laboring 
and consuming, with the same happy and purposeless regularity with 
which day and night, life and death follow each other ... .The blessing 
of labor is that the effort and gratification follow each other as closely 
as producing and consuming, so that happiness is a concomitant of 
the process itself. 

(1987: 33-4) 


Regarding the activity of work, Arendt contends that it corresponds 
to the “unnaturalness of human existence,” meaning that work elevates 
the individual out of the strict necessity and naturalness of labor. Work 
creates an “artificial world of things” over and above individuals’ natural 
surroundings, thereby providing them with a sense of “worldliness.” As 
the product of human hands, work is executed with the intent of gaining 
some permanence and durability in the world, in contradistinction to the 
products of labor, which are immediately caught in the cycle of nature, 
and therefore face an ensured rapid demise. Not only are the products of 
work meant to outlive the short-lived products of labor, according to 
Arendt, but they are also meant to outlive any given individual life and 
provide a sense of permanence to an ever-changing human world. The 
products of work, whether it be a hammer or the writings of Shakespeare, 
create a world of “objects” for humanity, creating a sense of “worldliness” 
by their shared inter-relational existence. To be among them is to be 
within the world. 

The human activity of work represents the ends—means relationship 
that allows for control, order, and precision in human life. This is because 
work involves an intention on the part of its subject, who carries out the 
steps needed to manipulate the object of work in order to reach a final 
product. Work or fabrication allows for a “master relationship,” where 
the homo faber is “master of himself and his doings.”* This mindset is 
what Arendt believed philosophy superimposed upon political activity 
forever altering its unique and delicate character.’ Work, therefore, allows 
for a level of control of human behavior not possible with authentic 
political action. 

It is the human activity of action (praxis) that reserves the most 
treasured spot for Arendt. One’s biological life may be supplemented, 
indeed, overcome, by one’s “second life,” a bios politikos. Political action 
is the activity that takes place in the company of one’s peers with “joy 
and gratification.” Arendt describes action, our ability to “take an 
initiative” and to begin, as the “only activity that goes on directly between 
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men” and is “entirely dependent upon the constant presence of others.” 
The area of her work most shaped by plurality and interaction, Arendt 
characterizes action with the word “inter-est,” literally an “interest that 
... ties people and binds them together.” To be isolated is to be deprived 
of the capacity to act because action is essentially interaction. Arendt 
describes the interaction of the polis as a “web” in which all words and 
deeds transpire. She explains, “The polis, properly speaking, is not the 
city-state in its physical location; it is the organization of the people as it 
arises out of acting and speaking together and its true space lies between 
people living together for this purpose” (1958: 198). Canovan aptly 
describes Arendt’s political action in the following way: “What unites 
the citizens of a republic is that they inhabit the same public space, share 
its common concerns, acknowledge its rules and are committed to its 
continuance, and to achieving a working compromise when they differ” 
(1992: 227). 

Action is unique in this way because both labor and work may be 
exercised without the presence of others, without speech. Labor and work 
carried out in muteness do not lose their character and, in many cases, 
may be accomplished more successfully in silence. Speech in these 
activities (a “mere accompaniment,” as Arendt says) is best employed in 
the form of conveying enjoinders and directives. Action, a “web of human 
relationships,” is altogether different, for it is the presence of others and 
the presence of speech that grants action its existence according to Arendt. 
Speech (exis) allows for the expression of thoughts and ideas as well as 
the expression of oneself, of who one is; human individuality is revealed 
through speech in the form of each individual’s unique doxa. Furthermore, 
just as the political realm is dependent on action and speech to give it 
life, so too are speech and action dependent on each other. One without 
the other results in a distortion of what they are able to accomplish when 
combined. Speechless action is no longer action, but only miming devoid 
of an actor, a distinct being. One’s deeds, Arendt contends, “become 
relevant only through the spoken word, in which he identifies himself as 
the actor, announcing what he does, has done and intends to do” (1958: 
179). Actionless speech becomes just as empty, existing only as a means 
for the speaker to hear his/her own voice, with nothing tangible or worldly 
effective as a result. Speech and action are so fundamental to this public 
life of action that Arendt calls a life without action and speech “literally 
dead to the world; it has ceased to be human life because it is no longer 
lived among men” (1958: 176). 

Arendt maintains that action is the only activity that “goes on directly 
between men and without the intermediary of things or matter.” It is here 
that Arendt relays her notion that action therefore “corresponds to the 
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human condition of plurality, to the fact that men, and not Man live on 
the earth and inhabit the world” (1958: 7). As indicated earlier, Arendt is 
responding here to philosophy’s usual inclination towards abstraction; 
her use of men connotes concrete living beings that interact — inter 
homines esse — where Man instead represents the god’s eye view often 
found in philosophy. As support for her position, Arendt cites the Roman 
belief that “to live” and “to be among men” were synonymous, as were 
“to die” and “to cease to be among men.” The concrete living and 
interaction of “men’— a plurality — marks humanity’s unique existence 
on earth, because “action alone is the prerogative of man; neither beast 
nor god is capable of it” (1958: 23).'° Much of Arendt’s work, therefore, 
could be described as an attempt to preserve human plurality. The least 
reason for which is that plurality is the necessary condition for political 
life according to Arendt: “Action would be an unnecessary luxury, a 
capricious interference with general laws of behavior, if men were 
endlessly reproducible repetitions of the same model, whose essence and 
nature were the same for all and as predictable as the nature or essence 
of any other thing” (1958: 8). 

Plurality is not the same as multiplicity, the continuation and “repetition 
of the same model” as she says. Arendt speaks of this “infinite plurality” 
as the fact that a rich diversity of human beings lives together on earth. 
Human plurality involves distinctness, which includes that individuals 
are the same in that thay are all human, but different in that “nobody is 
ever the same as anyone else who ever lived, lives or will live” (Arendt 
1958: 8). Sameness may or may not exemplify the activities of labor and 
work, but sameness is destructive within the political realm of action. 
Traditional Western philosophy, which usually insists on a detached and 
remote examination of human affairs, results in the myopic description 
of humanity as though it was one uniform thing according to Arendt. 
She believes that the human individual alone can uniquely “express 
otherness and individuality, ... can distinguish himself and communicate 
himself, and not merely something.” Arendt argues that through the speech 
and deeds of political action “men distinguish themselves instead of being 
merely distinct.” Furthermore, if all of humanity were largely identical 
with only minor variation, as Arendt believes is true of humanity when 
engaged in labor, then there would be no need for speech in political 
action. Speech is the vehicle through which each political actor 
communicates his or her doxa, his or her unique perspective on the matter 
at hand, and thus communicates his or her uniqueness. 

The cause of Arendt’s focus on human plurality is not an “obsession” 
with its expression in the Greek polis, a presumption that has fed the 
mistaken belief that Arendt was a “Grecophiliac” or promoted an 
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indiscriminate “Hellenic nostalgia.”'' Rather, as many Arendtian 
commentators have shown, Arendt sought out, in a limited manner, a 
historical example of an appreciation of human plurality since one is 
typically lacking in Western history. Arendt once described the activity 
of thinking as symbolically that of a pearl diver “who descends to the 
bottom of the sea” and “delves into the depths of the past — but not in 
order to resuscitate it the way it was.” This is because these “pearls” of 
thinking “suffer a sea-change” but “survive in new crystallized forms 
and shapes” (1968: 206). Arendt’s first observation of the importance of 
the preservation of plurality was not through Greek history but through 
her personal experiences with totalitarianism, the opposite of plurality. 
Totalitarianism, Arendt claims, makes human plurality “superfluous,” 
therefore depriving humanity of its individuality and spontaneity. In The 
Origins of Totalitarianism, Arendt claims that this is what the 
extermination camps attempted to accomplish: 


The camps are meant not only to exterminate people and degrade 
human beings, but also to serve the ghastly experiment of eliminating 
. spontaneity itself as an expression of human behavior and of 

transforming the human personality into a mere thing ... 
(1951: 437-8). 


Arendt attributes to Montesquieu the insight that tyranny’s primary 
characteristic is isolation, not only isolation from the tyrant but also 
isolation of the subjects from each other. She says that Montesquieu 
rightfully concluded that tyranny could never be a truly legitimate form 
of government because it contradicts “the essential human condition of 
plurality, the acting and speaking together, which is the condition of all 
forms of political organizations” (1958: 202). 

Modern society’s tendency towards isolation and loneliness is 
instrumental in the formation of totalitarianism according to Arendt. 
Loneliness is not identical with solitude but is far worse: loneliness implies 
even the absence of one’s own company. Arendt explains: 


What makes loneliness so unbearable is the loss of one’s own self, 
which can be realized in solitude but confirmed in its identity only 
by the trusting and trustworthy company of my equals. In this 
situation, man loses trust in himself as the partner of his thoughts 
and that elementary confidence in the world which is necessary to 
make experiences at all. Self and world, capacity for thought and 
experience, are lost at the same time. 

(1951: 477) 
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Although it can appear that Arendt’s notion of plurality commits the 
naturalistic fallacy (since it appears that she argues, because a plurality 
of beings is the mark of the earth, this plurality therefore ought to be 
protected), her position is actually much more substantial than that. As 
seen in her above description of the existence of individuals living under 
totalitarianism, Arendt argues that plurality should be protected and 
preserved because the lack of it diminishes us all, that is, erases our 
individuality and distinctness making us mere clones of each other and 
therefore not truly “human.” Furthermore, Arendt contends that the 
absence of plurality engenders the loss of acommon world. This common 
world, or our sense of “worldliness,” ensures a sense of objectivity and 
realness to human life. When it disappears, each human life takes on a 
dimension of surreality and alienation illustrated in Arendt’s description 
of loneliness. Consequently, Arendt’s continual celebration of human 
plurality is with the understanding that when this basic condition of human 
existence is diminished human life is the poorer. 

Arendt explains that with political action there is an 


infinitude of intersecting and interfering intentions and purposes 
which, taken altogether in their complex immensity, represent the 
world into which each man must cast his action, although in that 
world no end and no intention has ever been achieved as it was 
originally intended. 

(1968: 147-8) 


For plurality to be truly reflected, political action must respect it 
concretely. To do so means that, although the political actor may intend 
and initiate a particular act, because action always takes place among 
individuals, a plurality of competing wills and intentions combine into 
events not singularly willed by any one of them. 

Following this argument, in On Violence, Arendt distinguishes between 
violence, power, authority, force and strength. Power is uniquely a 
political tool that exists among individuals, and therefore is never the 
property of any one individual. It disappears as soon as the community 
of acting agents dissolves. The Greek polis was a realm that discouraged 
violence, essentially because it is mute and therefore does not belong in 
a realm characterized by speech and deeds. Violence is also 
uncharacteristic of political action proper because it is just another 
expression of the master-slave and means—ends relationships found in 
labor and work. Violence represents the will of either one or a few 
perpetuated against an unwilling group of others. As Arendt explains: 
“[T]o force people by violence, to command rather than to persuade, 
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were pre-political ways to deal with people characteristic of life outside 
the polis, of home and family life, where the household head ruled ...” 
(1958: 27). One of the major claims of the work On Violence is that 
when power prevails, violence is absent, and when violence dominates, 
power recedes. That is not to say that political action is to be devoid of 
attempts at persuasion, compromise, and concession. Rather, Arendt 
employs Kant’s categorical imperative, which includes the understanding 
that to deceive or force an autonomous individual fails to fully respect 
his/her autonomy." 

As a contrast to violence, the political realm’s reliance on speech and 
action attests to the existence of distinctions found among humans in 
this realm. Speech and action are so intimately linked to human distinction 
because they are the means through which distinctions arise. As Arendt 
explains: “If men were not distinct, each human being distinguished from 
any other who is, was, or will ever be, they would need neither speech 
nor action to make themselves understood” (1958: 175). Indeed, Arendt 
identifies speech and language, even more than reason and consciousness, 
as that which most distinguishes us from non-human animals, because 
speech individualizes us, humanizes us in a way inconceivable of any 
other human activity.'* Through word and deed, Arendt claims, we insert 
ourselves into the human world. It is Arendt’s opinion that physical 
appearance, while certainly an aspect of human difference, does not alone 
represent human distinctness. Arendt argues that our physical 
comportment is a given biological factor of human life (our whatness), 
but human distinctness is the individualized lifelong development of the 
human person (our whoness).'4 

Related to distinctness is Arendt’s identification of the polis as 
“permeated by a fiercely agonal spirit” and thus an arena in which 
distinction is maintained through continual competition. Excellence 
(arete) is the ultimate reward of the opportunity of distinguishing oneself 
from all others. But even individualistic, seemingly destructive, endeavors 
like this are never understood one-dimensionally by Arendt, who 
paradoxically adds that, with excellence, “by definition, the presence of 
others is always required” (1958: 49). That is, Arendt’s conception of 
distinction or individuation can only be understood through its 
complement, a dependence on others. Human distinction and excellence 
are impossible in isolation because both only become so through a relation 
of comparison to others. Even in the most exalted human state of 
excellence there is still a measure of dependency and connectedness that 
cannot be ignored without distorting the notion. 

Arendt’s conception of human distinctness leads her to the position 
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that an individual’s identity is formulated through her interaction with 
others in political activity in a public realm “reserved for individuality.”' 
Through action, one’s life story begins to emerge, affecting and aiding 
in the constitution of the life stories, the identities, of others. It is only 
through interaction with others (as witnesses to one’s words and deeds) 
that one even gains a chance at developing who one is, something 
impossible in isolation. The individual, Arendt succinctly states, “is not 
his own master” (197 1a: 94). Because of this dependence on others, each 
is paradoxically able to construct a “unique, inexchangeable, 
unrepeatable” individuality. As indicated earlier, Arendt argues that a 
person’s individuality, an elusive whoness, is different from “the qualities 
and individual talents he may possess,” which is more appropriately 
identified as one’s whatness. Describing the whoness of individuals, their 
uniqueness, proves difficult, and individuals often find themselves 
resorting to merely “what” they are. Whatness refers to those common 
qualities that could be employed to describe anyone; whoness, however, 
is that intangible yet distinguishable persona true only of that one person.’ 

As the actor enters the political arena, the question posed to each is: 
“Who are you?” The answer to which is formed dynamically. The 
disclosure of “who” someone is (“the unique and distinct identity of the 
agent”) is accomplished through words and deeds, actively revealing 
each individual’s unique personal identity. Arendt argues that who 
someone is is so intimately linked to his or her words and deeds that it 
“is implicit in everything somebody says and does. It can be hidden only 
in complete silence or perfect passivity ...” (1958: 179). Yet this who 
that is revealed to others probably remains hidden from the individual 
himself or herself. Even attempts to calculate beforehand exactly who 
will be revealed prove futile since one can never control how others 
respond and react to him or her. These reactions, and how one responds 
in kind, constitute the dynamic formation of one’s self. Arendt therefore 
insists that “courage” and “boldness” are needed for one to even leave 
the comfort of the private and enter the unpredictable public realm, where 
one is guaranteed to show “who one is in disclosing and exposing 
oneself.” Bravery is needed because of the lack of control that should be 
anticipated in the public arena. 

Entirely interactive in nature, Arendt’s position on the formation of 
identity is inspired by her phenomenology of plurality. She states 
emphatically, “nothing is more obvious that man, whether as a member 
of the species or as an individual, does not own his existence to himself 
...” (1969a: 115). Identity for Arendt is constituted dynamically through 
a joint effort of my own choices and decisions, and others’ reactions and 
responses. She explains: 
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Although everybody started his life by inserting himself into the 
human world through action and speech, no one is the author or 
producer of his own life story. In other words, the stories, the results 
of action and speech, reveal an agent, but this agent is not an author 
or a producer ... Nobody is its author ... 

(1958: 185) 


Identity, like other Arendtian notions, is intriguingly paradoxical: that 
which is most intimate to each individual, the individual’s personal 
identity, is largely not the work of his/her own hands. He/she had little 
control in creating that which he/she will be remembered by. Not only is 
the formation of identity entirely dependent on others, so is the 
confirmation of identity. In other words, it is not as though this 
dynamically formed identity becomes a static entity I alone possess and 
directly know. One’s identity, which includes the formation, continuation 
and knowledge of it, is “dependent entirely on other people.”'” Without 
the space of appearance, a space of human togetherness, one is not even 
able to establish beyond doubt, the reality of one’s self or of one’s own 
identity. Arendt argues the simple awareness of myself “would never 
suffice to guarantee reality” (1971a: 19-20). She adds that without the 
“tacit acknowledgement by others we would not even be able to put 
faith in the way we appear to ourselves” (197 1a: 46). Descartes’ cogito 
would remain unverifiable unless its products were “made manifest in 
sounded-out or written-down speech,” which, Arendt notes, presupposes 
an audience. As a philosophical approach, Cartesian methodological 
solipsism is seriously problematic because of the assumption that 
whatever it discovers does not implicitly involve others for confirmation. 

Underlying Arendt’s conception of the political life is the 
understanding that it takes place “publicly” and not “privately.” The 
distinction between the public (polis) and the private (oikos) was 
fundamental to the Greek understanding of the human condition, and is 
one Arendt chose to endorse. Because the private represents in Arendt’s 
theory the location of the activity of labor, it therefore represents the 
sameness of biological life that we all share. But the public arena of 
political action is where the possibility for human distinction occurs, 
where particularity is revealed. For the Greeks, that which is “private” is 
literally in a state of being “deprived” of something, “the highest and 
most human of man’s capacities.” The realm of labor, involving activities 
that sustain life, is properly private, and the political realm, the 
culmination of humanity’s capacities, is properly public. This is why the 
Greeks believed that “a man who lived only a private life ... was not 
fully human.” To appear in public means that “one can be seen and heard 
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by everybody.” It means that in addition to one’s private life, one has 
constructed a sort of “second life” in public, a life where each political 
actor is not defined by what he or she is, but is given the opportunity to 
develop and disclose a who. 

Arendt’s public—private distinction has been the subject of a great 
deal of criticism, dismissed as both “archaic” and “masculinist.” Arendt 
is criticized for a one-dimensional, pejorative conception of the private, 
yet a thorough examination of her thoughts on the matter reveals 
something more complex. In actuality, just as we saw with labor, Arendt 
speaks much more positively about the private realm than some purport. 
One reason Arendt leaves the Greek public—private distinction intact is 
because she recognizes in the private an escape from the glaring visibility 
and conspicuity of the public: no one sanely chooses a life spent entirely 
under the gaze of others. A psychologically necessary dimension of human 
existence is time spent privately; Arendt labels a life spent entirely under 
public gaze “shallow.” As Elshtain says, “A world without the possibility 
for concealment, a world ... with no hiding places, nor refuge, nor solace, 
no alternative to the force of the public sphere, is a world that invites 
barbarism or sterility or both” (1981: 335). Arendt did write respectfully 
about the private at times during her career. In the article “Public Rights 
and Private Interests” written right before her death, Arendt says of the 
private: 


Until very recent times, whatever belonged to life’s necessities was 
hidden in the obscurity of privacy. But we seem to have decided of 
late — how wisely I am not sure — that everything should be made 
public. The life process, however ... requires a certain obscurity. 
Whatever advantages it may have, public space exposes one 
mercilessly in a way none of us could stand all the time. We need [a 
private space] for all our private affairs, with our families and our 
friends: and we have acquired since the 18th century an enormous 
space of intimacy which we consider sacrosanct. And rightly so. Yet 
it is precisely this space which we are asked to sacrifice when we 
act as citizens. 

(1977: 106) 


What might be the most plausible criticism of Arendt’s public—private 
distinction is the one voiced typically by feminist thinkers that says blind 
allegiance to this distinction may mean that the injustices perpetrated in 
the shadowy space of the private are never granted the light of law and 
justice. Because of the complexities that arise from strong reliance on 
such a distinction, the onus is on Arendt to clarify how, or even if, 
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injustices of the strictly private variety are given public attention. I will 
show in the Chapter 4 that Arendt transgresses the public—private 
distinction herself; yet, we will see, it is not in the form of shining the 
light of the public onto all that is deemed private. 

From all that has been said, it should be clear that the political life of 
action is far from easy, comfortable, or predictable. As we have seen, 
Arendt believes this is part of the reason why Greek philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle had such difficulty accepting political action as it 
was originally conceived within the Greek polis, an activity Arendt herself 
has described as being “frustrating,” “perishable,” “fragile,” and 
“boundless.” The Greek philosophers viewed the polis as too turbulent 
for their liking, to which Arendt admits as much, saying that “action 
appears to be at once more futile and more frustrating than the activities 
of laboring and of producing objects. Human deeds, unless they are 
remembered, are the most futile and perishable things on earth; they 
hardly outlast the activity itself” (1957: 30). Also “exasperating,” 
according to Arendt, are political action’s qualities of the irreversibility 
of the process and the anonymity of the authors. She, therefore, 
understands, but does not condone, the general “contempt” that 
philosophers since Plato have held for this realm of human affairs in 
reaction to its essential character of embodying the “unknown.” 

Inherent to action is unpredictability, for the simple reason that action 
has no end, a reality Arendt has compared to a miracle, “that is, something 
that could not be expected.’’'* It is for this reason that Arendt attacks the 
Hegelian notion of a telos underlying all of history in which individuals 
are mere players in a predetermined script; action in this paradigm is 
negated as the inherently unpredictable and novel activity that Arendt 
believed it to be. She explains: 


Hegel’s truly revolutionary idea was that the old absolute of the 
philosophers revealed itself in the realm of human affairs, that is, in 
precisely that domain of human experience which the philosophers 
unanimously had ruled out as the source of or birthplace of absolute 
standards. ... Hegel’s philosophy, though concerned with action and 
the realm of human affairs, consisted in contemplation. Before the 
backward-directed glance of thought, everything that had been 
political — acts, words, and events—became historical ... 

(1963b: 45) 


Arendt also compares action’s unpredictability to the Gospel phrase 
“For they know not what they do,” in that no acting person ever knows 
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what he or she is ultimately causing. As we have seen, Arendt believed 
the complete “story” and its meaning can only be revealed once it has 
ended. This story is hidden from the actors themselves, and is only fully 
the possession of the storyteller. Action, furthermore, is largely futile. 
Arendt argues that the Greeks were the first to discover that action is 
fruitless because it never leaves an end product, as does the activity of 
work. Any consequences of political action at all, Arendt maintains, are 
caught up in the “endless chain” of actions and reactions, of which the 
initiator did not foresee and cannot control. Therefore, one rarely achieves 
the purpose that motivated the action in the first place. With regards to 
the boundlessness of action, Arendt explains that each act (or even one 
individual word) has the potential to set off a chain of innumerable 
subsequent actions. She identifies as the cause of all these “calamities” 
of action the basic human condition of plurality. An authentic respect for 
human plurality brings with it the forfeiture of a certain level of control 
and order in human behavior and affairs. It demands an understanding 
that with human plurality comes human distinctness, and therefore an 
acceptance of the unexpected. Where Arendt sought to preserve the 
dynamic plurality of human beings, political history and Western 
philosophy chose the less difficult, but also less rewarding, option of 
human isolation and solipsism. 

It is not necessary for political actors to bear action’s characteristics 
of irreversibility and unpredictability with no antidote at all, however. 
As we saw in the last chapter, Arendt maintains that there are complements 
to the unpredictable and irreversible qualities of political action that help 
inure the actors to the randomness of action. Because action is irreversible, 
that is, the actors are incapable of undoing what has already been done, 
there exists the faculty of forgiveness. Arendt describes forgiveness as 
“undo[ing] the deeds of the past,” of being “released from the 
consequences of what we have done.” Forgiveness is the only reaction 
that also acts anew. Because action is unpredictable, since no actor can 
foresee the eventual outcome of what he or she has started, there is the 
faculty of making and keeping promises. Arendt describes the value of 
making and keeping promises as that which “set[s] up in the ocean of 
uncertainty ... islands of security without which not even continuity, let 
alone durability of any kind, would be possible in the relationships 
between men” (1958: 237). Furthermore, promises are linked to personal 
identity in Arendt’s theory. She argues that identity is confirmed through 
the one who promises and the one who fulfills it. As evidence that her 
philosophy is far from typically preoccupied with human solitude, Arendt 
points out that both of the faculties of forgiveness and promise making/ 
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keeping presume the presence of others, presume a plurality, for no one 
can forgive oneself, Arendt insists, nor does anyone feel bound to a 
promise made only to oneself.'° 

Fundamental to Arendt’s political philosophy is what she understands 
to be the existential basis for humanity’s capacity for political action, as 
well as the reason it is so unpredictable. That basis is Arendt’s unique 
philosophical understanding of natality inspired by Augustine’s 
conviction in The City of God, “Initium ergo ut esset, creatus est homo, 
ante quem nullus fuit” or “that there might be a beginning, man was 
created before whom nobody was.” Arendt interprets Augustine’s words 
in this way: “The new beginning inherent in birth can make itself felt in 
the world only because the newcomer possesses the capacity of beginning 
something anew, that is, of acting” (1958: 9).?° Adding that this beginning 
is “indeed, everyman,” Arendt argues that spontaneity is what grants 
humanity its unique character, a character that is under attack in 
totalitarian regimes that attempt to destroy human individuality. By 
contrast, the essence of political action is to make a new beginning.”’ 
Through political action, each individual inserts himself or herself into a 
pre-existing web of human relationships, but is nonetheless able to begin 
something new, to put an action into motion unforeseen by the other 
political actors, who then respond and likewise begin something new. 
With word and deed, Arendt maintains, we place ourselves in the human 
world, granting ourselves that second birth which allows us the 
opportunity for human identity. The realm into which we act existed 
prior to our entry and will exist after we are gone, but for that individual 
moment each newcomer sets into action a process. Death represents the 
physical annihilation of each individual, but natality as the essence of 
political action allows for a chance to “interrupt” this race towards death 
and start something anew. Arendt writes that natality serves as a reminder 
that “men, though they must die, are not born in order to die but in order 
to begin” (1958: 246). 

As a whole, Arendt’s political philosophy is grounded in a 
phenomenological understanding of the importance of appearance, which 
holds not only political significance but also ontological significance. 
Ontologically, to appear means that all things, whether natural or artificial, 
living or dead, “have in common that they appear and hence are meant 
to be seen, heard, touched, tasted, smelled, to be perceived by sentient 
creatures endowed with the appropriate sense organs” (197 1a: 19). Indeed, 
Arendt endorses the position that in the world as such “Being and 
Appearance coincide” (197 1a: 19). Politically, appearance is essential to 
Arendt’s theory in the fact that, in order for something to be public, it 
must “appear,” that is, “be seen and heard by everybody.” Following her 
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phenomenological influences, the public represents for Arendt an 
opportunity for disclosure, where the private is characterized by 
concealment. As Ronald Beiner argues, for Arendt, politics is “defined 
by phenomenality, a self-disclosure in a space of appearances. Political 
things, as Arendt conceives them, are phenomenally manifest” (Arendt 
1982: 110). 

Arendt’s conception of appearance reinforces her commitment to 
plurality and interaction when she states, “Nothing and nobody exists in 
this world whose very being does not presuppose a spectator. In other 
words, nothing that is, insofar as it appears, exists in the singular; 
everything that is is meant to be perceived by somebody” (197 1a: 19). 
The presence and appearance of every being and every object presupposes 
the existence of others to serve as witnesses. Even Cartesian subjectivism, 
the it-seems-to-me, Arendt argues, is “remedied” by the fact that the 
same object appears to others, but from a different perspective, so that 
all in conjunction can confirm its existence and identity. Ontologically, 
then, appearance is dependent upon an interactive, joint acknowledge- 
ment. 

Basic to Arendt’s discussion of appearance is her notion of the world, 
which is not identical with the people who inhabit it, but is that which 
“lies between people.” The “world-in-between” is connected to the anti- 
solipsistic theme in Arendt’s work through her contention that the loss 
of the world harms us all. Since the world is essentially not an object but 
arelation between individuals, it is the world itself that suffers with each 
individual’s withdrawal: “What is lost,” Arendt argues, “is the specific 
and usually irreplaceable in-between which should have formed between 
the individual and his fellow men” (1968: 4—5). 

It is for this reason that Arendt is often quoted as claiming that the 
biggest problem of the modern age is world alienation. The modern age 
(in its most extreme form, the expression of totalitarianism) has meant 
that the individual has retreated into his/herself, thus, diminishing the 
presence of human plurality and human interaction. Worldlessness means 
to be isolated from authentic human interaction, to be thrown back upon 
oneself, where one’s sense of objective reality has no external source of 
verification. A “world” not only keeps individuals together, but it also 
holds them apart as separate and distinct. Totalitarianism, for example, 
unnaturally holds individuals together in the form of faceless and nameless 
“cogs,” destroying human individuality. Where the presence of a 
“common world” works to both relate and separate individuals, world- 
alienation guarantees that neither of these occur: the two potential 
outcomes of the phenomenon of worldlessness are widespread loneliness 
and mass society, where individuals are “pressed together” and 
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individuality is no longer a possibility. Arendt’s notion of worldlessness 
was Clearly inspired by her experiences of being a Jew during the political 
upheaval in the early part of the twentieth century. Arendt left Germany 
in 1933 and did not regain citizenship until 1952 in America. To be 
worldless without a protected political relationship with other citizens 
not only proved to be politically dangerous in Arendt’s experiences but 
also denied her, as a worldless individual, of her basic humanity. 

Arising from her phenomenology, Arendt’s appearance in a shared 
world also serves as a means through which humanity discovers a 
common world and common knowledge. She identifies this as common 
sense, which “presupposes a common world in which we all fit and where 
we can live together” (1953b: 387).” Arendt credits the Greeks with the 
recognition that common sense is not merely “to understand one another 
as individual persons, but to look upon the same world from one another’s 
standpoint” (1954a: 51). Appearances in a common world produces dokei 
moi, opinion, among its participants. According to Arendt, a shared 
common world means that all those present see a tree, for example, but it 
is mistaken to assume that we all see the tree identically, for that overlooks 
the phenomenological insight of the significance of perspective. She 
maintains that the “appears to me” inherent to doxa accounts for how it 
appears from my perspective as opposed to how it appears from yours. 
The public realm depends on this reality, that is, relies on the 
“simultaneous presence of innumerable perspectives.” As Arendt 
explains, “... the Greeks discovered that the world we have in common 
is usually regarded from an infinite number of different standpoints, to 
which correspond the most diverse points of view” (1954a: 51). 
D’Entréves best describes the opinions that arise in Arendt’s political 
action as dependent on a situation in which citizens “actually confront 
one another in a public space,” presenting their different perspectives, 
“modify[ing] their view, and enlarg[ing] their standpoint to incorporate 
that of others” (1994: 17). 

Arendt contends that we develop our understanding of what is “real” 
through this communality. She maintains that, “The presence of others 
who see what we see and hear what we hear assures us the reality of the 
world and ourselves” (1958: 50). The activities of the polis appear and 
are real only when others see them and remember them. 

It should be rather clear, then, why Arendt insists that the political 
arena is not the proper home of truth (aletheia). Truth, Arendt argues, 
“concerns man in his singularity,” and as such, is unpolitical by nature 
(where opinion represents “men in the plural”). As Arendt explains: 


it might have the result that all men would suddenly unite in a single 
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opinion, so that out of many opinions one would emerge, as though 
not men in the infinite plurality but man in the singular, one species 
and its exemplars, were to inhabit the earth. Should that happen, the 
world, which can form only in the interspaces between men in all 
their variety would vanish altogether. 

(1968: 31) 


Bernstein argues that Arendt saw a preoccupation with truth, indeed a 
“tyranny of truth,” to be one of the most nefarious tendencies of the 
modern age. The seeking of truth is often simply a “tendency toward 
unanimity — for the displacing of different perspectives in a common 
world with a single “truth of one man, one party, one ideology’” (Bernstein 
1996: 105). It was truth that Plato attempted to integrate into the polis in 
The Republic, where speech among those other than the philosopher kings 
was merely incidental. Because of their unique affinity with truth, those 
few wise rulers dictated the human affairs and interactions of all others. 
Human diversity thus becomes superfluous, even a nuisance. 

Arendt’s conscious step away from purely political thought towards a 
more philosophical theory appears in The Life of the Mind. In this series 
of lectures, Arendt set out to tackle the mental faculties of thinking, 
willing, and judging, but died before the last could be completed. What 
prompted Arendt to consider these strictly “mental activities” was her 
experiences during the Adolf Eichmann trial. The sheer “thoughtlessness” 
that Eichmann continually displayed forced Arendt to question what role, 
if any, thinking plays in the life of a mind.” Consequently, most prominent 
in The Life of the Mind is Arendt’s lengthy discussion of the mental activity 
of thinking, one she develops by turning to the Socrates—Plato model of 
thinking as eme emauto or “speaking to oneself.” The activity of thinking 
involves a questioning and answering process, a “traveling through 
words,” as Plato described it. This “two-in-one” relationship of the self 
invites the need for harmony between the parts, notes Arendt. This is the 
basis for the famous Socratic assertion that it is better to be wronged 
than to do wrong. Why? Because, as the wrongdoer, but not as the sufferer, 
I must live with myself and the knowledge of my transgression, and thus 
be “out of harmony with myself.” Arendt rhetorically asks, “Who would 
want to be the friend of and have to live together with a murderer? Not 
even another murderer” (197 1a: 188). Solitary thinking requires that the 
partners in the dialogue remain good friends. With friendship as the model, 
Arendt’s thinking self may be “solitary,” but never “lonely”: as we have 
seen, the difference stands in the fact that “loneliness” implies being 
completely deprived of human company which the thinking self never 
is. Thinking, the only activity in need of only itself for its exercise, is 
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said to be a silent dialogue, but not a “soundless” one. Although thoughts 
do not necessarily have to be verbally communicated, soundlessness 
implies that the internal, mental dialogue has not even occurred. 

Despite the common perception of a rift that exists between Arendt’s 
political work on action and Arendt’s philosophical work on thinking, I 
have attempted to show that Arendt did not see thinking as completely 
isolated from acting. She once said, “I do believe that thinking has some 
influence on action,” or specifically, on the “acting man,” since “ it is the 
same ego that thinks and the same ego that acts” (Hill 1979: 304). 
Furthermore, Arendt points out, with unmistakable approval, that Kant 
believed that thinking was dependent upon its public expression and 
demands communicability; without “the test of free and open 
examination,” thinking is useless, Kant argued. Arendt quotes Kant as 
saying that reason should not be made “to isolate itself but to get into 
community with others” (1982: 40). She always appreciated Kant’s notion 
that “Company is indispensable for the thinker.” Although it is true that 
thinking and acting are distinct human activities in Arendt’s work, each 
precluding the simultaneous exercise of the other, Arendt defends Kant’s 
position that thinking and acting do depend on and do recognize each 
other to some degree. She writes: 


while engaged in the dialogue of solitude in which I am strictly by 
myself, I am not altogether separated from the plurality which is the 
world of men and which we call in its most general sense humanity. 
This humanity, or rather this plurality, is indicated already in the 
fact that I am two-in-one. ... Men not only exist in the plural as do 
all earthly beings, but have an indication of this plurality within 
themselves. 

(1990: 88) 


Taminiaux argues this point well, claiming that Arendt’s self-described 
“dismantling of metaphysics” included “locating thought with respect to 
acommon world in which human beings interact, take initiatives on their 
own and express their judgments on specific events” (1997: 21). 

It is Arendt’s philosophical interactive theme that primarily molds 
her conception of the activity of thinking. Even though Arendt describes 
thinking as one of the most solitary of all human activities, her turning to 
Kant shows her desire to ensure that thinking exemplifies human 
interaction. She maintains that, “Nobody perhaps indicates more strongly 
that man exists essentially in the plural than that his solitude actualizes 
his merely being conscious of himself ... in a duality during the thinking 
activity” (1971a: 185). An interaction transpires each time I activate 
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the thinking dialogue. Based in Arendt’s distinction between solitude (to 
be “together” with myself) and loneliness (to be “deserted by all others), 
even when the self is in isolation from all others, it is not deprived of all 
human company. Once again, Arendt defies the philosophical solipsistic 
tradition which presumes that a self alone is a lonely self. 

Arendt’s thoughts on judging are also derived from Kant’s philosophy 
from his The Critique of Judgment. She explains that because Kant did 
not write his political philosophy, it is best to turn to his Critique of 
Aesthetic Judgment for an analogous argument.’> Here, Kant looks at 
how common sense serves as a source of reaching agreement in matters 
of taste. Arendt has been accused of projecting a political position on to 
Kant’s work that simply is not there. Gottsegen defends her decision by 
arguing that Arendt was attracted to the sufficiently general underlying 
assertion in the Critique that “affinities do not have to be grounded in 
appeals to logic and truth” (1994: 172). Thus, as Gottsegen argues, Arendt 
has found in Kant a source of explanation for how difference of opinion 
can be resolved within the political sphere. 

Arendt views judging as the truly political activity of the mind because 
it presupposes the presence of others. Compared to thinking, which needs 
isolation from others to occur, Arendt identifies judging as “much closer 
to the world of appearances.””® The activity of judging involves those 
who act and those who witness the action as spectators, and judge 
accordingly. The spectator who judges the actor’s deeds may be 
“impartial” but not “solitary” or “self-sufficient.” Specifically, Arendt 
was attracted to Kant’s notion of judgment because he shows judgment’s 
“basic otherdirectedness.” Arendt explains, “Judgment, and especially 
judgments of taste, always reflect upon others and ... take their possible 
judgments into account. This is necessary because I am human and cannot 
live outside the company of men” (1971b: 266). If political action always 
takes place in a web of human relationships, then a mental faculty like 
judging, whose exercise demands the presence of others, is the most 
political of all mental faculties. 

Arendt defines judging as the activity of judging particulars without 
subsuming them under general rules. Judging and thinking are connected 
in that judging “realizes” thinking, and “makes it manifest in the world 
of appearances” (1971a: 193). Young-Bruehl claims that Arendt held 
that the ability to make judgments “depends upon our ability to step 
back from temptations and noisy displays of the public realm without 
becoming ‘anti-public’. ... One must be able to maintain both a public 
personae and an inner life” (1982: 461). This withdrawal of the individual 
engaged in judging should not be mistaken for the vocational withdrawal 
common among philosophers. Arendt contends that the former “does 
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not leave the world of appearances but retires from active involvement 
in it to a privileged position in order to contemplate the whole” (197 1a: 
94). 

Crucial to the capacity to judge according to Kant is the “enlargement 
of the mind,” as he calls it, clearly an attractive notion to Arendt and her 
political interests. Kant argues that when we judge we use our imagination 
to compare our judgment with the “possible rather than the actual 
judgment of others” by putting ourselves in their place, and thus to reflect 
from a general standpoint. I “judge as a member of a community” (Arendt 
1982: 72). Politically, this translates into the ability to come to communal 
decisions based on a joint exercise of constructing a sufficiently general 
perspective on the matter. 

In her article “Philosophy and Politics,” Arendt ends this examination 
of the Platonic origin of the tenuous relationship between philosophy 
and politics that we have inherited with these forward-looking words: 


If philosophers, despite their necessary estrangement from the 
everyday life of human affairs, were ever to arrive at a true political 
philosophy they would have to make the plurality of man, out of 
which arises the whole realm of human affairs — in its grandeur and 
its misery — the object of their thaumadzein. Biblically speaking, 
they would have to accept ... the miracle that God did not create 
Man, but “male and female created He them.’ They would have to 
accept in something more than the resignation of human weakness 
the fact that ‘it is not good for man to be alone.’ 

(1990: 103) 


Through her phenomenological approach of plurality and interaction, 
Arendt strove to accomplish this formidable task. That “plurality of man” 
unquestionably remained the focus of Arendt’s philosophical work, 
whether it be in the form of the actual plurality of distinct human beings, 
or the plural character of the thinking dialogue of the self with the self. 

It is important to understand that an exegesis of Arendt’s 
phenomenology of plurality and interaction should not be confused with 
purporting that Arendt promoted a social philosophical perspective, but 
just the opposite. In fact, Arendt was highly critical of the growing social 
nature of political and private life. The following is an explanation of 
why a plurality- and interaction-oriented philosophy should not be 
conflated with an endorsement of that which is social. 
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The social and the rise of “the idiot” 


The importance of interaction to Arendt’s thought is not identical with a 
declaration that the human individual is a social being. Indeed, Arendt’s 
conception of the social in many ways opposes her notion of human 
plurality. She viewed the social as a mutated combination of the public 
and private realms that first found expression in the modern age. Where 
the Greeks had been careful to distinguish between what is appropriately 
public and what is appropriately private (as a means of protecting the 
activities of both realms), the modern rise of the social disregarded this 
distinction. The phenomenon of the social ignores the public realm’s 
prohibition of the introduction of essentially private matters into the 
public. The thought behind this restriction, Arendt reasoned, was that 
what is true of us in private bodily activities contributes nothing significant 
to the formation of human personhood; if anything, those activities may 
diminish and impede such a formation. 

Arendt contends that the effects of the social have been alarmingly 
damaging to a human existence. A uniquely human existence is one that 
reflects human difference and distinction because of the plurality of 
human beings that inhabit the earth. When, for example, the model of 
relationships in the polis was a respectful friendship, the social views 
the community as one big family, Arendt argues.’’ The purpose of politics 
in the social perspective is a task of “collective housekeeping” and 
collective concern; it is one ruled by necessity in contrast to the polis, 
which served as the symbol of free existence. In an effort to clarify why 
this notion of the social would have been so alien to the Greek 
understanding, Arendt explains, “... politics is never for the sake of life. 
As far as the members of the polis are concerned, household life exists 
for the sake of the ‘good life’ in the polis” (1958: 37). 

Whatever benefits were derived from the creation of the social, Arendt 
is more concerned with what was significantly lost. The most obvious 
casualty has been the loss of a plurality of distinct human beings, since 
society, Arendt claims, “always demands that its members act as though 
they were members of one enormous family” with “only one opinion 
and one interest,” which is “tremendously enforced by sheer numbers” 
(1958: 39). According to Arendt, strictly social tendencies signal that 
individuals have ceased thinking, a dangerous reality, since, through the 
exercise of thinking, different opinions and perspectives naturally emerge. 
With the social, conformity ensues as the same experience is “multiplied 
innumerable times.” Bernstein claims that Arendt saw as the “most 
dangerous tendencies of the modern age ... those that furthered ... 
abstractness and anonymity which suppresses differences” (1996: 38). 
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With the loss of plurality comes the exclusion of the possibility of 
political action for Arendt, the foremost reason for this is that the plurality 
of individuals with a plurality of perspectives has disappeared. All of 
this causes the end of the common world because of the social necessitates 
that the world “is permitted to present itself in only one perspective.” 
The loss of a sense of worldliness is the loss of that which simultaneously 
binds and separates us. As crucial as it is to protect those things that bind 
us, Arendt maintains that it is more important to protect those things that 
separate us. The phenomenon of the social squeezes out the space of 
difference and creates a smothering unanimity. The result, Arendt argues, 
is a society of individuals who “live together in desperate lonely 
separation or are pressed together into a mass” (1957: 34). 

Mere “behavior” and not spontaneous action becomes the expected 
modus operandi of the modern social individual. Arendt held that society 
“expects from each of its members a certain kind of behavior, imposing 
innumerable and various rules, all of which tend to ‘normalize’ its 
members, to make them behave, to exclude spontaneous action or 
outstanding achievement” (1958: 40). This normalized, studied, predicted, 
and controlled behavior replaces action as the “foremost mode of human 
relationship” in modern society. Humanity is reduced to the rote, the 
normal, the mechanical.”* As we have seen, Arendt contends that 
unanimity of opinion 


destroys social and personal life, which is based on the fact that we 
are different by nature and by conviction. To hold different opinions 
and to be aware that different people think differently on the same 
issues shields us from that god-like certainty which stops all 
discussion and reduces social relationships to those of an antheap. A 
unanimous public opinion tends to eliminate bodily those who differ, 
for mass unanimity is not the result of agreement, but an expression 
of fanaticism and hysteria. 

(1978a: 182, emphasis added) 


Totalitarianism is a possible outcome of a social tendency that imposes 
conformity and looks upon difference with fear and contempt. The 
preservation of difference requires a certain level of acceptance and 
respect according to Arendt. Totalitarianism dictates just the opposite by 
“striv[ing] to organize the infinite plurality and differentiation of human 
beings as if all humanity were just one individual, possible only if each 
and every person can be reduced to a never changing identity of reactions 
...” (Arendt 1951: 99). The modern employment of concentration camps 
and the atomic bomb are expensive lessons about what happens when 
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we “do not agree to share the earth with others.” Arendt draws the 
conclusion that twentieth century experiences have shown us that “we 
have compelling reasons for trying to live together in peace” (Canovan 
1992: 200). Far from a hopeless predicament, she suggests that the 
solution lies in the respect for our basic human plurality and our capacity 
for political action. 

An important aspect of Arendt’s critique of modernity is that 
modernism has meant the loss of human individuality, while at the same 
time an increase in isolated existence. Arendt vehemently objects not 
just to philosophical solipsism of the Cartesian variety but also to social 
solipsism in which the self cannot bridge the gap to other human selves. 
Because mass society literally presses non-distinct beings to one another, 
it prohibits the occurrence of genuine relating at all because the individual 
is thrown back on his/herself in an isolated bubble. 

It is this reality to which Arendt refers when she speaks of the rise of 
“the idiot” in modern times. Arendt indicates that the etymological origin 
of “idiot” is “idion,” which is Greek for “one’s own.” She explains: 


The idiot is the one who lives only in his own household and is 
concerned only with his own life and its necessities. The truly free 
state, then ... is a state in which no one is, in this sense, an idiot: that 
is, a state in which everyone takes part in one way or another in 
what is common. 

(1977: 107) 


The rise of the idiot is the rise of the isolated self, a self whose character 
precludes authentic political action and therefore authentic human 
existence. 

Growing out of this, Arendt insists that purely social concerns like 
economics be excluded from political activities because of their 
destructive capacity to things strictly political in nature. Instead, social 
issues should be discussed and solved through administrative 
arrangements. Because social concerns are essentially private issues made 
public, Arendt reasons that their public introduction diminishes the 
freedom (the freedom from necessity) of the political actors involved. 

Bernstein objects to Arendt’s distinction between the political and the 
social, arguing that it is merely an idealization since it is not clear when 
an issue is strictly social and when it is strictly public. He argues, “Indeed, 
the question whether a problem is itself properly social (and therefore 
not worthy of public debate) or political is itself frequently the central 
political issue” (D’Entréves 1994: 175). One of the most common 
complaints against Arendt’s distinction is that she thereby empties the 
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dialogue of the polis of all content. The question continually posed to 
Arendt has been: What is left for the political actors to talk about? 

Arendt was aware of the potential weaknesses of this distinction. At a 
conference on her work, Arendt conceded to Bernstein that “nowadays it 
is difficult ... to separate the social and the political consistently.” 
However, Arendt may have agreed with Bernstein more than either of 
them realized. Arendt’s position on the public—social (private) distinction 
does allow for discussions about social issues to take place in the polis. 
As Arendt saw it, the administering of the practical fruit of our discussion 
is what is still strictly social and not political according to her. She herself 
offered this example: Adequate housing for all is a social issue, yet she 
adds, “the question of whether this adequate housing means integration 
or not is certainly a political question.” This is because, according to 
Arendt, “there shouldn’t be any debate about the question that everybody 
should have decent housing” (Hill 1979: 318).”? She made similar 
comments with regards to the problem of poverty. It is not that Arendt 
argues poverty is not a serious problem that concerns the entire 
community, but that it is not a political problem proper: a “serious” 
community problem is not necessarily identical to a “political” problem. 
In “Public Rights and Private Interests,” Arendt elucidates why she 
understands the issue of poverty to be pre-political: 


Only when [the poor] can enjoy the public will they be willing and 
able to make sacrifices for the public good. To ask sacrifices of 
individuals who are not yet citizens is to ask them for an idealism 
that they don’t yet have and cannot have in view of the urgency of 
the life process. Before we ask the poor for idealism, we must first 
make them citizens: and this involves so changing circumstances of 
their private lives that they become capable of enjoying ‘the public.’ 

(1977: 107) 


As a direction for the solution to poverty, Arendt contends that our 
“present technical means permit us to fight poverty ... in complete 
political neutrality” (1962: 18, emphasis added). Concretely, Arendt’s 
proposition translates into a situation in which the responsibility for 
administering the scientifically technical job of growing and distributing 
food for the poor should not enter political activity proper, primarily 
because there is no need for that. 

D’Entréves agrees with Bernstein’s criticism of Arendt’s political— 
social distinction, arguing for an integration of the public and the social, 
by arguing that any social issue may be a political one as well. Yet, 
D’Entréves is not sufficiently attentive to Arendt’s greatest complaint 
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with regards to the social: a destruction of the plurality of distinct human 
beings because of the inherent drive within the social towards conformity. 
In order to preserve this plurality, a public space of political action must 
be carefully guarded, for this is the only place such a plurality can 
completely flourish. At stake is the possible gain or loss of each actor’s 
unique human identity, an identity that can only be formed when strict 
necessity is excluded from political action. 

We will see in Chapter 4 that another motivation provided the basis 
for Arendt’s insistence on the separation of the political and the social: 
Arendt claims that Jewish history reveals that European Jews had 
succeeded at maintaining social prominence and respectability, but 
altogether lacked political visibility and power. Believing that Jews had 
garnered one but not the other convinced Arendt that the two were not 
identical phenomena. Arendt contends that the lack of the latter allowed 
Jews to be singled out by Nazism as an easy target for destruction. The 
lack of the latter meant that no political defense against Nazism was 
immediately accessible for the Jews. 

It is the distinction between the political and the social that served as 
one of the bases for Arendt’s advocacy of the council form of democracy 
as the ideal modern political expression. Her main complaint against 
representative democracy is that it allows only the political representatives 
of the people, and not the citizens themselves, the opportunity to directly 
participate in politics. Council democracy — or to use Jefferson’s phrase, 
“elementary republics’— provides the forum in which all citizens may 
take part in political action. Sovereignty is not an issue in council 
democracy, and can easily include the understanding that social issues 
remain outside its domain. As John Sitton explains, “Arendt insists on a 
strict separation of participation, whose principle is freedom, from 
management or administration, whose principle is necessity” (1994: 315). 
Sitton goes on to reveal a myriad of practical problems that accompany 
an endorsement of council democracy. He asks of Arendt, for example, 
why assume that the council system will adequately encourage multiple 
perspectives and opinions in a way that representative democracy could 
not? Furthermore, it is not clear that everyone could actively participate 
in council democracy, such as the ill and the elderly. Practically, others 
have pointed to the likelihood that such a political system would be 
plagued with the real probability that certain individuals would still rise 
to the top and remain prominent political figures, such as the wealthy 
and any others who simply have more time to dedicate to such matters.*° 
Finally, Sitton considers Arendt’s political—social distinction in the public 
arena, specifically through her point that many current social problems, 
like hunger and poverty, are better and more easily solved through non- 
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political (that is, administrative), technological means. Sitton notes that 
technology and its use are not the politically neutral realities that Arendt 
naively seems to believe them to be. The development, possession, and 
use of advanced technology have proven to be a political hotbed in 
contemporary times. 

It becomes increasingly difficult not to conclude on the matter that 
Arendt’s political—social distinction is politically and practically 
problematic, and that her suggestion of council democracy, offered as a 
concrete expression of her theoretical position, is fundamentally weak. 
The matter is only further complicated by the fact that Arendt herself 
blurred the line between the social and the political, the private and the 
public, at times, encroaching it herself. 

Arendt’s political—social distinction is a prime example of her inability 
to construct a viable political theory. What is nonetheless worthwhile is 
her philosophical struggle to convince contemporary thinkers to protect 
human plurality, and that there is an invaluable opportunity present in 
human life to create both human identity and human meaning through 
the Greek understanding of political action. Jaspers wrote to Arendt about 
her position on this issue: “Even where I feel you are in error the impulse 
behind the error is still true (as with the ‘councils’)” (Arendt and Jaspers 
1992: 359). Arendt’s “impulse” behind her defense of the political—social 
distinction was primarily a philosophical one and not a politically practical 
one. This is what left her distinction open to practical criticism. Sitton 
agrees: 


Far from merely revealing a perverse delight in historical rarities, 
Arendt’s argument for council democracy is the concentrated 
expression of her political philosophy. For this reason, however, her 
argument for council democracy pointedly reveals the assumptions 
and limitations of her political philosophy. 

(1994: 325, emphasis added)*! 


Arendt’s position here is therefore best defended philosophically, that 
is, as the theoretical plea that an area for human individuality and plurality 
be preserved, and, philosophically, Arendt’s point is well-taken. As shown 
in Chapter 1, Arendt’s standing as a political scientist — her methodology, 
interpretations, and conclusions — was already perceived as questionable 
by political scientists. Arendt’s attempts at politically formulating her 
philosophical position of preserving human individuality, plurality, and 
meaning provide us with the ideal opportunity to witness how Arendt’s 
mode of thought ultimately remained faithful to philosophical 
commitments and loyalties, often, as we have seen, at the expense of 
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practicality. Indeed, political scientist Canovan has labeled some of the 
inherent weaknesses in Arendt’s conception of council democracy to be 
“exasperatingly obvious.” As we shall see in Chapter 4, Arendt was 
ultimately committed to the struggle to preserve human individuality 
and plurality, which is urgently threatened, she believed, when the social 
and the political are melded into one. Arendt argued that social attitudes 
should be protected under the right of free association. But when we 
legislate the personal, we are left with a hegemonic political situation in 
which one’s dokei moi, “it appears to me,” is trampled over in favor of, 
“it should be this way for all of us.” Arendt was committed to ensuring 
that the resulting plurality of distinct beings be preserved because of 
what she witnessed with Nazism — what can happen when we try to 
diminish that plurality. Therefore, Arendt discovered that the tendency 
to promote the isolation of the self is not only ontologically problematic 
but also ethically problematic. 


Conclusion 


Underlying Arendt’s work is a common fundamental commitment to a 
phenomenological approach that reflects plurality and interaction, and 
provides a philosophical substructure to her thought. Young-Bruehl too 
believes 


[iJn her concern with the second mode of human plurality, being 
together with one’s self, the beginning and the end of Arendt’s 
political thinking show themselves to be one and the same. What 
united her thought was the love she had come to understand as the 
one that unites self and others — amor mundi. 

(1982: 327) 


In the Life of the Mind, the work proposed to be Arendt’s most 
“philosophical” and therefore least “political,” Arendt relies on the same 
phrases and ideals that came to personify all of her political work: “Men, 
and not Man, inhabit the earth,” political action takes place between 
people, and that solipsism is a common fallacy in Western philosophy.” 
Even Arendt’s most abstract philosophical arguments, those involving 
thinking and judging, are only completely comprehensible through an 
interactive, plurality-oriented explanation, the same theme that underlies 
her conception of political action. That is not to say that Arendt’s 
philosophical is political and her political is philosophical, for that would 
be to oversimplify the matter, but rather that the insurmountable gap 
assumed to exist between these two periods of her work is in fact bridged 
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by her philosophical approach. Arendt may serve as an inspiration to a 
new generation of philosophers interested in avoiding where, she argued, 
the solipsistic history of Western philosophy has contributed to delivering 
us — a most violent and dehumanizing twentieth century. 
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PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
VERSUS PHILOSOPHY AS 
PHILANTHROPIA 


Arendt’s influences 


What begins now, after the end of world history, is the history 
of mankind ... We can prepare ourselves for it through a 
philosophy of mankind whose central concept would be Jaspers’ 
concept of communication. This philosophy will not abolish, 
not even criticize, the great philosophical systems of the past 
... but will strip them of their dogmatic metaphysical claims, 
dissolve them, as it were, into trains of thought which meet and 
cross each other ... and eventually retain only what is universally 
communicative. 

(Arendt 1968) 


Authentic thinking, thinking that is concerned about reality, does 
not take place in ivory tower isolation, but only in 
communication. 

(Paulo Freire 1990) 


In the last chapter, we witnessed Arendt’s careful construction of a 
philosophical perspective that avoids a solipsistic outlook.' We have seen 
that what partly motivated Arendt in the construction of such a position 
was the experience of witnessing professional (philosophical) thinkers 
become so absorbed in the isolated ivory tower of the academic world 
that they ceased to see themselves as fundamentally connected to others 
during political crisis. In Arendt’s eyes, this disposition paved the way 
for the inexcusable — failing to resist and/or take responsibility for 
unimaginable political dehumanization. Originating in her amor mundi, 
Arendt was a firm proponent of the belief that as sharers of the common 
world we are all equally responsible for it. Yet to focus solely on the 
criticism Arendt held for the professional philosopher is to acknowledge 
only half of the story, for such a focus neglects how much Arendt’s thought 
is indebted to those professional philosophers, namely Heidegger, and, 
his mentor, Husserl. A close examination of the major themes incorporated 
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into Arendt’s thought reveals an immeasurable Heideggerian influence, 
despite the fact that Arendt believed Heidegger was just as much a model 
of philosophical solipsism as anyone in the tradition of philosophy. As 
the origin of many of Heidegger’s themes, Husserl too proved to be 
influential over Arendt’s philosophy, at times even more directly 
influential than Heidegger. 

Yet Arendt’s considerable influences do not end with the phenomeno- 
logists. Indeed, the primary argument of this chapter is that a second, 
equally potent, influence shaped Arendt’s philosophy.” The influence of 
Socrates and Karl Jaspers, unlike the joint one of Heidegger and Husserl, 
did not fall victim to the solipsistic tradition in philosophy, nor to an 
“intellectual arrogance and political irresponsibility” (Hinchman and 
Lewis Hinchman 1994). Where the Husserl—Heidegger influence 
provided Arendt with formal philosophical structures and concepts, which 
became the tools of her thought, it was the Socrates—Jaspers influence 
that personally motivated Arendt’s philosophy, giving it life and meaning. 
Simply put, Heidegger provided Arendt with the philosophical language 
and tools with which to construct her philosophy, but Jaspers provided 
her with a specific philosophical disposition, her “philosophical 
consciousness.” It is thanks to Socrates and Jaspers that Arendt realized 
all of Western philosophy is not reducible to a series of errors and fallacies, 
especially in its dealings with humankind. It is Socrates and Jaspers that 
Arendt believed incorporated a certain level of communication (i.e. 
interaction) as essential to not only practicing philosophy correctly but 
also living authentically. And, in Arendt’s eyes, it was Socrates and Jaspers 
who both maintained personal integrity and a sense of public obligation 
in times of political turmoil. 

It then becomes clear that the monumental influences in Arendt’s 
thought of Husserl and Heidegger on one hand and Socrates and Jaspers 
on the other are in many ways opposed to each other, if nothing else than 
in their respective attitudes about philosophy’s tendency towards 
solipsism. Arendt once quite nicely summarized Jaspers’ influence over 
her by saying to him, “your life and your philosophy provide us with a 
model of how human beings can speak with each other ...” (1994a: 216). 
The issue of solipsism became a kind of litmus test in Arendt’s thinking, 
a test that she believed Husserl and Heidegger ultimately failed. Therefore, 
an examination of Arendt’s influences reveals that, whereas German 
phenomenological philosophy surely had a strong impact on formulating 
her thought, it was the influence of thinkers like Socrates and Jaspers, 
with their openness to an amor mundi, that ultimately provided the basis 
for her interactive, anti-solipsistic philosophical commitment.* 

Regarding these influences, Margaret Canovan suggests that there 
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exists a fundamental and unresolved tension in Arendt’s thought between 
her Heideggerian—Platonic allegiances and her Jaspersian—Socratic 
allegiances. Canovan writes, ““No sooner does she formulate either side 
of the dilemma, however, than she qualifies it and tries to find some way 
of mediating between the two sides that will allow her to avoid having to 
choose between them” (1992: 264). Canovan sees this relation as a version 
of another unresolved dichotomy in Arendt’s thinking — the dichotomy 
between thinking (of which Plato and Heidegger are representatives) 
and acting (of which Socrates and Jaspers are representatives). One task 
of this chapter is to challenge this type of perspective. Although Canovan 
believes Arendt “altogether avoid[ed] having to choose between” the 
Plato—Heidegger influence and the Socrates—Jaspers influence, much 
points to the fact that we may safely conclude from all that Arendt said 
on the matter that it was the latter of these two influences to which she 
ultimately gave her allegiances. Although Arendtian philosophy is 
certainly influenced by Heideggerian philosophy, Arendt never accepted 
this influence unquestioningly. Taminiaux adamantly maintains that 
Arendt’s work is best read as a challenge to Heidegger, claiming that 
Arendt’s two major works, The Human Condition and The Life of the 
Mind, “reveal at every page not at all a dependency upon Heidegger ... 
but rather a constant, and increasingly ironic, debate with him” (1997: 
ix). The basis for Taminiaux’s argument is that Heidegger’s philosophical 
disposition towards ta anthropina pragmata is strictly Platonic, and, as 
such, was under attack by Arendt. Yet, even Taminiaux agrees that 
Arendt’s “work would not have been possible without Heidegger’s 
teaching, which was the “necessary condition for her investigations” 
(1997: ix, x). Nonetheless, in the end, Arendt’s work reveals a closer 
connection to the Socratic-Jaspersian philosophical mode, because it is 
the one that allowed her to give form, word, and meaning to her 
philanthropia. It was with Jaspers that Arendt described herself as 
“philosophically ... at home.” Through critical examination, we will see 
that Arendt preserved what she found to be good in Heidegger and applied 
the Jaspersian model to it. Thus, where Canovan finds a dichotomy in 
Arendt’s thought, I find a careful melding together of what Arendt 
discovered to be worthwhile in her two famous teachers. 

Canovan cites Arendt’s “Concern for Politics in Recent European 
Thought” as evidence that Arendt did display, at least here, a negative 
attitude towards Jaspers’ work while maintaining a positive attitude 
towards Heidegger’s. In this 1954 paper, Arendt says that Jaspers’ notion 
of communication 


has its roots not in the public-political sphere, but in the personal 
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encounter of I and Thou; this relationship of pure dialogue is closer 
to the original experience of the thinking dialogue in solitude than 
any other. By the same token, it contains less specifically political 
experience than almost any relationship in our average everyday 
lives. 

(1994a: 443) 


But, in 1954, Arendt also wrote and published the flattering “Karl 
Jaspers: Citizen of the World,” following it with her “A Laudatio” in 
1958 when Jaspers received the German Book Trade’s Peace Prize, both 
of which she allowed to be published in her later 1968 work Men in 
Dark Times. “Concern for Politics’”— arguably Arendt’s most pro- 
Heidegger and anti-Jaspers work — was presented to the American 
Political Science Association, but never published. One may deduce from 
all this that if Arendt’s opinion of Jaspers was low in “Concern for 
Politics,” she symbolically said much by leaving it unpublished while 
choosing to publish “Citizen of the World” that same year, only to confirm 
its message through the publication of “A Laudatio.” Canovan argues 
that Arendt’s praise should not be accepted without question, claiming 
Arendt had personal motivation (i.e. her friendship with the Jaspers) for 
maintaining a public allegiance to her teacher. It is certainly true that 
Arendt regarded Jaspers as a father figure of sorts, but it is also true that 
Arendt never saw her theoretical outlook to be identical to Jaspers’.* She 
voiced to him often, for example, her intense disagreement with his 
“prewar Weberian nationalism,” yet these differences were viewed as 
ultimately inconsequential. Where the disagreements between Arendt 
and Heidegger were the cause of a tense distance, disagreements became 
the material for deeper discussions and debates in Arendt’s relationship 
with Jaspers. In 1952, Jaspers wrote to Arendt’s husband that, “She shows 
a greater detachment towards Germany. I haven’t progressed as far, and 
so there is sometimes a desirable tension between us, not a hardening 
into unreconcilable ‘positions’ but an ability — for me very enlivening — 
to speak to each other on a common ground” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
186). 

Furthermore, Arendt’s praise for Heidegger in “Concern for Politics” 
is carefully qualified: 


we find the old hostility of the philosopher towards the polis in 
Heidegger’s analyses of average everyday life in terms of das Man 
(the “they” or the rule of public opinion, as opposed to the “self’’) in 
which the public realm has the function of hiding reality and 
preventing even the appearance of truth. 

(1994a: 433) 
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Arendt does “hint” that Heidegger’s concept of “world” may be one 
of the most politically friendly concepts within contemporary philosophy, 
because implicit in it is that “man” is “primarily understood as being 
together with others.” Arendt also says that she is impressed with his 
tendency in later writings to rely on the Greek term “mortals,” since the 
word places an emphasis on the plural. However, Arendt is quite clear in 
her desire to avoid a full endorsement of the argument that Heidegger 
constructed a politically friendly philosophy since, as she says, 
“Heidegger has never articulated the implications of his position on this 
point, it may be presumptuous to read too much into his use of the plural” 
(1994a: 444). In other words, Arendt merely suggests in this article that 
a political position might be developed out of Heideggerian philosophy, 
but that he certainly never explicitly attempted to do so. 

Careful attention must be paid to what Arendt is saying in the quotation 
Canovan cites above. Canovan assumes that, because Arendt announces 
that Jaspers’ concept of communication is not translatable into the political 
arena, it is therefore not at all influential over Arendt, or, even more 
seriously, that it proves that Arendt’s allegiances did not ultimately lie 
with Jaspersian philosophy. But, as I attempted to show in the last chapter, 
although the political was certainly tremendously important to Arendt, it 
was not her ultimate concern. What motivated Arendt to seek out an 
authentically human form of politics was her underlying commitment to 
plurality and interaction in all of her work. Arendt saw in totalitarianism, 
in philosophy, and in mass society, the turn away from inter homines 
esse — of which the plurality of human beings in the polis is just one 
expression. Arendt learned the dangers of isolation: “The essence of the 
power of Hitler and Stalin,” she claimed, “was a society atomized by 
terror, so that every person lived in the middle of an empty space, solitary, 
alone, and vulnerable” (1976: 65). Moreover, Canovan fails to mention 
that in “Concern for Politics,” Arendt also says of Jaspers and his work: 


Among all the philosophers we have considered here, Jaspers 
occupies a unique position in that he alone is a convinced disciple 
of Kant, which, in our context, carries a special weight. Kant is among 
the few philosophers to whom the remark of Pascal I quoted above 
does not apply. 

(1994a: 441)° 


Arendt’s words here are best understood against the backdrop of what 
she regularly said about Kant, for example in the 1964 interview in which 
she claimed, “There is a kind of enmity against all politics in most 
philosophers, with very few exceptions. Kant is an exception” 
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(1994a: 2).’ Arendt even granted this same praise to Jaspers himself in 
1967, when she wrote the Foreword to the English translation of his The 
Future of Germany. There, Arendt writes of “the rather astounding fact 
that a philosopher, and a German philosopher to boot, should have written 
the politically most important book to appear in Germany after the Second 
World War” (Jaspers 1967: v). 

Therefore, Canovan’s invocation of Arendt’s declaration in “Concern 
for Politics” that Jaspers’ philosophy is not entirely conducive to politics 
actually reveals little. It is still true that Jaspers’ anti-solipsistic 
philosophical approach strongly influenced Arendt, remained an approach 
she appreciated and emulated, and served as the source for much of her 
theoretical dissociation from Heidegger. Considering that Arendt went 
on to say in The Life of the Mind that solipsism is one of the most serious 
problems facing Western philosophy, her following praise of Jaspers is 
much more significant: “Jaspers, as far as I know, is the only philosopher 
whoever protested against solitude, to whom solitude appears ‘pernicious’ 
and who even wants to examine ‘every thought, every experience, every 
subject’ as to ‘what they signify for communication’” (1994a: 442). At 
best, Canovan is right in noting that in “Concern for Politics,” Arendt 
waffles between praise and criticism of both Heidegger and Jaspers. But 
even in her apparent indecisiveness, Arendt still manages to heap more 
praise and less criticism on Jaspers than she does on Heidegger. 

Finally, Canovan attempts to further establish Arendt’s internal conflict 
between the Heideggerian influence and the Jaspersian influence by 
pointing to Arendt’s highly debated 1971 article, “Heidegger at Eighty,” 
in which, even at this late stage in her life, Arendt appears undeniably 
sympathetic to the Heideggerian perspective. While it is true that Arendt’s 
tone is noticeably different from the 1946 “What is Existenz Philosophy?” 
again, even here Arendt speaks of the déformation professionelle of the 
philosopher’s “attraction to the tyrannical” as an explanation for the 
“error” Heidegger committed with his involvement with the National 
Socialist party. In other words, even in this more sympathetic writing, 
Arendt still implies Heidegger’s version of philosophizing is 
troublesome.* Taminiaux definitively states: 


It must be concluded that those readers who claim that Arendt was a 
disciple of Heidegger and that her last writings indicate a return to 
her first love must have decided not to read what she says. Far from 
showing a return ... [her] words reveal in their very causticity what 
the destructive irony of the last writings retains from the critique 
expressed as early as the 1946 article from the Partisan Review. 
(1997: 162) 
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The influence of professional philosophy 


Although Arendt is routinely addressed and discussed by political 
scientists all over the world, she remains a virtual stranger to the 
philosophical world that represented her first love. Recent philosophical 
interest in her work has not been enough to minimize her marginal 
philosophical positioning, which does not adequately reflect her 
philosophical commitment. Arendt deserves the attention of contemporary 
philosophy because she represents in her own inimitable way much that 
is good in Western philosophy. 

Arendt could not have developed the philosophy she did without 
significant reliance on the thought of Husserl and Heidegger. I will explore 
the progression of thought that can be found in these thinkers in order to 
develop two points. First, Arendt is indebted to the traditional 
philosophical perspective, via Husserl and Heidegger, in terms of 
structuring her thought. Second, despite an existing situation in which 
Arendt is continually overshadowed by these other related figures from 
twentieth-century German philosophy, Arendt’s distinct philosophical 
approach actually adds unique insights to their thought. Even though 
Arendt was influenced by professional philosophical concepts and 
structures, she did not utilize them uncritically in her work. 

My intent, then, is to express what I label an “improvement” that is 
often found in Hannah Arendt’s original conception of different ideas, 
an improvement often resulting from her attempt to avoid the 
distinguishable mark of a thought that is the product of the “professional 
thinker.” Thus, the argument shall take the form of uncovering Arendt’s 
superior working of certain themes found commonly among them. This 
is not simply due to her advantageous position as the chronologically 
last of the three. She does have the luxury of surveying and building 
upon all that came before her; yet the dimension Arendt adds to certain 
ideas found in the works of both Husserl and Heidegger is a dimension 
they, arguably, did not recognize. Where Arendt diligently rejected the 
déformation professionelle trappings of the professional philosopher, the 
others did not. Although Arendt clearly utilized many ideas she found in 
the works of Husserl and Heidegger, it is my argument that she constructed 
superior positions around them. 


Phenomenology and origins 


To claim that phenomenology is basic to the philosophies of Husserl, 
Heidegger, and Arendt is somewhat self-evident, but what may not be 
self-evident is how each utilizes phenomenology as distinct from each 
other, especially Arendt’s unique working of it. As the origin of this mode 
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of philosophizing, Husserl developed phenomenology in order to be able 
to give a description of the essential structure of the human experience 
through a return to origins. Phenomenology is a “reduction,” a turning 
away from the objects of experience themselves towards their meaning 
for the experiencing individual, thereby stumbling upon the possibility 
of extensive examination of human consciousness as such. 

Searching for what might serve as an apodictic arche, Husserl follows 
Descartes’ lead and insists on a “presuppositionless” beginning. We are 
told that the world must be abandoned as a possible apodictic grounding 
because, “... a non-being of the world is conceivable” (Husserl 1993: 
17). Significant is that the being of the world may be legitimately taken 
as one more “presupposition” here in Husserl’s phenomenological epoche. 

Turning to the ego cogito as the apodictic basis for all judgments, 
Husserl tells us his Ego will be an experiencing Ego, contrasted with 
that which is experienced. It is the latter, we must remember, which is 
not apodictic. Husserl clarifies, “[The world] goes on appearing as it 
appeared before; the only difference is that I, as reflecting philosophically, 
no longer keep in effect, (no longer accept) the natural believing in 
existence involved in experiencing the world” (1993: 20). 

Essentially relevant then is that Husserl’s offered phenomenological 
method involves describing things in their givenness to us, without 
interpretation, and their meaning (Sinn) to the Ego. Husserl’s Ego abstains 
from any “position-taking,” and consequently, “... I acquire myself as 
pure ego, with the pure stream of cogitationes” (1993: 20). Husserl 
reminds us that, naturally, the Ego is immersed in the world, continually 
experiencing and “interested” in the world. Once freed by the bracketing, 
the Ego establishes itself as the “disinterested onlooker.” Noteworthy is 
Husserl’s emphasis on the epoche as making possible the description of 
what is seen, purely as seen, without interpretation and prejudice. 

Because Heidegger shares the opinion of Husserl that the history of 
philosophy has created more confusion and misinformation than anything 
else, he expresses a desire to return to the question of Being, an emphasis 
on origins by re-examining the original meanings of key Greek terms.’ 
Using the phenomenological method, Heidegger is interested in “looking 
at things in themselves” without calling upon the history of philosophy 
for answers. In Heidegger’s work, phenomenology qua phenomenology 
distinctly means, “to let that which shows itself be seen from itself in the 
very way in which it shows itself from itself” (1962: 58). Because of this 
slightly different working of the term “phenomenology,” Heidegger’s 
application of it attempts to “uncover” and “dis-cover” that which has 
been hidden. 

Husserl argued that interpretation of the world should be bracketed 
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along with the acceptance of the world’s existence in the phenomeno- 
logical epoche. What remains outside beyond the bracket as “residue” is 
to be dealt with by purely descriptive measures. In contrast, Heidegger 
maintains, “... the meaning of the phenomenological description as a 
method lies in interpretation ... . The phenomenology of Dasein is a 
hermeneutic in the primordial signification of this term, where it 
designates this business of interpreting” (1962: 62, emphasis added). 
Heidegger makes this departure for specific reasons of disagreement with 
Husserl concerning the validity of bracketing the existence of the world, 
and interpretation becomes a necessary tool for Heidegger’s project. 
Dasein, “being-there,” is interpretative, Heidegger contends. 

Like Husserl and Heidegger, Arendt’s philosophy is a phenomeno- 
logical philosophy. Arendt, we have seen, inherited Heidegger’s 
phenomenological approach of “looking at things in themselves.” Her 
version of this meant looking at the human individual in its existence 
among others. Hannah Arendt’s use of phenomenology is still different 
from Husserl’s and Heidegger’s.'° Although, if comparisons are to be 
drawn anywhere, Arendt’s use of phenomenology more closely resembles 
that of Heidegger.'! We must keep in mind the motivation of each in the 
pursuit of their writings, as it proves relevant here: Husserl’s concern 
was to provide a basis for all the sciences through philosophy, and 
Heidegger sought what is meant by Being. Arendt distinguished her aim 
as, superficially, to discuss political action and, more deeply, to promote 
human plurality. 

As a result, Arendt devised a phenomenological approach that 
respected plurality and interaction. Yet, the manifestation of 
phenomenology in Arendt’s work stresses the similar commitments of 
Husserl and Heidegger, as in the importance of “origins.” Husserl’s whole 
work could be described as a means of escaping the discord of the history 
of philosophy in favor of strictly relying on “original” intuitions. 
Heidegger, too, attempts a return to “origins” both in his use of the 
“everydayness” of Being as his primary object of study and his reliance 
on the original meaning of Greek terms. It is a combination of the former 
and the latter that strongly influenced Arendt’s own work; she, too, sees 
immense value in grasping what certain ideas originally meant in their 
Greek usage. The Human Condition in particular demonstrates this 
tendency when Arendt examines how the political realm was originally 
distinguished from other realms of human life in the everyday 
understanding of the Greeks. Sharing the opinion of Husserl and 
Heidegger, Arendt abstained from relying on traditional philosophical 
interpretations. 

Yet, because one of Arendt’s main concerns is with an issue as meaty 
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and as tangible as the political, her variation of phenomenology is free 
from much of its abstract nature found originally in Husserl. Instead, 
Arendt’s phenomenological emphasis is placed more on the task of 
describing experiences and the appearances of certain things, how they 
“appear” and how they are “given.” For instance, when depicting the 
ancient Greek political realm, Arendt points out that it was the only realm 
of human life considered “public.” One dimension of what it means to 
be public is to “appear,” to “be seen.” Arendt explains that in this sense 
“public” is understood as an appearance that constitutes reality: “The 
presence of something in front of others ensures the reality of it” (1958: 
50). 

In The Life of the Mind, Arendt continues a phenomenological 
approach in her discussion of “appearance.” Arendt purports that all things 
“have in common that they appear and hence were meant to be seen, 
heard, touched, tasted, smelled, and to be perceived by sentient creatures” 
(197 1a: 19). To a large extent, appearance defines the world and worldly 
beings. Arendt insists, furthermore, that the tendency of objects and beings 
to appear implies the need for a spectator as a recipient: “Nothing and 
nobody exists in this world whose very being does not presuppose a 
spectator. ... Nothing, insofar as it appears, exists in the singular; 
everything that is is meant to be perceived by somebody” (197 1a: 19). 
To be alive, according to Arendt, means to be possessed by an urge 
towards self-display. 

For Arendt, not only is the phenomenal primary, but, as we have seen, 
the phenomenal also implies an interactive dimension. That is, the 
fundamental purpose of the appearance of living beings includes an 
interaction with another as perceiver. “It is ... as though everything alive 
... has an urge to appear, to fit itself into the world of appearances” and 
show “not its ‘inner self’ but itself as an individual” (Arendt 1971a: 29). 
This quotation brings out an inclination largely unique to Arendt — the 
importance of “distinctness” and “connectedness.” We have seen that 
this notion of the importance of specifically human distinctness and its 
necessary counterpart connectedness is one for which Arendt reserves 
much space in her theory, since it is clearly the very mark of the political 
arena. 

How then may Arendt’s use of phenomenology be said to be an 
improvement over its use by both Husserl and Heidegger? According to 
Heidegger, Husserl’s mistake in his formulating of phenomenology is 
that he (questionably) wishes to bracket things, namely the Ego’s 
experience, in an actual existing world. In Heidegger’s formulation of 
Dasein, the world is so intimately linked to this subject that it cannot be 
parenthesized so conveniently. The indictment of solipsism has been made 
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against the works of Husserl, and Heidegger appears to attempt to avoid 
a similar charge. Arendt pockets this insight: she finds it important to 
retain an attitude of “looking at things in themselves” as they are meant 
by us and in their “everydayness,” but not at the expense of having to 
bracket fundamental experiences like the actual existence of the world. 
As Ihave argued throughout this work, a central necessary feature of the 
subject according to Arendt is its proclivity for interaction and interaction 
with others. Within Husserl’s original phenomenological epoche, Arendt’s 
emphasis becomes impossible to understand. She improves too upon 
Heidegger’s use of phenomenology, because, although he succeeded in 
departing from Husserl, he did not go far enough. Heidegger’s 
phenomenology does attempt to avoid extreme solipsism, yet it is still 
guilty of bracketing certain fundamental aspects of everyday life that 
results in a distorted picture in Arendt’s eyes. Notably, he ignores the 
whole potentially political dimension and the whole interactive dimension 
of Dasein. As Bernstein says, “I do not think Heidegger had a deep sense 
of what Arendt meant by plurality — the most basic concept of her political 
thought” (1996: 191). Simply put, both Husserl and Heidegger enact 
that “mechanical reconciliation” of which Arendt disapproves. 

Heidegger would respond that the political is an ontic concern, not an 
ontological one. Yet Arendt’s phenomenology of plurality and interaction 
are inherently intersubjective and ontological aspects of the human 
individual, not easily dismissed as irrelevant. Arendt took what was 
primarily valuable about the phenomenological method, the idea of 
looking at things as they appear and how they are meant, without risking 
the same pitfalls into which both Husserl and Heidegger fall. Certainly 
she is indebted to both for contributing the priceless notion that a thinker 
should begin with the “origins” themselves; yet she alone of the three 
avoided the charges often made against phenomenology in general as 
being overly solipsistic. We know that solipsism remained a major concern 
for Arendt for the length of her career. We must remember that Arendt 
wrote in The Life of the Mind, perhaps directed at both Husserl and 
Heidegger, that 


all solipsistic theories — whether they radically claim that nothing 
but the ‘self’ exists or, more moderately, hold that the self and its 
consciousness of itself are the primary objects of verifiable 
knowledge — are out of tune with the most elementary data of our 
existence and experience. 

(197 1a: 46) 


The orientation towards solipsism is a philosophical fallacy she 
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ardently worked to avoid in her own writings. As Taminiaux (1997) points 
out, the essential question of Arendt’s The Human Condition —’Who are 
we?’’— is in many ways a “reply and retort” to Being and Time’s essential 
question — “Who is Dasein?”’. 


The subject 


As expected, these three thinkers radically differ in interesting ways on 
how the subject should be conceived.'* Beginning with Husserl, we see 
the subject construed as the Ego, the very apodictic foundation to all 
phenomenology. He agrees with Descartes that the I as “Ego” alone is 
apodictic, that around which everything else in philosophy can be 
constructed. As discussed earlier, Husserl insists that the world’s existence 
must be bracketed because of its nonapodictic status. As a result, the 
Ego could easily be described within his transcendental phenomenology 
as “worldless,” a move necessary for Husserl’s theory as one attempting 
in a classic Cartesian manner to begin with no presuppositions. In 
addition, Husserl’s Ego has the characteristic of being “disinterested,” 
in contrast to the naturally “interested” individual immersed in the world. 
However, Husserl’s Ego is not as bare as this initial depiction suggests 
since he goes on to offer three levels that constitute this Ego, one capable 
of self-identity with its own personal character. 

Heidegger approaches his characterization of the Ego much differently 
in Being and Time. The subject is now granted the mode of Being of 
Dasein, “Being There,” that is, situated. The definitive characteristics of 
Husserl’s Ego, even with its three levels, are much too bare for 
Heidegger’s liking. Husserl’s Ego’s transcendence is too uncomfortably 
close to “otherwordliness,” and its “disinterested” status almost connotes 
an immortality. 

A complete delineation of Heidegger’s Dasein is unnecessary for our 
purposes here due to the immensity and detail of this conception. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to point to certain relevant aspects of Dasein. 
It is highly significant that Dasein as such is just one entity among many 
we find in the world. Dasein is singled out for examination because of 
its unique type of existence. “Dasein is ... ontically distinguished by the 
fact that, in its very being, the Being is an issue for it ... . Dasein has a 
relationship towards that Being ... . Dasein understands itself in Being” 
(Heidegger 1962: 33). Heidegger’s detachment, therefore, is not an 
ontological distinction; Dasein is not somehow separated from its world 
as is perhaps true in Husserl’s phenomenological epoche. Heidegger is 
not willing to conveniently “bracket” this world as Husserl had, since 
“Being-in-the-world is a state of Dasein which is necessary a priori” 
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(1962: 79). Husserl would probably agree that in its everydayness the 
Ego is “immersed in the world,” but that such an Ego may be “lifted out” 
and become the “transcendental ego.” In contrast, Heidegger argues: 


Being-in-the-world is not a property that Dasein sometimes has and 
sometimes does not have, and without which it could be just as well 
as it could with it. It is not the case that man ‘is’ and then has, by 
way of an extra, a relationship of being-towards-the-world — a world 
which he provides himself occasionally. Dasein is never an entity 
that is free from Being-in. 

(1962: 85) 


A related relevant aspect of Dasein is that its Being-towards-the-world 
is essentially one of “concern.” Heidegger identifies Dasein as always 
having a project, always, “... having to do something, producing 
something, attending to something, making use of something, considering, 
discussing, determining ...” (1962: 83). He states definitively, “Dasein 
finds ‘itself’ proximally in what it does, uses, expects, avoids.” (1962: 
155). And that, “Dasein is always ... absorbed in the world of its concern.” 

In the eyes of Arendt, Heidegger’s firm placement of his interested 
Dasein in the world may be described as an improvement over Husserl’s 
depiction of the subject. It is true that Husserl’s Ego never loses the 
world “as meant,” but only loses the world “as such.” However, this 
subtlety seems inconsequential, since Heidegger’s Dasein always 
understands itself as ““somewhere,” embodied, worldly, and interested — 
qualities not easily bracketed. Furthermore, Arendt would agree that 
Husserl’s Ego does not seem to possess an understanding of itself as 
“mortal,” and thereby, confusedly, might be considered “immortal.” 

Arendt herself adds yet another dimension to the concept of the subject, 
namely the political. Her subject is primarily a political subject, best 
understood in an interactive sense with other subjects. Thus, as Heidegger 
rejected Husserl’s “otherworldly” Ego in favor of a “worldly” Dasein, 
Arendt ultimately rejects both descriptions as being “overly singular.” 
Barnouw elucidates: 


Heidegger’s stylization of the modern experience of atomization and 
isolation into the meaningful singularity and separateness of the self 
may have appealed to young Arendt. But Arendt had long since come 
to see it as the symptomatic failure of the German elites to cope 
with modern social developments. 

(1990: 165) 
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Specifically, Arendt says in regards to Heidegger’s philosophical style, 
“The most essential characterization of this Self is Heidegger’s absolute 
egoism, its radical separation from all its fellows” (1946: 50). Young- 
Bruehl claims: 


Arendt’s interpretation of Heidegger’s Being and Time emphasized 
everything in the book that could be construed as egoistical and 
grandiose (“Making man what God was in earlier ontology”), 
deceptive (“Heidegger’s ontology hides a rigid functionalism in 
which man appears only as a conglomerate of modes of Being”), 
rigidly systematic — and most important — contrary to the tradition 
of freedom and concern for humanity. 

(1982: 219) 


Arendt herself writes of Heidegger’s philosophy: 


By bringing back reality to the Self without the detour through Man, 
the question concerning the meaning of Being has fundamentally 
been given up, and replaced by the question, obviously more basic 
to this philosophy, concerning the meaning of the Self. But this 
question appears in fact unanswerable, since the Self taken in its 
absolute isolation is meaningless. 

(1946: 49) 


To better understand Arendt’s own characterization of the subject, we 
need to revisit a few preliminary points from The Human Condition. As 
we have seen, Arendt differentiates between the three major human 
activities as understood by ancient Greek society (here, we see Arendt 
returning to those “origins” of “everydayness” discussed earlier) — labor, 
work, and action. Action, Arendt, contends, stands above the other two 
human activities and is the only one that demands the presence of others. 
Because it consists of speech and deeds, action is necessarily interactive 
and most human. Just as in Arendt’s discussion of appearance in The 
Life of the Mind, speech demands listeners and deeds demand witnesses. 

The distinguishing mark of action is a “plurality of subjects,” with 
each subject distinct. Action is the realm of political activity through 
which the subject is most “human” because of the freedom present to 
fully express what makes one human — an ability for speech and action. 
One may only fully be one’s own self through the activity of political 
action through exhibiting and shaping who one is, his or her individuality. 
We have seen Arendt argue that, paradoxically, this shaping of the 
individual into whom he or she is is not possible alone but is dependent 
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on an interaction with others. Speech and action with others develop and 
disclose each subject’s distinctness. Therefore, action stands elevated 
above both labor and work because of its inability to ever be carried out 
in isolation. This is in contrast to how Heidegger comfortably describes 
the “who” of Dasein. Heidegger explains, “Every entity is a ‘who’ 
(existence) or a ‘what’ (present-at-hand)” (1962: 71). Arendt points out 
to Heidegger that humans do not gain “who” status simply by being 
born human and thereby lacking the existence of a thing. “Who” 
somebody is needs to be formed throughout a lifetime. 

Arendt’s unique emphasis is missing within both the works of Husserl 
and Heidegger. Accordingly, the mere mention of the “Other” found in 
the writings of Husserl and Heidegger (bare and abstract, in Arendt’s 
opinion) fails to capture the radical significance of intersubjectivity for 
Arendt. Benhabib writes on the matter, “Although Heidegger, through 
his analysis of Dasein’s worldliness as a form of Mitsein, made the 
experience of human plurality constitutive of the human condition, the 
fundamental categories of his existential analytic, rather than illuminating 
human plurality, testified to the progressing atomization, loneliness, and 
increasing worldlessness of the individual ...” (1996: 56). 

In Heidegger’s defense, he does recognize that other Daseins, other 
subjects, do not exist simply as “furniture in the world.” These Daseins 
are not “present-at-hand” or “ready-at-hand” for Dasein; instead, when 
with other Daseins, Dasein finds itself to be “among whom one is too.” 
There is a “sameness of Being experienced as also in-the-world, not as 
something present-at-hand though, not as free-floating subjects along 
with other things” (Heidegger 1962: 160). Dasein is primordially Being- 
with-others. To be fair, Heidegger’s description of Dasein in Being and 
Time could not be labeled purely “solipsistic” because he does 
fundamentally place Dasein among other Daseins. Yet Heidegger’s 
defense is still not similar to the level in which Arendt’s subject is 
interactive with other subjects. This is true especially in light of 
Heidegger’s continued discussion of how Dasein relates to the Other in 
the everydayness, one in which Dasein is subsumed in the they. Although 
not meant pejoratively, Heidegger’s use of the terms “they” and the 
“falling into the they” are still described as an “inauthentic” way for 
Dasein to live. Arendt’s subject is primarily and necessarily most 
“authentic” when it is intersubjective, a notion hardly matched in 
Heidegger’s Dasein. Dasein’s authenticity is identified with what is “one’s 
own.” Arendt says, “What consequently appears as ‘Fall’ in Heidegger, 
are all those modes of human existence which rest on the fact that Man 
lives together in the world with his fellows” (1946: 50). Benhabib 
describes Heidegger’s work as 
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an existentialism of death, guilt, resoluteness and fallenness. The 
most remarkable aspect of the latter is their complete methodological 
solipsism: they relate to none other then oneself. It is not those who 
mourn one and those whom I leave behind that matter, but that I, 
this single individual, must die. 

(1996: 106) 


For Arendt, it is intersubjectivity that is exalted as a fragile, most 
worthy human endeavor, as well as where one becomes fully “human.” 
The paradoxical implication is that one cannot be one’s own without the 
presence of others, the interfering, so to speak, of others. Therefore, 
whereas Heidegger does make an attempt to reflect human togetherness 
in his theorizing about Dasein, Arendt presents a superior conceptual- 
ization of this togetherness. The improvement lies in Arendt’s approach 
and disposition to this human togetherness that Heidegger fails to capture. 
As Benhabib writes, “Although Heidegger always acknowledged that 
being-in-the-world was a form of being-with-others, he viewed this latter 
condition with great ambivalence. More often than not, being-with-others 
represented inauthentic and problematic forms of togetherness” (1996: 
xxix). Benhabib adds that Arendt “retained a lifelong admiration and 
respect for [Heidegger’s notion of being-in-the-world] ... . Yet, precisely 
in his analysis of the further determinations of the analytic of the category 
of the ‘world’ she thought that Heidegger failed to live up to his own 
best insights” (1996: 53). Where Heidegger reserves his primary 
discussion of Dasein’s being-with-others to descriptions of the they, 
Arendt places this type of “inauthentic” relating in the margins, as an 
aberration, a distortion of the life-giving being-with-others. As Taminiaux 
says, “... to the celebrated question ‘Who is Dasein?’ there can be an 
answer only in the ontological repudiation of every sharing of words 
and deeds” (1997: 15, emphasis added). In all, the subject’s involvement 
with others in Arendt’s work is fundamentally different, and arguably 
better, than what is proposed by Heidegger. 

Similarly, Husserl’s own explication of intersubjectivity and defense 
against solipsism in Cartesian Meditations falls short of what Arendt 
would ideally wish from our experiences of others. Husserl attempts to 
save his phenomenological method from criticisms of inevitable solipsism 
by arguing that the Ego does intimately have a grasp of “other” Egos. 
Even in the reduction of the epoche, Husserl argues it is evident to me 
that I exist as a member of a “world.” “‘In’ myself I experience and 
know the Other;” Husserl explains, “in me he becomes constituted — 
appresentatively mirrored” (1993: 149). What is subsequently revealed 
according to Husserl is a “community of Egos,” a “community of monads” 
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existing for and with each other. This, in turn, indirectly implies the 
existence of one Objective world in which we all exist as experiencing 
one another. 

Arendt’s political activity is hardly reflected in this “community of 
monads” however. Arendt’s subject is quite distinguishable from both 
Husserl’s and Heidegger’s in that it necessarily involves and needs other 
subjects in order to fully be itself, express itself, and realize itself. 
Husserl’s application of the Leibnizian term “monad,” used to refer to 
the subject in relation to others, would only connote to Arendt an 
impermeably abstract depiction of the subject. Husserl did however claim 
during his career that “[w]e see, we hear, not merely individually but 
with one another” (Taminiaux 1997: 30). Nevertheless, Taminiaux points 
out that Husserl made this claim without acknowledging “an essential 
link between plurality and the phenomenon of action,” which meant 
Husserl never left the “predominance of [the] bios theoretikos” 
(1997: 30). 

As we have seen, even our strictly mental activities, apparently isolated 
endeavors, strongly involve a prominently interactive dimension in 
Arendt’s work. In The Life of the Mind, Arendt’s thinking and judging 
are notably never “lonely” mental activities, each in their own unique 
way. Following the Socratic lead, Arendt contends that the mental activity 
of thinking is a dialogue I have with myself concerning meaning, in 
which I am both the one who asks the questions and attempts to answer 
them. I am never “lonely” when I think, according to Arendt, because 
this implies being devoid of any human company, which is not the case 
with thinking. Arendt contends that while thinking I “keep myself 
company.” What is usually depicted by traditional Western philosophy 
as isolated, singular, inactive, and “quiet,” Arendt innovatively describes 
thinking as inherently interactive and dialogical. 

Arendt maintains a similar position concerning the mental activity of 
judging, which is highly interactive as well, perhaps even more so than 
thinking. As we saw in the last chapter, Arendt affirms along with Kant 
that judging is the one mental activity that necessarily presupposes others. 
Thinking through judgment, therefore, cannot be understood as isolated 
from others according to Kant and Arendt. She believed that Kant 
knowingly rejected the philosophical tradition by “asserting that thinking, 
though a solitary business, depends on others to be possible at all” (1982: 
40). It is for this reason that Arendt remarks that when one judges “one 
judges as a member of a community.” Judging is thus both inwardly 
interactive, since it involves the soundless dialogue of thinking, and 
outwardly interactive, since it presupposes the presence of others and 
makes manifest to others one’s thoughts.’ 
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Regarding the issue of the subject, Arendt’s treatment of the concept 
improves upon the others because it more fully develops an understanding 
of the interdependency and interaction of subjects. Hers is not a lonely 
solipsistic subject, or a mere “experiencing” of the other, or even a less- 
than-authentic “Being-with-the-other,” but demands that an isolated and 
detached depiction of the subject is somehow a misrepresentation of the 
true everyday interdependence of subjects and the true everyday 
experiences of the subject. Arendt continually reflected in her work her 
belief that “the self taken in its absolute isolation is meaningless.” Arendt 
alone captures inter homines esse, that indubitable link each subject has 
with others. Mildred Balkan writes, “... if for Heidegger, Dasein is 
Mitsein, for Arendt, Mitsein is Dasein. Human experience is primordially 
with others. The Husserlian reduction to my own experience is itself set 
within the Western tradition as a deeply problematic feature of that 
tradition” (1985: 227). 


Possibility and ownness 


Common to Husserl, Heidegger, and Arendt is a conception of the ideas 
of possibility and ownness. Husserl’s “possibility” is of central importance 
to his experiencing Ego. While involved in the act of perceiving, the 
experiencing Ego always has further possibilities. Husserl maintains that 
inherent in the act of perception is the existence of more possibilities, 
because the act of perception never fully encompasses a thing in its 
entirety. Thus, we never exhaust all the possibilities in the act of 
experiencing through perception. Necessarily, then, no external 
representation can ever be “adequate” as so defined, for an external object 
could always be perceived from another perspective, in another way. As 
we are always confined to a spatio-temporal perspective, Husserl’s tells 
us each perspective must be itself limited, never all encompassing. 
Consequently, we are never free from a perspective; in itself, a perspective 
is limited, but allows the possibility of other perspectives. 

In addition, the importance of possibility also appears in Husserl’s 
bracketing during the phenomenological epoche. Once within the epoche, 
we open ourselves to the various noemata (Sinn) from our intentional 
acts. The notion of possibility is essential here because meanings may 
change, grow, expand, narrow, disappear, appear, overlap, and so on. 
Possibility is, therefore, a central idea to the phenomenological Ego 
experiencing as such. 

Husserl’s concept of “ownness” is connected to this idea and is also 
found under the phenomenological bracketing. Actually, all the 
phenomenological bracketing could be a testament to “ownness,” whereas 
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in the reduction, the Ego firmly grabs a hold of the workings of its own 
consciousness and its own meanings. In addition, Husserl speaks of “my 
peculiar ownness” while the Ego is bracketed in the transcendental— 
phenomenological reduction. What is my “own” is my individual 
intentionalities, my own psyche. The discussion of ownness is eventually 
instrumental as well to Husserl’s raising the important issue of other 
Egos, and an objective world. 

Heidegger also centers much of his discussion of Dasein around the 
ideas of possibility and ownness; he insists, for example, “[Dasein] is 
primarily Being-possible.” Possibility is an “existentiale” for Dasein, 
who always has before it definite possibilities and displays “concern” 
over which possibilities to actualize. In terms of its thrownness, 
Heidegger’s Dasein is its possibilities. In a sense, possibilities stand 
limitless for Dasein since Dasein is identified as a Being who is always 
“ahead-of-itself.” 

The concept of possibility is prominent in Heidegger’s theory when it 
is discussed in relation to Dasein’s understanding of its own death. Death 
is always necessarily “outstanding,” “impending” for Dasein. As a 
possibility that will at some time be actualized, death makes Dasein a 
Being-towards its possibilities. Death is Dasein’s “ownmost possibility.” 
Thus death, as the distinct possibility that it is, largely defines, determines, 
and awakens Dasein. It is the most significant possibility that Dasein 
faces, the one possibility that Dasein owns completely unto itself. 

This last point shows the connection between Heidegger’s conception 
of possibility for Dasein and Dasein’s ownness, which demands further 
delineation. Ownness is essentially relevant to Heidegger’s depiction of 
Dasein, or more accurately, Dasein’s noticeable lack of it. Ownness or 
“authenticity” is not the everydayness of Dasein, but “inauthenticity” or 
“falling” is. Heidegger describes Dasein as “for the most part ... Not- 
Being-itself.” Dasein becomes “absorbed in the world and Being-with- 
others,” “fascinated by the world,” both integral to its experience with 
the they. 

Heidegger characterizes the they, a concept highly relevant to our 
discussion of Arendt, as “no one” and “everyone,” representing the way 
things have been publicly interpreted, and therefore not authentically 
Dasein’s own. The they, “the kind of being of everydayness,” represents 
for Dasein its unanswerability to itself and Dasein “fleeing in the face of 
itself.” By contrast, one’s ownness in Heidegger implies that Dasein 
interprets the world in a way unique to Dasein itself. Ownness becomes 
a modification of the they since proximally Dasein is they. 

It is also relevant that Heidegger suggests that there exists a particular 
tension for Dasein when it allows the they to interpret death since death 
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signifies primordially what is “one’s own.” Particularly, the they becomes 
problematic as Dasein considers its own end, for “no one can take the 
Other’s dying away from him” (1962: 240). The they treats death as a 
“case of death,” as “someone else dying.” Dying, when depicted as 
belonging to no one in particular, is perverted into a public occurrence. 
Heidegger declares this “inauthentic” because it means Dasein may treat 
the possibility of death as belonging ubiquitously to no one, when death 
is Dasein’s own. 

Heidegger does not condemn Dasein’s Being-towards-death to 
absolute inauthenticity, however. Dasein may define and characterize 
death as its own by not fleeing from this knowledge. Since death truly 
individualizes Dasein from the they, anticipation of death for Dasein 
represents an ideal opportunity for Dasein to be its own self. Heidegger’s 
redemptive upswing is that Dasein can fully recover itself from the they 
in the presence of its own conscience, as conscience is Dasein’s “call” to 
itself. According to Heidegger, conscience represents Dasein’s inner 
discourse with itself in which Dasein is the subject. Getting entangled in 
the they signifies that Dasein is not listening to itself, not appealing to 
itself. Listening to itself means that the self calls Dasein forth “into its 
own possibilities.” What causes this initial “call” to Dasein within itself, 
Heidegger contends, is Dasein in its “uncanniness,” in its state of “not- 
Being-at-home.” Uncanniness, Dasein’s reminder to itself that it is not 
essentially the they but is its own, is a calling by the conscience that 
summons Dasein out of the “fall.” We may conclude, then, that “cownness”’ 
exists at the heart of Heidegger’s discussion of Dasein and eventually 
redeems Dasein from its “fallenness.” 

Turning to Arendt, the notion of possibility is applied politically: 
political action particularly creates a realm of possibilities. In this “web 
of human relationships” which includes political action, no one 
individual’s goal is guaranteed to come to fruition as a result of 
innumerable conflicting wills and intentions in the public domain of 
action. The consequences of individuals engaging in action, we have 
seen, are “boundless”: each action may be what sets off many other 
actions, processes, beginnings. She states: “The smallest act in the most 
limited circumstances bears the seed of the same boundlessness, because 
one deed, and sometimes one word, suffices to change every 
constellation” (1958: 190). These words suggest that there is a situation 
of limitless possibilities with political action. Again distinguishing herself 
from Husserl and Heidegger, Arendt insists that possibilities are not the 
mark of the individual in isolation, but of individuals interacting together. 
When discussed earlier by Husserl and Heidegger, “possibility” was 
identified within the subject itself. Taminiaux argues that Heidegger’s 
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“individuation is fundamentally hostile to communication and 
expression” (1997: 15). Arendt would not deny the connection between 
possibility and the subject, since the formulating of each “who” holds 
many possibilities, but she would claim that the predominant place where 
possibility is found is within the web of human relations. 

Concerning the notion of ownness, Arendt discusses this issue in 
various places in her writings and in various ways. Perhaps the most 
memorable and thought-provoking is her exploration of evil in Eichmann 
in Jerusalem. Whiles serving as a journalist for the trial of Nazi war 
criminal Adolf Eichmann, Arendt was forced into deep thought 
concerning the nature of evil. Upon listening to and watching this man 
intently, Arendt surprisingly concluded that he was not the “monster’ 
that people comfortably made him out to be. If anything, Arendt found 
him quite normal and even-minded. She was left to uncover how, then, 
someone normal could be capable of willingly partaking in such intense 
evil. Eichmann himself presented Arendt with a clue to solving this 
mystery: the peculiar character that Eichmann unfailingly displayed 
throughout the trial involved a rather exhaustive use of clichés. In addition, 
he continually defended his actions during the war as just “following 
orders,” and that he had not done anything wrong but follow his duty to 
obey. Arendt explains, “Eichmann, despite his rather bad memory, 
repeated word for word the same stock phrases and self-invented clichés, 
(when he did succeed in constructing a sentence of his own, he repeated 
it until it became a cliché)” (1963a: 49). Furthermore, Arendt states that 
Eichmann “... had a horrible gift of consoling himself with clichés” to 
the point where it almost became comical since he often unconsciously 
contradicted himself by employing conflicting clichés. 

Arendt’s deduction is that Eichmann was simply incapable of original 
thought, of his own thought. She concluded that his conscience, the bed 
of one’s own thought, had ceased to function. Therefore, the manifestation 
of “evil” in Eichmann truly was “motiveless,” because logically one must 
be actively thinking to have a motive. Arendt explains evil is “thought- 
defying ... because thought tries to reach some depth, to go to the roots, 
and the moment it concerns itself with evil, it is frustrated because there 
is nothing” (1978a: 251). From this new insight, Arendt used the phrase 
“banality of evil,”'> although she was careful later to clarify that she 
possessed no developed theory for this term. Some evil, Arendt asserts, 
is simply “banal” in its nature, insipid and shallow. Eichmann’s was a 
“ .. lack of imagination, but he was not stupid. It was sheer 
thoughtlessness — something by no means identical with stupidity — that 
predisposed him to become one of the greatest criminals” (1963a: 288). 

In relation to our purposes, Arendt is asserting that one’s ownness is 
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intimately connected to thinking, the inner discourse one has with oneself. 
She elucidates that 


the habit of living together explicitly with oneself, being engaged in 
that silent dialogue between me and myself which since Socrates 
and Plato we call thinking. ... Whatever else happens, as long as we 
live, we are condemned to live together with ourselves. 
(Young-Bruehl 1982: 376) 


Therefore, those living in their ownness, continuing that inner dialogue, 
would have difficulty pursuing such nefarious goals because it would 
mean living with it. 

Arendt says in The Life of the Mind, “To Socrates, the duality of the 
two in one meant no more than if you want to think, you must see to it 
that the two who carry on the dialogue be in good shape, that the partners 
be friends” (1971a: 187-8). Eichmann ensured his conscience never 
suffered this shame by simply denying it a voice. Authentic thinking is 
one’s own, springs from the self, and must be reconciled within the self. 
This is why Arendt, through Socrates, insists, “it is better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong, because you can remain the friend of the sufferer; who 
would want to be the friend or have to live with a murderer? Not even 
another murderer” (197 1a: 188). Procuring one’s ownness predominantly 
through thinking for Arendt leads to authentic, possibly even good, living. 

One can hardly deny the transparent influence of Heidegger on Arendt 
and her conception of the “banality of evil.” As examined earlier, Dasein’s 
most authentic form of living is thinking for itself, arising out of itself. 
This notion is paralleled in Arendt’s working of evil as possibly not 
“arising out of oneself,” but literally the absence of any self at all. 
Heidegger also writes extensively in Being and Time about the possibility 
for conscience to call Dasein back into itself, to pull Dasein from the 
fallenness of the they and answer to itself. 

Arendt suggests another notion of ownness different from the above 
in The Human Condition. Here, Arendt returns to the idea that ownness 
is somehow paradoxically linked to others. An example of this is Arendt’s 
already cited notion that I only reveal fully who I am to others, it being 
impossible for me to ever fully recognize this myself. She writes, “In 
acting and speaking, men show who they really are, reveal actively their 
unique personal identities and thus make their appearance in the human 
world” (1958: 179). Thus, who I am, my ownness, exists as a curious 
intangibility only fully disclosed in and by the presence of others. 

Arendt’s utilization of these ideas stands superior to, and certainly 
more developed than, those of Husserl and Heidegger. What continually 
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appears to be the case is that Husserl and Heidegger deal with these 
various concepts in a somewhat flat and one-dimensional manner, a sign, 
arguably, of remaining in the ivory tower of the professional thinker. 
Taminiaux argues: 


Her irony emerged and gained substance when she realized that those 
who devote their lives entirely to bios theoretikos not only fail to 
recognize the essential features of active life, but also wrap thought 
itself in various fallacies. I don’t doubt that it is by comparing what 
she had retained of Heidegger’s teaching at the time of the project 
of fundamental ontology with what he expressed in his post-World 
War II texts that she came to realize this speciousness. I don’t doubt 
also that the emergence of her irony toward the professional thinkers 
had something to do with a sort of self-critique. 

(1997: 18) 


Arendt improves upon both Husserl and Heidegger repeatedly because 
she alone appears to have the insight that rarely are concepts, like life 
itself, one-dimensional but are often complex and even paradoxical. This 
is exemplified in the above treatment of ownness. Unlike Husserl and 
Heidegger, Arendt understands that sometimes “ownness” is just that, 
peculiar to the individual, and yet, at other times, ownness must include 
the presence of others actively assisting in the creation of my ownness. 
Perhaps of the two, Husserl comes closer than Heidegger in capturing 
this insight since Arendt describes Heidegger’s Dasein’s being-towards- 
death as in “absolute isolation.” But even in the working of the 
understanding of ownness in relation to Others found in his “Fifth 
Meditation,” Husserl’s “others” remain flat and lifeless, in no way 
resembling Arendt’s animated political beings. 


Temporality 


No discussion of the philosophers Husserl, Heidegger, and Arendt would 
be complete without mentioning at length the idea of temporality common 
to all three. This idea, more than any other, is fundamental to the workings 
of all their theories. 

Once more starting with Husserl, we witness an absolute emphasis 
on temporality as that which forms the resounding mark of consciousness 
itself. According to Husserl, consciousness is temporal, not just in time. 
Consciousness is the “original temporality itself; every subjective process 
has its internal temporality,” Husserl explains. Even though his theory 
accounts for the past, the present, and the future aspects of time, what 
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stands predominant in Husserl’s theory is the present, the “now.” He 
describes it as “... a continually flowing absolute primordial phase, a 
living now” (1931: 221). 

It is also significant to our discussion that Husserl identifies time as 
phenomenological time, primordial to the experience of consciousness. 
“Inner Time Consciousness” (not identical to “cosmic physical” time, 
which is measurable, quantitative, and derived from phenomenological 
time) is the unitary form of all experiences. Thus, the experiences of a 
consciousness and temporality are intimately connected. Although 
Husserl’s emphasis is on the “now’— the present — in his Ego’s experience 
of time, accounting for bringing the past and the future into the “now” 
was a concern for him. Husserl accomplished this synthesis by claiming 
that in the “Original Time Consciousness” the Ego does not stand isolated, 
disparate from each “now” to “now,” comparable to a bouncing ball. 
Instead, time is experienced as a “continuous flow,” an interdependent 
continuation of “nows.” That is, the ego has two intuitive horizons at all 
times, the “just-past” and the “just-about-to-come.” There is experienced 
a “constant flow of retentions and protentions.” 

In other words, Husserl contends that time is primordially an 
experience of the “now,” but does not demand that the past and the future 
are beyond the Ego’s grasp. Rather, in the experience of time, the Ego 
always intuitively has before it the “just-past” and the “just-yet-to-come.” 
The example often cited is that of the experience of listening to music; 
with music, one does not hear each single note in a succession of “nows,” 
but experiences the notes in a “continual flow” in which the notes just 
passed are still somehow retained and the notes about to come are 
somehow anticipated. 

Heidegger follows Husserl’s path of discussing temporality primarily 
as it is experienced, not in its derivative—objective form. Heidegger argues 
that temporality is “the meaning of the Being of the entity we call Dasein” 
(1962: 38). Like Husserl’s consciousness, Heidegger’s Dasein finds itself 
in time and understands itself through temporality: “Everydayness reveals 
itself as a mode of temporality” (1962: 277). 

Heidegger attempts to integrate Dasein’s experience of past, present, 
and future by emphasizing each associated experience. For instance, 
Dasein, Heidegger explains, is its past. Dasein’s past is a property that is 
still “present-at-hand” for Dasein. Furthermore, Dasein has an intimate 
experience of the present in its everydayness, through its use of tools for 
instance; Dasein becomes “busied, preoccupied” in the “now.” However, 
what remains Heidegger’s greatest contribution concerning Dasein’s 
relation to temporality is his thoughts on Dasein and its future. “Already- 
ahead-of-itself,” Heidegger explains, “Dasein is always ‘beyond itself’ 
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in terms of potentiality for Being” (1962: 236). Because Dasein is 
primordially care, it is always surveying its future possibilities, always 
has a grasp on the future. 

Heidegger maintains that Dasein is future oriented because it is 
consciously aware of its own end, its own nothingness. Dasein is 
constantly assessing its possibilities, and death, as a possibility for Dasein, 
“’,. does not signify Dasein’s Being-at-an-end but a Being-towards-an- 
end” (1962: 288). Dasein then is a future-oriented being because it exists 
towards the possibility of its own death. At every moment moving towards 
its own death, Dasein is a being that is said to reveal itself as always 
“ahead-of-itself.” Therefore, in terms of temporality, Dasein is primarily 
future oriented because it is always with its future possibilities. 

As expected, Arendt uses the concept of temporality quite differently 
from Husserl and Heidegger. Surely each thinker’s treatment of this issue 
is the most decisive of all those examined. Husserl’s emphasis concerning 
temporality lies in the present. Heidegger emphasizes the future. Arendt 
emphasizes the “past.” Yet, use of the word “past” is somewhat misplaced 
in a discussion of Arendt’s ideas because the past is not understood as 
past per se, but as beginnings. 

Arendt certainly respected the shared insight of Husserl and Heidegger 
by understanding temporality primarily as it is experienced, not relying 
on objectified time. Yet, she diverged from the ideas of each because 
both Husserl and Heidegger had emphasized the “wrong” aspects of the 
tripartite nature of time as past—present—future in Arendt’s opinion. Young- 
Bruehl understands Arendt’s criticism of Heidegger on this issue to be, 
“Heidegger provided the ‘thrownness’ of man towards death, his headlong 
rush into the future that comes towards him, but he did not present the 
force of the past, the presence of beginnings” (1982: 496). 

As we have seen, Arendt’s notion of natality is central to The Human 
Condition. Early in the book, she contends that all three of the human 
activities of labor, work, and action are rooted in natality since each has 
the task of providing and preserving the world for the continual flux of 
newcomers born into the world. However, action, Arendt contends, 
maintains the closest connection with natality. This is why natality, and 
not mortality, as found in the work of Heidegger, is the central category 
for political thought. As we know, Arendt’s political activity in the public 
realm is characterized as the domain of words and deeds coming from 
distinct and unique individuals. Inherent to this political activity is 
unpredictability, unexpectedness, and boundlessness. Newness and 
beginnings with uncertain endings are implicit to the characteristics. 

Thus, natality distinguishes itself as the most prominent in the temporal 
scheme because it alone accounts for the fact that the human being 
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continually has new opportunities, new possibilities, and new beginnings 
in order to form who one is. In addition to our physical birth, we are 
continually given new beginnings upon which to act through political 
action. Action itself is described by Arendt as a birth: “To act means to 
take initiative, to begin, to set something in motion” (1958: 177). Action 
symbolizes natality. 

However, Arendt does leave room within this conception of 
temporality for a very distinct future dimension as well — immortality. 
On the basis of the ancient Greek understanding, Arendt contends that 
humanity may acquire certain forms of immortality, this “deathless life 
on earth,” despite each individual’s physical demise. Humanity is capable 
of immortal deeds, “... an ability to leave nonperishable traces behind” 
(1958: 19). Hence, Arendt has symbolically defied Heidegger’s Dasein’s 
end, an end into nothingness. Death need not represent nothingness; 
immortality may be gained specifically from political action as one’s 
deeds and words live on in the memory of future generations. Arendt 
states definitively in response to Heidegger’s understanding of 
temporality: 


It is the faculty of action that interferes with the law of mortality 
because it interrupts the inexorable automatic course of daily life. 
... The life span of man running towards death would inevitably 
carry every human to ruin and destruction if it were not for the faculty 
of interrupting it and beginning something new, a faculty which is 
inherent in action like an ever-present reminder that men, though 
they must die, are not born in order to die but in order to begin. 
(1958: 246) 


Heidegger would surely label this sentiment as an inauthentic 
understanding of death. He might accuse Arendt’s depiction of death as 
arefusal to understand it as an end, a refusal to own it as my end. Instead, 
Arendt has made death a somehow public occurrence, thereby denying 
death as the end that it authentically is. Arendt would likely respond that 
Heidegger has confused being future oriented with being death oriented. 
The two are not synonymous. Her unique individuals in the public realm 
of political action are future oriented whenever they partake in a new 
beginning with their words and deeds. They are certainly future oriented 
when they perform deeds that help ensure their immortality. Yet, in neither 
of these instances are they death-oriented. Where philosophers like 
Descartes sharply distinguish between subject and object, Heidegger 
sharply distinguishes between life and death. Arendt possesses an 
awareness that these lines are not so conveniently drawn with human 
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beings because of our potential for the distinctness of our “who” being 
immortalized in others’ memory, an improvement over Heidegger’s ideas 
on the temporality of his being. Arendt cleverly draws together all aspects 
of temporality by shining light on the now (the “present’’) in the political, 
and emphasizing it as continual beginnings (the “past” or “‘natality’’), 
and then revealing its immortal character (the “future’”). Only Husserl 
comes close to this type of fluidity of the temporal, yet he only stresses 
the immediate past and future in the “now.” Within Arendt’s work, these 
three are in continual ebb and flow with each other. 

By adding specific dimensions to certain concepts that now become 
indispensable to a full understanding and discussion of those issues, 
Arendt’s philosophy often represents an improvement of ideas she shares 
in common with Husserl and Heidegger. Rejecting the posture of the 
professional philosopher, Arendt convincingly argues that the political, 
plurality, and the interactive cannot easily be dismissed as “anthropology 
of man,” inferior to an “ontology of man,” as these are now understood 
to have an ontological dimension. Because she has the left the ivory 
tower, embracing the idea that “Men, and not Man, inhabit the earth,” 
Arendt’s insight unveils how necessary plurality and the interactive are 
in order to fully understand human existence. Comparatively, Husserl’s 
Ego and Heidegger’s Dasein look like automatons when placed next to 
Arendt’s unique, distinct, and lively individual in the public realm of 
political action who, through actively engaging in the soundless dialogue 
of thinking, interacts with others, forges new beginnings, formulates its 
particular “who,” while simultaneously achieving immortality. 


Socrates and Jaspers: philosophy as 
ancilla vitae 


In his book The Thracian Maid and the Professional Thinker, Taminiaux 
(1997) argues that there was “no room” for an amor mundi in Heidegger’s 
fundamental ontology because it comes from “the viewpoint of the bios 
theoretikos.” With this, Taminiaux reveals the essential reason why 
Arendt’s theorizing ultimately had to break with the Heideggerian model. 
Heidegger’s Dasein may be in in-the-world, but Arendt’s political actor 
cares deeply for the world it inhabits with others. Arendt’s philosophical 
approach that respects plurality and interaction became her philosophical 
way of testifying to her amor mundi, for a love of the world means 
embracing all that it has to offer. Arendt learned this love for the world 
from the philosophical figures of Socrates and Karl Jaspers, both of whom 
displayed a philanthropia, a “readiness to share the world with other 


” 


men. 
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The two major ways in which Socrates and Jaspers influenced Arendt’s 
thought is through their lives and their philosophies. Arendt’s movement 
away from abstract-oriented philosophy can be traced to Socrates’ and 
Jaspers’ similar attempts to reflect in their own everyday lives what they 
espoused in their philosophies. As Arendt explains, “In Jaspers, as in 
Socrates, there does not exist the philosopher, who (since Aristotle) has 
led an Existenz singled out from other men” (1946: 52). Neither practiced 
philosophy in the typical professional manner, preferring the more active 
and worldly “philosophizing.” As a result, both came to recognize a 
fundamental responsibility towards the world and its inhabitants. 

The primary link between Arendt’s appreciation for Socrates and her 
long-standing loyalty to Jaspers was most likely her husband, Heinrich 
Bliicher, who served as a strong influence over Arendt’s work in his own 
right. Jaspers once wrote to Arendt, “... it seems to me just as Plato’s 
ideas could not have taken shape without Socrates, so yours could not 
have become what they are without Heinrich” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
616). Others who knew Arendt agreed; her biographer, Young-Bruehl, 
suggests that Arendt’s “concern for political action might never have 
been as deep as it was had she not met and married a very political animal 
— Heinrich Bliicher” (1982: xi). Never traditionally trained nor holding 
any higher degrees, Bliicher, a “man of action,” taught philosophy at the 
New School for Social Research and Bard College for many years. 
Referring to himself as an “‘anti-academic philosopher,” Bliicher did not 
publish during his career and instead focused his energy on teaching, 
developing a “masterfully impromptu” style. His courses, Young-Bruehl 
explains, were “designed to introduce students to the sources of creative 
power” (1982: 270). 

Heinrich Bliicher was a considerable political force as well. Before 
meeting Arendt, Bliicher maintained an active political life as a Berlin 
Spartacist and Communist in his youth. In addition to his years of political 
activism, Bliicher possessed a talent for political writings and interpreting 
political affairs, a talent that became highly influential in Arendt’s world 
of thought. Arendt’s dialogue of thinking about political matters was 
made manifest in the world through concentrated conversations with her 
husband. Arendt once wrote Jaspers that, “thanks to my husband, I have 
learned to think politically and see historically” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
31). 

Arendt’s tendency to straddle the titles of both philosopher and political 
theorist, never completely relinquishing one for the other, was a tendency 
she shared with Bliicher, who also embraced both titles simultaneously. 
Whereas Arendt began in the structured academic world of philosophy 
only, later, to come to the political “affairs of men,” Bliicher’s life took 
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the opposite path of spending his youth involved in various political 
organizations, only to slowly develop a philosophical education and, 
eventually, a philosophical career. In a story that could have just as easily 
described Arendt — but in reverse — Bliicher’s friend Robert Gilbert tells 
of how he first met Bliicher when he once skillfully spoke at a Communist 
rally. Impressed, Gilbert approached Bliicher and complimented him for 
being a natural politician. Bliicher, indignant, replied in frustration, Ich 
bin ein Philosoph! It was Bliicher’s wish to integrate the two and be a 
politically aware, politically involved philosopher, or, as he described it, 
“to talk philosophically about politics.” According to Young-Bruehl, 
Bliicher lectured to his students that there are two concerns without which 
philosophical activity is not possible: “erotics (friendship) and politics” 
(1982: 433). 

Bliicher, therefore, certainly encouraged that part of Arendt that was 
a politically oriented philosopher. His influence was not by example alone, 
but clearly took the form of an involved partnership in Arendt’s work. 
Arendt dedicated her first book, The Origins of Totalitarianism, to 
Bliicher, and one friend was known to comment that the work was the 
“unwritten political philosophy of the person to whom it is dedicated.””'® 
This joint effort was the result of many conversations that Arendt and 
Bliicher shared, through which Bliicher was often responsible for opening 
Arendt’s eyes to a more advanced political sensibility. Young-Bruehl 
credits Bliicher for “shaping” Arendt’s thought in all of her political works, 
as well as teaching Arendt to “approach politics philosophically.” A good 
example is Arendt’s basic position that “plurality is the condition of human 
action,” which appears either implicitly or explicitly in all of Arendt’s 
books. Young-Bruehl claims that this position is a consequence of 
Bliicher’s well-known interest in the quotation from Genesis, “male and 
female created He them.” Whereas Bliicher interpreted these words as a 
basis for the equality of the sexes, Arendt found confirmation of the 
worldly experience that a plurality of distinct human beings inhabits the 
earth. 

By valuing the Socratic method of teaching and philosophizing on 
one hand and by frequently expressing approval of Jaspers and his work 
on the other, Bliicher promoted Arendt’s appreciation for both these 
thinkers. Bliicher’s friends labeled him the “identical twin of Socrates” 
because of his love of teaching and his refusal to publish during his many 
years as a philosophy professor. Embracing the Socratic role, Young- 
Bruehl tells us that Bliicher “enjoyed walking back and forth on the 
beautiful campus of Bard as though it were an agora and he Socrates; his 
students collected around him, talking and disputing as their Master 
graced them with his aphorisms and his stories” (1982: 271). When 
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Bliicher taught his courses at Bard College and the New School, Socrates 
was a common topic of discussion. In a 1952 lecture, Bliicher said: 


Socrates claimed to be a midwife ... and he said he helped bring 
forth the child. What he really meant (and did not say) was that he 
engendered the child. He thought that it took two people to bring 
forth a thought, that without communication thought is not possible. 

(Young-Bruehl 1982: 268) 


Arendt’s commitment to the interactive is, therefore, clearly one that 
Bliicher shared." Bliicher’s students recount how his lectures frequently 
included a dismissal of solipsistic tendencies in thought and in life. He 
was known to say to them, “We cannot run after ourselves. We must see 
ourselves reflected in others,” a faithful expression of Arendt’s same 
thought in The Human Condition, in which she maintains that the 
formation of the self is only through the active participation of others, 
and that others often know us better than we know ourselves. 

Through his method of teaching, Bliicher also showed his appreciation 
for Jaspers by taking to heart Jaspers’ insistence that “philosophy is for 
everyman.” It is clear that these two important men in Arendt’s life deeply 
respected one another, and Arendt once said that she possessed an 
“intellectual companionship” with both. The mutuality of their respective 
philosophical outlooks was confirmed time and time again through letters 
and conversations. In 1952, for example, Bliicher explained to Jaspers 
the basis of one of his upcoming courses: 


I’m planning to attack progressive education and its catastrophic 
consequences here by means of something I’m calling com- 
municative education in your honor. For this project I'll be drawing 
a great deal on the source I consider the true primal source of all 
your philosophy, i.e. your theory of communication. 

(Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 190) 


Bliicher often spoke of the “value” of Jaspers’ “method of 
communication” and agreed with Arendt that Jaspers was a unique 
political force in Germany. Bliicher wrote to Jaspers in a 1962 letter that 
Jaspers’ recent “speech to the Germans” was one of the “only events” in 
recent times to have “political significance” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
399). Bliicher believed that Jaspers seemed uniquely aware of the fact 
that “politics is in such dire need of philosophy today” (Arendt and Jaspers 
1992: 401). This relationship was not unilaterally influential, however, 
as Jaspers referred to Bliicher as his “political superior,” explaining “by 
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way of Hannah you have sometimes instructed me in the past” (Arendt 
and Jaspers 1992: 403). In the end, Bliicher and Arendt’s friendship with 
Jaspers proved to be dynamically influential, with each benefiting from 
the unique insights of the other two. 


Socrates 


In a section entitled “The Answer of Socrates” in The Life of the Mind, 
Arendt discusses Socrates and his ideas about thinking, symbolically 
conveying his significance to her position. She explains that she chose 
Socrates after searching for a model of thinking that was 


an example of a thinker who was not a professional, who in his 
person unified two apparently contradictory passions, for thinking 
and acting ... inthe ... sense of being equally at home in both spheres 
and able to move from one sphere to the other with the greatest 
apparent ease ... . Best suited for this role would be a man who 
counted himself neither among the many or among the few ... who 
had no aspiration to be a ruler of men, no claim even to be particularly 
well fitted by his superior wisdom to act in an advisory capacity to 
those in power, but not aman who submitted meekly to being ruled 
either; in brief, a thinker who always remained a man among men, 
who did not shun the marketplace, who was a citizen among citizens, 
doing nothing, claiming nothing except what in his opinion every 
citizen should be and have a right to. 

(1971a: 167) 


Jaspers’ influence over Arendt is easily traceable to his professional 
position of serving as her doctoral director and to his personal friendship 
with Arendt throughout her life; their many conversations and letters 
clearly left an impression on Arendt. Though Arendt obviously did not 
enjoy such an intimate familiarity with Socrates and his thought, Socrates 
nonetheless represents one of the strongest influences in Arendtian 
philosophy. A major reason why Arendt was drawn to Socrates is that he 
was so atypical of the history of Western philosophy that was to follow 
him: “Unlike the professional philosophers,” Arendt contends, he “felt 
the urge to check with his fellow-men to learn whether his perplexities 
were shared by them ...” (1971a: 172). Possessing an amor mundi, 
Socrates uniquely “wanted to bring philosophy down from the sky to the 
earth ...” (Arendt 1971a: 165). 

As we have seen, Arendt placed great esteem in particular on Socrates’ 
notion that the thinking activity is a dialogue between me and myself, 
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and endorsed his position that conscience is built upon the desire to not 
be in disagreement with oneself. Indeed, a quick glance at Arendt’s many 
works reveals that, when Arendt elicits Socrates, it is predominantly in 
reference to this aspect of his thought. Socrates was one of Arendt’s first 
introductions to interaction, with his notion that the self in the dialogue 
of thinking demands that the “partners be friends” and that human 
plurality is indicated in this partnership. In other words, Socrates showed 
Arendt that the dialogue of thinking in the life of the mind and the actual 
dialogue that goes on among friends feed and inform one another in a 
philosophical dynamism. Arendt paraphrased this notion as, “living 
together with others begins with living together with oneself.” Immersing 
herself in these two kinds of dialogues allowed Arendt to thoughtfully 
consider the content of her discussions with “friends” like Bliicher and 
Jaspers, and to engage in a thinking that produced her various works. 
What Arendt respected about Socrates’ philosophizing, then, was that it 
is conducive to, even dependent upon, living among others. From 
Socrates, Arendt learned the importance of an interactive element in 
philosophy, and, more concretely, the importance of the preservation of 
the plurality of human beings. 

But Socrates also came to represent pre-Platonic philosophy for 
Arendt, a philosophy that was at home in the world of others, a world 
not reducible to Plato’s cave. Whereas Plato regarded the everyday life 
among others as filled with shadows and ignorance, Socrates valued the 
opportunity to discuss philosophical notions with others. His ancilla vitae 
meant that Socrates’ political disposition lacked the element of 
paternalistic control that has come to epitomize Plato’s political outlook. 
As Jeffrey Isaac says, for Arendt, “the model of Socrates is decisive for 
both philosophy and politics” (1992: 202). 

If Socrates’ life and thought represent to Arendt the culminating 
amalgamation of philosophy and politics, Socrates’ trial and execution 
represent to Arendt the beginning of their schism. In “Philosophy and 
Politics,” Arendt (1990) claims that the gulf between these two human 
interests began when Plato witnessed the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates. Arendt argues that the experience made Plato not only doubt 
the reliability of the polis, but also the teaching of Socrates, since he was 
not able to use the art of persuasion to convince his fellow citizens of his 
innocence. Persuasion (“the specifically political form of speech”) and 
doxa were replaced by Plato with dialegesthai, the art of dialectic. She 
explains, “The chief distinction between persuasion and dialectic is that 
the former always addresses a multitude (peithein ta plethe) whereas 
dialectic is possible only as a dialogue between two” (1990: 79). The 
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effect this change would have on the perceived value of all things political 
should be clear. 

Thus, Socrates, his style, and his thought all represent for Arendt a 
period when philosophy and politics were not such enemies of one 
another. Arendt determined that the Socratic “insights” were born out of 
a“... still-intact relationship to politics and the specifically philosophical 
experience” (1990: 101). It was Plato who was largely responsible for 
setting into motion the distinct type of political philosophy with which 
we are familiar today. Politics as the relation of rule and obedience, as 
the expression of predictability, as the designed product of the philosopher, 
were all unfamiliar notions to Socrates. It was only after Socrates that 
Arendt claims acting and thinking became so disjoined as to represent 
two different ways of life. “[I]t was precisely this dichotomy between 
thought and action that Socrates had feared and tried to prevent in the 
polis” (1954a: 116). A fundamental reason, then, that Socrates was so 
influential over Arendt’s thought is because she found in him proof that 
the philosopher and the political actor are not mutually exclusive. As 
William Richardson said, Socrates “... is taken by Arendt to be the model 
thinker because [he is] equally at home in both activity and thought” 
(1987: 129). 

Furthermore, Socrates’ philosophizing was not the embodiment of 
quietude and solitude that Arendt believed came to characterize the history 
of philosophy, beginning with Plato and Aristotle. Socrates was dependent 
upon the active involvement of others as a means of giving expression to 
his thought. Arendt argues that Socrates made “public, in discourse, the 
thinking process — the dialogue that soundlessly goes on within me, 
between me and myself; he performed in the marketplace the way the 
flute player performed at a banquet. It is sheer performance, sheer activity” 
(1982: 37). Arendt emulated this in her own life, performing this same 
activity of thinking with both Bliicher and Jaspers. 

As a consequence of this activity, Arendt identifies in Socrates what 
she believes to be a unique respect for doxa within the history of Western 
philosophy, a respect that disappeared immediately with Plato. Plato’s 
disdain for opinion, Arendt argues, “became the cornerstone of his concept 
of truth” (1990: 74). She labels Plato’s opposition between truth and 
opinion to be “the most anti-Socratic conclusion that Plato drew from 
Socrates’ trial,” since Socrates held that there is truth to each individual’s 
doxa, to each individual’s “own opening to the world” (1990: 75). Arendt 
understands doxa to be that which “comprehends the world as it opens 
itself to me,” and is therefore not reducible to “subjective fantasy and 
arbitrariness” (1990: 80). She explains that “the world opens up differently 
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to every man, according to his position in it” but that there is a “sameness 
of the world, its commonness” which “resides in the fact that the same 
world opens up to everyone and despite all differences between men and 
their positions in the world — and consequently their doxai (opinions) — 
‘both you and I are human’ ” (1990: 80). Socrates lived in and around 
this doxa by spending the majority of his time in the marketplace, and, 
through his maieutic method (a “political activity,” according to Arendt), 
attempted to “deliver each of the citizen’s to their truth.” But the Socratic 
introduction of the philosophical into the polis was not Plato’s dominion 
over the masses, nor even an education of the masses, but Socrates’ 
attempt to “improve their doxai, which constituted the political life in 
which he took part” (1990: 81). In this way, Arendt believes that Socrates 
was attempting to “make philosophy relevant for the polis” (1990: 91). 

Arendt argues that Socrates’ voluntary involvement with the doxai of 
others reveals an interdependence to the formation of opinions: “... just 
as nobody can know beforehand the other’s doxa, so nobody can know 
by himself and without further effort the inherent truth of his own opinion” 
(1990: 81). Socrates worked as the midwife to allow the citizens to 
discover and develop their opinions, so that they could find the truth in 
those opinions. It was a truth arrived at through the means of doxa, not 
through a destruction of doxa. Present here is also a taste of Arendt’s 
notion that the formation of the self is not possible in isolation; others 
are needed, as in this case, for the expression and development of my 
unique doxa. 

Socrates’ respect for doxai is significant for another reason. As we 
saw in the last chapter, Arendt held that the “world,” correctly understood, 
is that which “lies between people.” This “in between” is developed 
through authentic relating between individuals in which they establish a 
common world and common sense. “Common sense” for Arendt is Kant’s 
Gemeinsinn, “a sense common to all ... a faculty of judgment which, in 
its reflection, takes account ... of the mode of representation of all other 
men” (1982: 70-2). In other words, common sense comes about when 
each individual looks upon the world, develops a unique dokei moi, and, 
in combination with others, acknowledges the sameness within all these 
“diverse points of view.” Worldliness is the eventual product, and its 
opposite, worldlessness, signifies the disappearance of this “in between.” 
Since Arendt believes that worldlessness is a form of human isolation, 
then in her eyes any philosopher recognizing the crucial importance of a 
worldliness constructed through a respect of doxai likewise protects 
human interaction. 

The legendary persona of Socrates undoubtedly served as a living 
example for Arendt as well. Ring (1998) suggests that Arendt modeled 
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herself after Socrates as both thinker and political actor, primarily in that 
Arendt routinely made it a practice not to shy away from an unpopular 
opinion (a characteristic of Arendt which will be examined in Chapter 
4). A prime example is Arendt’s choices surrounding the Eichmann affair. 
When Arendt chose to describe Eichmann as a rather “normal” individual 
with no remarkable anti-Semitic tendencies, many were outraged by 
Arendt’s implication that there was nothing seriously wrong with him, 
labeling her, among other things, a “Jewish self-hater.” Ring argues that 
in this situation Arendt took up the role of “the Socratic gadfly, the electric 
ray, and shocked her readers by dismantling the prefabricated categories 
people believed permitted them to understand Eichmann” (1998: 161). 
From Socrates Arendt learned that the activity of thinking can be 
“dangerous” because it challenges and ultimately undoes any thought 
solidified into doctrine. It was Socrates who served as an inspiration for 
Arendt to express original ideas, and to ask the unpopular questions that 
made her enemies from time to time.'® Arendt’s “Reflections on Little 
Rock” (1959a) is another example. In this article, Arendt criticizes recent 
attempts at segregation, chastising black parents who, according to her, 
were willing to put their children on the battle lines, so to speak, and to 
“bear the burden of this racial struggle” (Young-Bruehl 1982: 309). Even 
Arendt’s attempts to assuage the intense criticism that followed — by 
explaining that she believed all children should be shielded from the 
intensity and harshness of political affairs until they are adults and 
willingly take it on themselves — did not restore her reputation in the 
eyes of many. It was only after discussions with Ralph Ellison that Arendt 
reconsidered her position on “Little Rock” and openly admitted as much. 
Yet, like Socrates, Arendt was not willing to maintain and support an 
idea simply because to do otherwise would be to go against social custom 
and expectations. As with Socrates, Arendt routinely challenged 
conventions, and likewise earned a great deal of disapproval at times. 
But it was disapproval she was willing to accept if it fostered further 
dialogue on the issue. 


Jaspers 


When Karl Jaspers died in 1969, Arendt was noticeably distraught for 
months, for his death brought an end to a friendship that had lasted almost 
forty-five years. In a speech given at his memorial service, Arendt spoke 
of how Jaspers “realize[d] human existence in an exemplary way.” While 
he was alive, Arendt once told Jaspers that he was “the only [teacher] I 
have ever been able to recognize” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: xxiii). The 
respect Arendt possessed for Jaspers sprung from the same well of respect 
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she had for Socrates. Socrates and Jaspers were not only separate 
influences in Arendt’s life but also influential in that Arendt saw much 
alike in them. In “What is Existenz Philosophy,” Arendt compares Jaspers 
to Socrates, claiming that Jaspers’ “affinity to Socratic maieutic [the art 
of midwifery] is evident” (1946: 52). Like Socrates, Jaspers set out to 
teach nothing; his lectures reportedly did not fit the format of presenting 
a treatise on an issue, but instead followed the Socratic example of a 
“mode of communication.” This is because Jaspers shared Socrates’ 
interest in philosophizing and not philosophy. Jaspers, in a very Socratic 
style, explains that his Existenz-philosophie brings “the elucidation of 
existence, being directed at no object” and “leads to no result” (1951: 
177). Arendt describes this as a situation in which Jaspers “places himself 
in the revolt, fundamental to the new philosophy, of the philosophers 
against philosophy” (1946: 52). Arendt found it attractive that, with both 
Socrates and Jaspers, there is no trace of “the philosopher” who exists 
isolated from others. “In communication,” Arendt believed that Socrates 
and Jaspers show how “the philosopher moves among his fellows to 
whom he appeals as they in turn can appeal to him” (1946: 52). Like 
Socrates, Jaspers insisted that it was inauthentic for philosophy to be 
“devoid of any relationship with the life of the individual” (1951: 153). 
By encouraging such an absence, the history of philosophy “renounc[ed] 
its task” according to him. 

As in the case of Socrates, Jaspers’ inimitability left quite an impression 
on Arendt and her thought. Barnouw (1990) believes that Arendt saw in 
Jaspers an “ideal guiding her own work.” Confirming that they did indeed 
share an “intellectual companionship,” Young-Bruehl says that men like 
Jaspers served as an example for Arendt through his “humanitas and 
concern for the world.” Both Arendt and Jasper recognized that they 
thought alike; Arendt once confirmed for Jaspers “we are in agreement 
in all basic matters” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 486). Jaspers returned 
this sentiment, claiming to Arendt, “We share a similarity of outlook, or 
so it seems to me, to a remarkable degree” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
75). As a general disposition, Arendt spoke to Jaspers about “our context” 
of philosophy, which was to “[revolt] against philosophy as pure 
contemplation.” 

Fundamentally, it was Jaspers’ inclusion of communicability and 
worldliness that attracted Arendt to his philosophy — a “philosophy rooted 
in communication” and philosophy as “consciousness of being in the 
world.” No doubt connected to this was Jaspers’ personal recognition 
that in times of political crisis all individuals, including philosophers, 
must see themselves as involved and responsible. Lotte Kohler, a friend 
of Arendt’s, argues along with Hans Saner that Jaspers and Arendt agreed, 
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“all philosophy has political consequences and is to that extent one of 
the premises in which politics is based” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: xviii). 
A primary reason Jaspers’ political awareness probably remained so 
remarkable to Arendt throughout her life was that it was so noticeably 
lacking in Heidegger’s life and work. Heideggerian existential solipsism 
fostered in Heidegger the man the same myopic political consciousness 
that motivated Plato to envision and promote the philosopher-king. 
Jaspers, however, was able to reject solipsism both practically, through 
his involvement with the world, and theoretically, through his insistence 
that we “live among and alongside others” in a “state of mutual 
interdependence.” For these reasons, Arendt is better described as the 
student of Jaspers than of Heidegger. In Jaspers, Arendt’s indispensable 
amor mundi is mirrored. With her own work, Arendt purposely attempted 
to construct a “philosophy of mankind” whose central concept would be 
similar to Jaspers’ concept of communication. 

What in particular from Jaspersian philosophy is it that influenced 
Arendt? To gain an understanding of this demands an examination of the 
unique ideas expressed by Jaspers. However, a description of Jaspers’ 
“philosophy” would be inauthentic and misleading, as Jaspers himself 
took pains to avoid such objective, totalizing descriptions of his work. 
He was known to say, for example, that “philosophizing is real as it 
pervades an individual life at a given moment (Young-Bruehl 1982: 63). 
Similarly, Jaspers ardently believed that philosophy should be “concrete 
and practical without forgetting its origins for a minute” (Arendt and 
Jaspers 1992: 58). His career-long ambition, one inspired by 
Kierkegaard’s and Nietzsche’s shared “subver[sion] of philosophy itself,” 
was to reawaken within humanity its ability to philosophize, specifically, 
a “communicative philosophizing.” Thus, the content is not as significant 
to Jaspers as is the act. William Earle explains that it was the goal of his 
philosophizing “to call attention to the limits of knowledge, not with the 
skeptical purpose of disposing of knowledge altogether, but rather in 
order to let the truth which always lies just beyond those limits shine 
through for a moment” (Jaspers 1955: 9). 

Philosophical thinking, then, “prepares the ascent” towards what 
Jaspers calls “Transcendence.” Transcending is an activity of thought 
that brings one to the limits of the thinkable, a philosophizing towards 
what lies beyond, um griefende or The Encompassing. Jaspers’ 
Encompassing is meant to signify ultimate Being, but, as a term, is without 
specifiable content. Humanity, the world and Being itself are each an 
Encompassing. Jaspers explains: 


We inquire after the Being which, with the manifestation of all 
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encountered appearance in object and horizon yet recedes itself. This 
Being we call Encompassing. The Encompassing, then, is that which 
always makes its presence known, which does not appear itself, but 
from which everything comes to us.” 

(1956: 176) 


Crucial to understanding Jaspers’ philosophical disposition is his use 
of the notion Existenz. Through a grasp of Transcendence, the individual 
comprehends Existenz (“‘a form of human freedom,” as Arendt describes 
it) as his/her fundamental core. “A clarification of Existenz lights up its 
possibilities, its relations to other Existenzen and to Transcendence” 
(Jaspers 1955: 12). Jaspers summarizes his philosophizing in this way: 


Awakening to myself, in my own situation, I raise the question of 
being. Finding myself in the situation as an indeterminate possibility, 
I must search for being if I want to find my real self. But it is not 
until I fail in this search for intrinsic being that I begin to philosophize. 
This is what we call philosophizing on the ground of possible 
Existenz, and the method used is Transcending. 

(1971: 160-1) 


It is for this reason that Jaspers insisted on describing his work as 
Existenz-philosophy and not by a similar-sounding, but radically different, 
type of thought — existentialism. The term “existentialism” implies certain 
basic themes and doctrines that are accepted as true from the outset, 
whereas Existenz-philosophy attempts to be contentless. Where 
existentialism is just one more school of thought among other modern 
philosophical modes of thought, Existenz-philosophy as philosophizing 
rejects the orientation towards conclusion and emphasizes philosophy in 
its origin as wonder. This is an indication of what Jaspers found to be 
problematic about Heidegger’s Being and Time. In his Psychopathologie, 
Jaspers explains what troubled him about Heidegger’s opus: 


Notwithstanding the value of his concrete exposition, I consider this 
attempt, in principle, the wrong way for philosophy. For it leads 
those who follow it not to philosophizing but to the knowledge of a 
total conception of man’s being. This structure of thought does not 
become an aid for the historically concrete existence of the individual 
(by way of enhancing and confirming the reliable practice of his 
life) but becomes instead another veil which is the more fatal because 
it is precisely with sentences that come closest to Existence that real 
Existence is apt to be missed and become unserious. 

(1956: 27-8)" 
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Fundamental to Jaspers’ conception of Existenz is its affinity to reason. 
Reason is the key here since “Existenz only becomes clear through reason; 
reason only has content through Existenz” (Jaspers 1956: 224). As Earle 
explains, Jaspers understands the term reason “in its most comprehensive 
sense: it is the ratio which binds together the diverse; it is the bond which 
can unite anything with its other ... . Fundamentally, it can unite diverse 
Existenzen; such a union, communion, or communication is truth” 
(Jaspers 1955: 12). This is because Jaspers contends that “to be generally 
true” truth must be communicable in the sense that truth only appears in 
time and through communication. According to Jaspers, truth begins in 
a situation where there are two human beings: “Communication is the 
path to truth in all its forms ...,” he claims, “Thus the intellect finds 
clarity only in discussion” (1956: 175). 

This philosophizing is not, then, an individual esoteric activity. 
Philosophy is instead “self-development of individual in communication 
with individual” (Jaspers 1956: 163). Knowledge, Jaspers claims, “attains 
its full meaning only through the bond that unites men” (1956: 172). 
Jaspers insists that what becomes vital is a “readiness” to communicate 
with every other human being. So central is this notion of communication 
to Jaspers’ thought that he claims that the questions “What do they mean 
for communication?” and “Are they apt to promote communication or to 
impede it? Are they tempters of solitude or heralds of communication?” 
have become the focus and criteria of his philosophizing. He adds: 


This comparison of man and animal only points to communication 
as the universal condition of man’s being. It is so much his 
comprehensive essence that both what man is and what is for him 
are in some sense bound up with communication. The Encompassing 
which is Being itself exists for us only insofar as it achieves 
communicability by becoming speech or becoming utterable. 
(Jaspers 1955: 79) 


Yet not all human togetherness or human communication produces 
these results. Jaspers maintains that the modern individual is discouraged 
from forming such authentic bonds with others. Moreover, he believes it 
is indicative of modern society to “stamp all flat; it is disinclined to tolerate 
independence and greatness and prone to constrain people to become as 
automatic as ants” which “leads eventually to a deep comprehension of 
the importance of establishing communication between men and men” 
(Jaspers 1951: 40; 1956: 167). 

In an effort to dislodge this hegemony, Jaspers argued that all 
individuals must be “encouraged to think for themselves and to understand 
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themselves not as things but as free persons” (Wild 1971: 37). Jaspers’ 
suggestion is to free philosophy from the shackles of academia, arguing 
that philosophy is “an essential component of human freedom which is 
now at stake. ... Existential philosophy is an attempt to meet this need” 
(Wild 1971: 137). 

Just as philosophy is wrongly understood as an activity of isolation, 
Jaspers contends that it is also wrongly characterized as worldless and 
inactive. He claims that the “significance of entering into the world 
constitutes the value of philosophy” (1951: 198). Arendt saw this 
immediately in Jaspers’ writings, pointing out to him upon reading his 
Wahrheit (a work she viewed as the “deprovincializing of Western 
philosophy” because it “de-tyrannizes thinking’’): 


You say ... you would like to get to know the world ... that strikes 
me as a miracle in the history of philosophy. It is as if the arrogance 
of philosophers had come to an end. That, it seems to me, was latent 
in all your books, but it wasn’t until now so tangible or so spelled 
out completely. 

(Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 136) 


Jaspers confirms the importance of a sense of worldliness and insists 
that 


in every form of his being man is related to something other than 
himself: as a being to his world, a consciousness to objects, as spirit 
to the idea of whatever constitutes totality, as Existenz to 
Transcendence. Man only becomes man by devoting himself to this 
other. Only through his absorption in the world of Being, in the 
immeasurable space of objects, in his ideas, in Transcendence, does 
he become real to himself. 

(1956: 168) 


Jaspers would not dream of bracketing the existence of the world 
since “to play an active part in the world ... is the necessary precondition 
of one’s own being” (1951: 197). 

Philosophy, Jaspers claims, does not mean simply a theoretical grasp 
of philosophical concepts or of the history of philosophy: “Philosophy 
grew in me through my finding myself in the midst of life itself. 
Philosophical thought is practical activity, although a unique kind of 
activity” (1956: 165). He argues that philosophy must begin in real life 
experience and “takes the illumination of the situation for the starting 
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point of philosophizing” (Jaspers 1971: 160). Philosophy, in other words, 
should thoroughly include an ancilla vitae and an amor mundi. 

In the Gaus interview (Arendt 1994), Arendt revealed that in her youth 
she read three philosophers — Kant, Jaspers, and Kierkegaard. She went 
on to speak of Jaspers as the great influence of her life, explaining that 
she allowed herself to be “guided by [his reason],” adding, “if anyone 
has succeeded at making me reasonable, it has been him.” Just as the 
war affected Arendt’s philosophical disposition and commitments, it 
likewise affected Jaspers’ philosophical outlook. Both came to the 
conclusion that philosophy has to be “concrete and practical.” Arendt 
found commendable in Jaspers’ work his commitment to the same themes 
that run throughout her own work — worldliness, human interaction, 
human distinctness, an appreciation of the experiential, and a rejection 
of hegemonic conformity. Always a pariah herself, Arendt was personally 
attracted to Jaspers the philosopher by his “outside” status that came 
from his atypical philosophical style. Jaspers was not your conventional 
philosopher and had been described as a “philosophical heretic.” In 1913, 
Jaspers faced difficulty in securing his chair in philosophy, explaining 
that he was “considered an alien.” Arendt herself once commented to 
Jaspers on his unusual skill as an academic and a German to “think 
concretely.” 

For Arendt, disillusioned by professional thinkers and their lack of 
political responsibility, Jaspers stood out as a shining example of both a 
philosopher who did not espouse traditional philosophic doctrine and a 
philosopher uncommonly concerned with human affairs. After the war, 
Jaspers founded the periodical Die Wandlung (The Change) with two 
other scholars; this publication dealt with topical, often political, issues; 
this included soliciting from Arendt her first publication in Germany 
after the war. Upon reading Jaspers’ “Solon,” Arendt wrote to him, 


I was delighted with it. It is, it seems to me, the first purely political 
thing of yours that I have read, and in my concurrence with it, it 
became very clear to me again — even though I was completely 
unaware of it at the time — how well your philosophy prepared me 
for politics. 

(Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 133) 


As Young-Bruehl says, “Jaspers living his philosophizing was an 
example to her” (1982: 64). In short, Jaspers was a philosopher who 
managed to also be a friend of the political. 

Arendt publicly revealed her appreciation for Jaspers and his thought 
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through her attempts at encouraging his nomination for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. In 1966, she asked Edward Levi at the University of Chicago to 
support Jaspers’ nomination, offering him these reasons: 


Jaspers is in many respects a unique figure; he is today the only 
great European who speaks about political issues without any 
commitment to any specific party or cause. His political convictions 
are the natural consequences of his philosophy, and they are centered 
around freedom and reason. That is, about the two concepts that are 
central to his philosophy. To award him the Peace Prize would have 
a two-fold political significance: it would mean the recognition of 
the importance of philosophy for politics and it would mean to give 
the Prize to a German against the Germany of the twentieth century 
and late nineteenth centuries. 

(Young-Bruehl 1982: 425) 


Perhaps most important to Arendt was Jaspers’ remarkable humanitas, 
a willingness to share the world with one’s fellow citizens, an encouraging 
illumination in “dark times.” Arendt determined the virtues of humanitas 
to be the qualities of “solidarity, mutual respect, tact, forbearance, and 
an openness to the other’— all of which Jaspers embodied at some time 
or another. In her “Laudatio” to Jaspers upon his receiving the German 
Book Trade’s Peace Prize, Arendt claimed that Jaspers distinguished 
himself from other “cultivated people,” who tend to believe that “the 
bright light of publicity makes all things flat and shallow” and therefore 
that “the philosopher must keep his distance from it.” As we know, Arendt 
perceived an esteem of the public realm to be quite unique among 
philosophers. Illustrating Jaspers’ uniqueness, Arendt claims that he 
reacted to the German political turmoil “neither by retreating into his 
own philosophy, nor by negating the world, nor by falling into 
melancholy” (1968: 78). Arendt believed that Jaspers’ decision to identify 
truth with communication represents a symbolic exile from the 
“proverbial ivory tower of mere contemplation.” The result is that 
“thinking becomes practical, though not pragmatic; it is a kind of practice 
between men, not a performance of one individual in his self-chosen 
solitude” (1968: 86). In Arendt’s opinion, this grants Jaspers a special 
place in the history of philosophy as “the first and only philosopher who 
ever protested against solitude.” 

Arendt thought that Jaspers followed in the unique footsteps of Kant, 
who periodically left the “academic sphere and its conceptual language 
to address the general reading public.” Jaspers’ version of this sojourn 
was in the form of his book, Man in the Modern Age, his timely article 
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“The Question of German Guilt” following the end of Nazism, and his 
article “The Atom Bomb and the Future of Man,” all of which, according 
to Arendt, “intervened directly in political questions of the day.” Even 
more impressive to Arendt was Jaspers’ decision in 1964 to film a series 
of thirteen television broadcasts called “A Short Course in Philosophical 
Thinking.” Jaspers described the series to Arendt as being “an attempt to 
make the leap from concrete problems to philosophical questions and in 
that way to reach the ‘masses’ ” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 533). Arendt 
was thrilled to hear of this decision and immediately wrote back, 
confirming their shared amor mundi, “The television series — wonderful. 
You’ve got to do it provided your health permits. That way, you really 
will reach ‘the many,’ and the many are not the masses at all” (Arendt 
and Jaspers 1992: 537). Jaspers’ dedication to this project was 
unwavering, even when he became ill in the midst of filming the thirteen 
episodes (he was eighty-one at the time) and was unsure whether he 
could finish the series. During this period he wrote Arendt, “... I would 
like to do this: an attempt to reach individuals in the masses with the 
essential points. Philosophy as an esoteric enterprise has no future, nor 
does it do justice to the seriousness of people today” (Arendt and Jaspers 
1992: 555). It is for reasons like this that Arendt describes Jaspers’ 
thinking as “spatial,” because it “forever remains in reference to the world 
and the people in it ...” (1968: 79). In Arendt’s eyes, Jaspers’ thought, 
which is “always ‘relayed closely to the thought of others,’ is bound to 
be political even when it deals with things that are not in the least political, 
for it always confirms the Kantian ‘enlarged mentality’ which is the 
political mentality par excellence” (Arendt 1968: 79). 

Arendt appreciated that Jaspers’ work was not only inherently political 
but also publicly accessible. By initiating the series of German public 
broadcasts, Jaspers made philosophy accessible to the average citizen, 
but without the technical jargon. Jaspers sought this opportunity because 
he believed that philosophy or, more exactly, philosophizing, is essential 
to any human life. Sandra and Lewis Hinchman write, “After the war ... 
his democratic inclinations and hopes for political renewal prevailed ... . 
He attempted to achieve a sort of public version of existential 
communication ...” (1994: 153). Jaspers saw philosophy practiced 
everywhere as an 


enterprise carried on by university schools which more and more 
seldom were communities of philosophic persons drawing from their 
own sources and communicating in the form of thought what had 
welled up in their own consciousness. Philosophy was divorced from 
its origin, and had no longer any responsibility for the real life ... 
(1951: 153) 
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Both Arendt and Jaspers believed that thought must originate in one’s 
own experiences, and, as such, is communicable to others. 

Considering the similarity of their distinctive outlooks and 
commitments, it is revealing to hear Jaspers’ impression of Arendt’s 
famous declaration of her exile from philosophy in her interview with 
Giinter Gaus (Arendt 1994a). Jaspers, after all, did not choose to 
symbolically “leave” philosophy because of its characteristic 
contemptuous mundi. Jaspers, we learn, actually found Arendt’s 
declaration amusing, referring to it as a “joke,” and openly dismissed it. 
As for her description that she was now a “political theorist,” Jaspers 
questioned the meaning of such a title, saying it sounded like “economic 
of physical theory.” He teasingly wrote to her, “You don’t want to be a 
philosopher. Because none of us can define what philosophy is, I have to 
ask what ‘not a philosopher’ really means” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
567). Far from being offended by his teasing, Arendt responded that she 
had a laugh over his jibing her for her remark. The reason, Arendt explains, 
is because she found that, “What I want and what I say don’t do me the 
least bit of good here.” The philosophy students at the University of 
Chicago simply ignored Arendt’s announcement, demanding that she 
teach them philosophy regardless. “The students from the philosophy 
department simply show up;” she tells Jaspers, “some try and sneak in 
with us [The Committee on Social Thought] and they explain to me with 
that lack of American inhibition what they intend to study and learn with 
me — and that’s that” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 568-9). Arendt’s exile 
from philosophy, therefore, seems to have been more so one of principle 
than of actuality. Upon hearing about these philosophy students, Jaspers 
wrote, laughingly, “It’s good that you are being instantly punished for 
that statement. Your students are demanding philosophy of you and are 
of course right to do so” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 572). Jaspers clearly 
never took Arendt’s declaration seriously, telling her “you are doing well 
by your students — as a philosopher!” 

In Chapter 1, we examined the basis and meaning of Arendt’s proposed 
exile from philosophy. Arendt, we saw, found the common German 
intellectual’s/philosopher’s response to Nazism despicable since political 
responsibility falls on all citizens’ shoulders, even those who have 
separated themselves out from “the rabble.” We can now see, through 
the help of someone who knew her well, that Arendt’s declaration is best 
characterized as symbolic in nature. It is now clear that what she meant 
to say through her announced exile was, “I refuse the traditional role of 
the detached and politically apathetic professional thinker/philosopher. 
I do take the ‘affairs of men’ seriously, recognize my own personal 
responsibility for what is done in my name as a citizen, and reject the 
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isolated lifestyle of the professional thinker as a distortion of the 
inescapable biological and social fact of a plurality of human beings that 
walk on the earth.” 

Their personal relationship aside, Arendt’s work routinely borrowed 
philosophical themes from Jaspersian thought. Arendt herself noted a 
few key points when faced with the task of describing what was valuable 
within Jaspers’ philosophy. Like herself, Jaspers, Arendt maintained, did 
not “think very highly” of solitude. She thus appreciated how Jaspers 
avoided the bios theoretikos by establishing that “Man” as “‘master of 
his thoughts’ is more than any one of these movements of thought, so 
that philosophizing itself does not become a highest existential mode of 
Man’s Being, but rather a preparation for the reality of both myself and 
the world” (1946: 53). Arendt captured what she found exemplary in 
Jaspers’ thinking in this section of “What is Existenz Philosophy?”: 


Existenz itself is never essentially isolated; it exists only in 
communication and in the knowledge of the Existenz of others. One’s 
fellow men are not (as in Heidegger) an element which, though 
structurally necessary, nevertheless destroys Existenz; but, on the 
contrary, Existenz can develop only in the togetherness of men in 
the common given world. In the concept of communication, there 
lies embedded, though not fully developed, a new concept of 
humanity as the condition for Man’s Existenz. In any case, Men 
move together within this ‘surrounding’ Being; and they hunt neither 
the phantom of the Self nor do they live in the arrogant illusion that 
they can be Being generally. 

(1946: 55-6) 


Arendt was ever aware of the extensive use of a communicative 
element in Jaspers’ work, which theoretically influenced Arendt’s 
phenomenology of plurality and interaction. She found in Jaspers’ thought 
a continual reliance on “limitless communication” which 


at the same time signifies the faith in the comprehensibility of all 
truths and the good will to reveal and to listen as the primary 
condition of all human intercourse ... .The point is that here for the 
first time communication is not conceived as ‘expressing’ thoughts 
and therefore being secondary to thought itself. Truth itself is 
communicative, it disappears and cannot be conceived outside 
communication; within the ‘existential’ realm, truth and com- 
munication are the same. 

(Arendt 1968: 85) 
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Specifically, Arendt saw Jaspers’ Von der Wahrheit as succeeding at 
showing “communication as a form and a way of thinking.” The effect 
of Jaspers’ notion of communication is unquestionably paramount in 
Arendt’s work. As Barnouw argues, Jaspers “had taught her the foundation 
for the concept of tolerance as the ability to accommodate the other as 
other which was to become the center of her political thought” (1990: 
32). 

Arendt made manifest in her own writings what was implicit in Jaspers’ 
conception of communication — the indispensability of human plurality 
and interaction. Jaspers’ communication, for example, undoubtedly 
helped form Arendt’s notion of the development of the self. In what 
Jaspers called the “thesis of my philosophizing” he claims: 


It is not as an isolated being that I come to sense what I am. Against 
my self-will, against the accident of my empirical existence, I 
experience myself in communication. | am never more sure of myself 
than at times of total readiness for another, when I come to myself 
because the other too comes to himself in our revealing struggle ... 
the individual cannot become human by himself. Self-being is only 
real in communication with another self-being. Alone I sink into 
isolation — only in community with others can I be revealed in the 
act of mutual discovery. My own freedom can only exist if the other 
is also free. Isolated or self-isolating Being remains mere potentiality 
or disappears into nothingness. 

(1956: 173-4) 


From thoughts like this, Arendt acquired from Jaspers a basic 
existential description of the formation of the individual as not being an 
isolated achievement, but a result of interaction with others. She applied 
this to developing a description of how the individual’s whoness is formed 
in political action. Like Arendt, Jaspers holds that “... I can never even 
become myself alone without the emerging out of my being with others” 
(1955: 80). 

By arguing that “... this existential communication is between 
irreplaceable individuals,” Jaspers influenced Arendt in another way 
(1955: 91, emphasis added). Arendt similarly maintains that political 
actors develop unique and irreplaceable identities through com- 
munication, or, as she describes it, their words and deeds. Arendt no 
doubt respected Jaspers’ commitment to communication when he insisted 
that this concept is not to be understood as an empty notion in his work. 
Encouraging an “unlimited will-to-communicate” in all, Jaspers makes 
clear this is not “simply to submit oneself to the other as such, but rather 
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to know that other, to hear him, to will to reckon with him, even unto the 
necessity of a transformation of oneself” (1955: 99). Arendt lamented 
the fact that much of human relating in modern society does not take this 
form, pointing to the ancient Greek polis as a time when great emphasis 
was put on listening and responding to others’ words and deeds. Like 
Arendt, Jaspers believed that the modern age has produced masses instead 
of individuals: 


When the average functional capacity has become the standard of 
achievement, the individual is regarded with indifference. No one is 
indispensable. He is not himself, having no more genuine 
individuality than one pin in a row, a mere object of general utility. 
... It is as if the man, thus deracinated and reduced to the level of 
thing, had lost the essence of humanity. 

(1951: 51) 


Jaspers bases this position on his belief that, “inasmuch as he is a 
possible existence,” every individual “is something more than a mere 
member of the masses” (1951: 77). Arendt’s variation of this argument 
is phenomenologically based, and places the emphasis on the individual’s 
unique dokei moi, which presents the opportunity to express one’s distinct 
opinion to others and establish oneself as more than just a “cog in the 
machinery.” 

Even Arendt’s political action itself may have some basis in Jaspers’ 
philosophy. Witness John Wild’s description of Jaspers’ “existential 
communication,” which sounds very similar to the interaction that 
happens in Arendt’s polis: 


This makes no use of universal concepts and judgments. It cannot 
be planned or controlled but must spring up ... on the spur of the 
moment. It has no stable structure but passes beyond all fixed limits. 
It is ever unfinished and cannot be confined within any com- 
prehensive system. It is a friendly struggle between two alien ways 
of ordering the world, or indeed, between two different worlds ... . 

(1971: 138) 


Arendt probably lifted from this the idea that action is inherently 
unpredictable, and that attempts to design it upon commencement 
ultimately fail. Ironically, Wild questions Jaspers’ existential 
communication, asking “If no agreement is possible, what, then, is the 
use of argument?” Arendt, of course, answers this question in her own 
work: “agreement” is not the ultimate purpose of the interaction; the 
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development of the human person and human meaning is. Jaspers would 
probably defend Arendt’s answer, since, through his own use of 
communication, he strongly resisted the modern tendency of reducing 
the individual to a “mere member of the masses.” 


Conclusion 


Arendt’s philosophy is certainly indebted to the structures conceived by 
Husserl and Heidegger; yet, as I have tried to show, she ultimately rejected 
the professional philosopher’s lack of amor mundi and embraced the 
example given to her by Socrates, Bliicher, and Jaspers of philosophy as 
philanthropia. Arendt illustrates this unique blending of her influences, 
for example, with her argument on the activity of thinking. Although it 
is true that Arendt’s description of thinking as contemplation outside the 
company of others resembles the professional philosopher’s model, unlike 
the professional philosopher, Arendt qualifies this description throughout 
her work by insisting, like Kant, that thinking and speech are inseparable, 
and that the “products” of thinking must be exposed to the judgment of 
others. As we have seen, Arendt maintains that essential to understanding 
Kant is recognizing that, “Company is indispensable for the thinker.” 
Taminiaux writes: 


Concerning the mental phenomenon of the Will, it is phenomeno- 
logically pertinent to speak of solus ipse. This qualification, however, 
does not apply to the phenomenon of the activity of thinking. This 
activity could not emanate from a solus ipse, if only because the 
dialogue with oneself of which it consists reveals the echo of plurality 
at the core of thinking. 

(1997: 163) 


Informed by a philosophical approach that respects plurality and 
interaction, Arendt’s concepts are thus the product of a careful 
discriminating process of selecting from among all her considerable 
influences. 

Unmistakably, a “hidden” philosophical disposition exists in Arendt’s 
work that she may not have been prepared to acknowledge because she 
herself could not escape the image of “philosopher” outside the confines 
of Plato’s model that most of Western philosophy inherited. Arendt did 
not dare to announce in the grand Nietzschean style a “standing of Plato 
on its head,” so to speak. But, with the help of these great minds, she did 
quietly accomplish something profound by redefining what is the proper 
scope and interest of the philosopher. 
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4 
THE ARENDTIAN PERSON 


Hannah Arendt as Jew, Hannah Arendt 
as woman 


In addition to the attention political science has always paid to Arendtian 
thought, there has been a recent explosion of interest in Arendt’s work. 
These new areas of interest have involved applying Arendt to topical 
issues ranging from the Jewish Question to the postmodern agenda to 
feminism. In this chapter, I will examine some of these issues, specifically 
as they relate to questions surrounding Arendt’s perspective on the human 
person. Like other areas of her thought, Arendt’s outlook on the human 
person grew out of her own life experiences. As both a Jew and a woman, 
Arendt brought a unique perspective to her philosophizing and her 
political theorizing. These two aspects of Arendt’s persona share much 
in common, and therefore their coupling is not coincidental. In the book 
Judaism Since Gender, Miriam Peskowitz points out that, “Both gender 
and Judaism are constructed. Both are authorized, legitimized, and made 
natural through various means” (1997: 25). As a European Jew in the 
early part of the twentieth century forced to flee Germany, Arendt’s 
Jewishness had a tremendous impact on her life story. And as a woman 
making groundbreaking strides in the academic and the intellectual world, 
Arendt was often reminded of her exceptionally “unfeminine” status. 
More than anything else, Arendt’s Jewishness and her womanhood were 
continually conjoined throughout her life. At times, she evoked one as 
symbolic of the other, since each attribute in and of itself was grounds 
for establishing Arendt’s marginalized status in society. 

Arendt’s eccentricity as a thinker and as a personality grew out of her 
thinking about her dual minority status. This chapter is an examination 
of the “person” that results from Arendt’s theorizing. I will show how 
the Arendtian person, the distinct individual formed through Arendt’s 
interactive intersubjectivity of political action, may be viewed from the 
specific perspectives of life as a Jew and as a woman. Arendt’s 
phenomenology of plurality and interaction is made concretely political 
in her position on personal identity. Here Arendt’s manifests her 
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conviction that philosophy and politics are inseparable. Arendt took to 
heart her position of individuals as distinct and attempted to live it herself 
as a pariah, and therefore she often bore the critical wrath of both Jewish 
organizations and feminist thinkers. At times, Arendt’s choices in life 
were viewed as traitorous and self-hating, but often these perceptions 
only skim the surface of the detailed and deliberate political convictions 
that guided her adult life. 

An analysis of the Arendtian person includes an examination of her 
thoughts on the body, which are generally assumed to be representative 
of Western philosophy’s typical denigrating attitude on the subject. As 
her critics point out, Arendt maintained that the body with all its needs 
and desires should be restricted to the private realm so as to not disrupt 
the loftier pursuits of the public realm. Although it is true that Arendt did 
hold such a position, it is not true that it represents the only attitude 
about the body present in her work. Arendt, as I will show, developed a 
more complex position on the body than is discovered through a 
superficial reading of her work. Envisioning Arendt’s political actor in 
the modern computer age reveals how crucial the body is to Arendt’s 
political theory. 

At the center of this chapter is a reinterpretation of one of the most 
controversial aspects of Arendt’s work — her distinction between the public 
and the private. The foundation for Arendt’s description of political action 
is that it is limited to the public arena, focusing on public issues and the 
public good. By contrast, Arendt claims “private matters” are meant to 
be, literally, “deprived” of the light of the public in an effort to protect 
both arenas from being tainted by the issues and concerns of the other. 
She was frequently attacked for her insistence of clinging to this ancient 
political distinction, but Arendtian philosophy actually offers important 
insights into the political implications of making something publicly 
accessible and leaving something privately protected. Arendt’s public— 
private distinction becomes the key to understanding Hannah Arendt as 
Jew, Hannah Arendt as Woman. 


“Wholly ... a daughter of our people”: 
Hannah Arendt and the Jewish Question 


Without Jewish help in administration and police work — the final 
rounding up of Jews in Berlin was ... done entirely by Jewish people 
— there would have been either complete chaos or an impossibly 
severe drain on German manpower. 

(Arendt 1963a: 117) 
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Wherever Jews lived, there were recognized Jewish leaders, and 
this leadership, almost without exception, cooperated in one way or 
another, for one reason or another, with the Nazis. The whole truth 
was that if the Jewish people had really been unorganized and 
leaderless, there would have been chaos and plenty of misery but 
the total number of victims would hardly be between four and a half 
and six million people. 

(Arendt 1963a: 125) 


To a Jew this role of the Jewish leaders in the destruction of their 
own people is undoubtedly the darkest chapter of the whole dark 
story. 

(Arendt 1963a: 117) 


With these and other explosive claims she made in Eichmann in 
Jerusalem, Arendt guaranteed she would be on the receiving end of 
tremendous anger and rebuke.' The ensuing ethnic friction was only 
furthered fueled by the fact that Arendt herself was Jewish. The Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL) criticized Arendt at the time, fearing that her 
“concept about Jewish participation in the Nazi holocaust ... may plague 
Jews for years to come” (Arendt 1978a: 273). The ADL retaliated to 
Arendt’s controversial claims by sending a circular to all the rabbis in 
America on the Jewish New Year requesting that they preach out against 
her. In his Memoirs, Holocaust survivor Eli Wiesel castigates Arendt for 
her less than compassionate discussion of European Jews during World 
War II, referring to her as, “disconcerting and chillingly aloof,” claiming 
Arendt displayed a “disdain ... for the dead” (1995: 348). Jewish 
mysticism scholar Gershom Scholem scolded Arendt for her lack of both 
“Ahabath Israel” or “love of the Jewish people” and “Herzenstakt” or 
“sympathy,” telling her that he nonetheless regards her “wholly as a 
daughter of our people and in no other way” (Arendt 1978a: 242). 
Common to all these criticisms is the implicit question posed to Arendt — 
where is your solidarity with your people? Arendt only heightened the 
tension by responding with all but a dismissal of Scholem’s plea, at one 
point denying that she could “love” anything as ambiguous as an ethnic 
group.” 

From all that has been said here, it would seem that Arendt’s choice 
of approach regarding her evaluation of European Jews during World 
War II could only be characterized as inappropriate and misdirected. 
Yet, that may not entirely be the case. Arendt’s criticism in Eichmann in 
Jerusalem was directed at Jewish leaders’ alleged collaboration during 
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the war and not Jews per se.* In fact, during Eichmann’s trial when 
witnesses were asked why they did not resist, Arendt described this as a 
“cruel and silly question.” Nonetheless, I grant that questions of propriety 
become paramount in this type of situation, and that Arendt’s perceived 
choice of method and tone in this book —’coldly objective,” as Canovan 
calls it — is seriously questionable.* Walter Laqueur stated it best when 
he surmised, “Miss Arendt was attacked not so much for what she said 
(as) for how she said it” (Arendt 1978: 278).° 

Still, Arendt’s unorthodox position on the Jewish Question and her 
own Jewish identity might have been too quickly dismissed as cruel and 
misguided. Indeed, Arendt deliberately devised a distinctive understanding 
of her Jewish heritage through her use of the notion “conscious pariah” 
and the role she permitted her Jewishness to play in her identity. This is 
despite the fact that Arendt herself once claimed that, as a young woman, 
she found the Jewish Question “quite boring.” 

As a means of untangling the issue, we must look to Arendt’s 
phenomenological understanding on the formation of identity as found 
in The Human Condition. Here, Arendt presents a constructive and 
interactive theory on identity, a self fostered in the public realm of political 
activity. It is due to Arendt’s theory of the development of a self marked 
by distinctness that directs Arendt towards a certain disposition 
concerning questions of identity and questions about public and private 
dimensions of the self. A better understanding of Arendt’s political 
philosophy helps to explain her unexpected and seemingly misplaced 
evaluation of fellow Jews, allowing us to gain insight into questions of 
ethnic heritage, ethnic solidarity, identity, and what is arguably valuable 
regarding human existence on earth. As a personal trait, Arendt 
purposefully used her Jewishness as a springboard for political action, 
enacting her philosophical position on the question of identity. The 
Arendtian person is frequently couched between the poles of solidarity 
and distinction. 

First, it is important to note that by Arendt’s own testament any serious 
religious affiliation, whether Jewish or either, was missing from her 
upbringing in K6nigsberg. Young-Bruehl maintains that, “[n]Jeither of 
Hannah Arendt’s parents was religious” (1982: 9). Arendt herself once 
claimed that “The word ‘Jew’ was never mentioned at home” (Young- 
Bruehl 1982: 11). Therefore, all evidence points to the fact that Arendt’s 
exposure to Judaism while growing up was primarily social in nature, as 
in the example of a rabbi who was a close family friend. In 1947, Arendt 
wrote to Jaspers, “... the fact remains that many Jews such as myself are 
religiously completely independent of Judaism yet are still Jews 
nonetheless ... All we can do is bring about political circumstances that 
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do not make their continuing existence impossible” (Arendt and Jaspers 
1992: 98, her emphasis). I raise this point to situate Arendt’s own 
understanding of herself as a Jew, confirming that it was never a serious 
religious commitment in her life. 

My argument regarding Arendt and the Jewish Question involves 
closely examining the public—private distinction, how she personally dealt 
with it, and what we might learn about ethnic identity as a result. I argue 
that the distinction Arendt draws between the public and private is much 
more flexible than she originally admits, granting us insight into her 
position on identity, when the private is usefully political, and when it is 
just private. 

A review of basic Arendtian political philosophy will help 
contextualize the argument. In The Human Condition, Arendt describes 
the human activity of action, the realm of speech and deeds, as unique 
because of the necessity of speech, considering that both labor and work 
may be accomplished in silence. Speech allows for the expression of 
thoughts and ideas as well as the expression of oneself, who one is. 
According to Arendt’s phenomenology, human individuality is revealed 
through speech, for “To assert one’s own opinion” belongs to “being 
able to show oneself, to be seen and heard by others” (1990: 80). 

Therefore, Arendt asserts that action is the activity in which individuals 
are most human because it represents the one area of life where they are 
able to reveal and develop their human distinctness — their identities — 
through their individual speech and deeds. As Habermas has said, “In 
communication, individuals appear actively as unique beings and reveal 
themselves in their subjectivity” (1977: 215). Action is hardly an 
individual, solipsistic endeavor in Arendt’s schema because of the 
necessity of others as the recipients and witnesses of an individual’s words 
and deeds. It is for this reason that Arendt insists, “Nothing is more 
obvious than that man, whether as a member of a species or as an 
individual, does not own his existence to himself” (1969a: 115). 

Arendt’s position here rests on the conviction that humanity is a 
“plurality,” which means each is capable of distinctness. A plurality of 
distinct human beings must therefore include a plurality of differing, 
and sometimes opposing, perspectives. She developed this position from 
her phenomenology centered around the doxa (“it appears to me”) of 
each individual. This is what prepared her for the position on the 
individual person as both distinct and connected. Each of us is distinct in 
our Own unique perspective, but also connected in that we all share the 
world and the object of perception in common. Thus, Arendt’s paradoxical 
position on identity is that it involves both a striving towards distinction 
and a dependence upon interaction, both separation and connection. Her 
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perspective is best described as anti-essentialist since she eschews set 
identities and descriptions in favor of ones forged and created in and 
through the public realm (i.e. in the presence of others). 

Arendt describes the three realms of the public, the private and the 
social, although Arendt, as we have seen, views the social as derivative 
of the other two and not originally found in the Greek polis. The 
relationship between the activities of labor and work on one hand and 
that of political action on the other is captured in the distinction between 
the private and the public realms. 

Arendt argues that the public polis can exist only because it has this 
contrast in the private. The polis is marked by freedom, with all the 
necessities of life and the body to be left in the private realm. I have 
shown that too often when addressing this distinction Arendtian critics 
cast the private only in the most pejorative light, which is not Arendt’s 
understanding of it. As noble as the public realm is, Arendt points out in 
the true Sartrean spirit that a life spent entirely within the public gaze 
would be hellish to say the least.° Arendt sees a protected private 
dimension to one’s existence as a respite from the unyielding exposure 
of the public. The ability and possibility of moving from one realm to 
the other is the ideal situation, with neither entirely defining human 
existence on earth. Arendt insists on drawing this line, demanding that 
some things remain strictly private, for she believes that obliterating some 
sort of distinction between the private and the public may be deleterious 
because it can lead to constrictive essentialization. Inviting the “whatness” 
of one’s being bar none into one’s public—political affairs squeezes out 
opportunities to develop one’s distinct “whoness,” as well as others’ 
willingness to perceive each individual as such. 

Arendt is, therefore, committed to protecting this fragile space of the 
public, a space cordoned off for its unique capacity to nourish human 
distinctness. Her desire to preserve the public is motivated by her 
lamentation that in the modern era the public and the private have 
converged and mutated into a lesser realm of the “social.” Through the 
public—private distinction, Arendt looks to avoid “‘any attempts to define 
persons in terms of inherent essential qualities with reference not to “what 
they did’ but ‘what they were’ ...” (1951: 84). She argues that it is through 
the public realm of political action that one is uniquely able to develop 
and reveal “who” one is, where the private realm provides factual 
information of “what” an individual is — male, female, tall, short, old, 
young. 

Of all Arendt’s notions, her public—private distinction is arguably the 
one most misunderstood. It bears the brunt of earning Arendt the 
reputation of not only relying on essentialized concepts but of thinking 
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in an antiquated, fossilized way. The specific feature of Arendt’s position 
on the public and the private that is most commonly misunderstood 
involves the belief that she argued the personal and the public oppose 
one another, when in fact Arendt maintained that the personal is public. 
Unlike our colloquial use of the term “personal,” she holds that the private 
and the personal, not the public and the personal, actually oppose one 
another. Arendt argues that it is the individual’s personhood or personality 
which is established in the public realm through speech and deeds in the 
company of others. She says, “Though unknown to the person, action is 
intensely personal. Action, without a name, a ‘who’ attached to it, is 
meaningless ...” (1987: 40). For Arendt, the difference between the 
private and the personal is that the private constitutes the givens of life 
(one’s sex, one’s ethnicity, etc.), whereas the personal or the persona, by 
contrast, represents the publicly created being.’ The “personal” is literally 
the formation of the person in public with all the accompanying personal 
characteristics that follow. “Private” refers to the material that should be 
“deprived of light,” according to Arendt, because it simply holds no public 
importance. 

Part of the reason why so many entirely overlook the distinction 
between the private and the personal in Arendt’s work is that she 
sometimes uses the word “personal” in its common sense, that is, to 
mean “that which is private.” Nevertheless, it is still an important 
distinction in Arendt’s thought, one fundamental to grasping her argument 
regarding the public and the private. I quote here liberally from a section 
in Men in Dark Times in which Arendt describes the personal, for it is 
her most extensive explanation of her thoughts on the topic: 


We are all modern people who move mistrustfully and awkwardly 
in public. Caught up in our modern prejudices, we think that only 
the ‘objective work,’ separate from the person, belongs to the public; 
that the person behind it and his life are private matters, and that the 
feelings related to the ‘subjective’ things stop being genuine and 
become sentimental as soon as they are exposed to the public eye ... 
[There is] an ‘older’ and more proper sense of the public realm, a 
sense that it is precisely the human person in all his subjectivity 
who needs to appear in public in order to achieve full reality. If we 
accept this new—old sense, we must change our views and forsake 
our habit of equalizing personal with subjective, objective with 
factual or impersonal. Those equations come from scientific 
disciplines ... . They are obviously meaningless in politics, in which 
realm people on the whole appear as acting and speaking persons 
and where, therefore, personality is anything but a private affair ... . 
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The personal element is beyond the control of the subject and is 
therefore the precise opposite of mere subjectivity ... . [Personality] 
is very hard to grasp and perhaps most closely resembles the Greek 
daimon, the guardian spirit which accompanies everyman throughout 
his life, but is always only looking over his shoulder with the result 
that it is more easily recognized by everyone a man meets than by 
himself. This daimon ... this personal element in a man, can only 
appear where a public space exists. 

(1968: 72-3) 


Thus, it is not true, for example, that Arendt would disagree with the 
feminist conviction that “the personal is political” as long as “personal” 
in the above sense is meant as the persona forged in the public realm. 
But if feminists mean that “the private is political,” then Arendt has serious 
reservations. Yet even this is not without its complications, for, although 
it is true that Arendt clung to some distinction between the public and 
the private, she did not do so rigidly or absolutely. Contrary to what 
many of her critics believe, Arendt did not inflexibly hold this distinction. 
As Arendt once said about the distinctions between concepts that routinely 
appear in her work, “It is perhaps not superfluous to add that these 
distinctions, though by no means arbitrary, hardly ever correspond to 
watertight compartments in the real world from which nevertheless they 
are drawn” (1969b: 46). It is, then, through a re-examination of Arendt’s 
use of the public and the private that we gain a better understanding of 
the Arendtian person. The distinction that Arendt draws between the 
public and the private is much more flexible than she originally lets on, 
granting us insights into her position on identity, when the private is 
usefully political, and when it is just private. 

Arendt’s experience at Princeton University illustrates the point. In 
1959, Arendt became the first female scholar to earn the rank of full 
professor at Princeton, and the university decided to notify the New York 
Times of their groundbreaking decision. When Arendt learned of the 
notification, she became very indignant and threatened not to accept the 
position. This incident provides us with a vehicle for better understanding 
Arendt’s position on identity. Although Arendt’s reaction might seem 
odd or extreme to some, it was actually well grounded in Arendt’s 
perspective on such matters. Consistently throughout her career, Arendt 
worked to avoid her womanness, her Jewishness, or any private 
information about herself from becoming petrified into the sole determiner 
of her identity. The Feminist political thinker Bonnie Honig interprets 
Arendt’s dismissal in this situation as “a political stand” in response to 
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attempts that “seek to define, categorize and stabilize in terms of one 
essential ... identity” (1995a: 4). 

This gives us a window into how and why Arendt professionally 
approached private aspects of herself, including the question of her Jewish 
heritage. In an example that deals specifically with her Jewishness, Arendt 
wrote in a letter to Karl Jaspers, “I continue to use my old name. This is 
quite common here in America when a woman works, and I have gladly 
adopted this custom out of conservatism (and also because I wanted my 
name to identify me as a Jew)” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 29). It is my 
argument that Arendtian inclusion of private information in the public 
realm is not random or indiscriminate, but indeed purposely strategic. 
Arendt’s appropriation of the private in the public is with the 
understanding that certain acts of inclusion have serious political 
implications and importance. Arendt herself achieves this with her 
Jewishness: in and of itself, it is simply a mere description of her heritage. 
In the political turmoil of Germany in the 1930s and 1940s, it is 
transformed into a possible site for the political act of allegiance. As 
Bat-Ami Bar On says, for Arendt, “Jewishness has no essence. According 
to her, Jewishness is a condition in people’s lives ... it is a historical 
condition, it functions as a set of parameters that delimit but do not 
determine anyone’s response to it” (1996: 297-8). Arendt’s interest is to 
not indiscriminately invite what she would label inconsequential, private 
aspects of herself into the public realm, but to recognize when this 
whatness of being may be informative in the public realm, not for its 
own sake, but for the sake of performing a political act. 

Honig rightfully states that Arendt believed her “Jewishness is a private 
matter,” but is mistaken in jumping to the conclusion that Arendt also 
believed “because it is a fact, it is not at all actionable” (1995b: 153). 
Despite Honig’s declaration, Arendt did not “treat Jewish identity as a 
univocal, constative fact,” and she did “subvert Jewish identity 
performatively.” Honig suggests that Arendt would have been more 
successful if she had recognized that “The more empowering defense 
against Scholem ... against any identity politics is to resist the irresistible, 
not by privatizing it but by unmasking the would-be irresistible, 
homogeneous, constative and univocal identity in question as a 
performative production ...” (1995b: 154). Yet Arendt’s own words and 
actions attest to the fact that she does accomplish this. Arendt did not 
consider her Jewishness merely as a private fact about herself never to 
be discussed or addressed publicly. Acknowledgement of her Jewishness 
became the mark of Arendt’s political activity, as when she stated: “The 
only live option for a secular Jew is political” (Bernstein 1996: 186). In 
a letter to Karl Jaspers, Arendt wrote: 
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I just noticed your question again about whether I am a German or a 
Jew. To be perfectly honest, it doesn’t matter to me in the least on a 
personal and individual level ... . I’d put it this way: Politically, I 
will always speak only in the name of Jews whenever circumstances 
force me to give my nationality ... 

(Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 70, emphasis added) 


So why didn’t Arendt always welcome public attention paid to her 
ethnicity and gender? It does appear as though Arendt contradicts herself 
in this area: in some of her actions and comments Arendt attempted to 
downplay the significance of her Jewishness and her womanhood, and, 
in others, she clearly wanted to emphasize her Jewishness. Despite the 
apparent contradiction here, each of these incidents actually corresponds 
to Arendt’s complex position on identity and personhood. The complexity 
arises from a delicate balance Arendt tried to maintain between voluntary 
solidarity and the encouragement of distinctness. On one side of the coin, 
Arendt argues solidarity should be a sign of allegiance, and not necessarily 
a sign of solidarity of opinion. She promoted solidarity in the sense of 
“As a Jew, I wish to stand with and defend other Jews.” Arendt, we have 
seen, asserted: 


Unanimity of opinion ... destroys social and personal life, which is 
based on the fact that we are different by nature and by conviction. 
To hold different opinions and to be aware that other people think 
differently on the same issue shields us from that god-like certainty 
which stops all discussion and reduces social relationships to those 
of an ant-heap. A unanimous public opinion tends to eliminate bodily 
those who differ, for mass unanimity is not the result of agreement, 
but an expression of fanaticism and hysteria. 

(1978a: 182) 


On the other side of the coin, Arendt’s theory of political action 
maintains that distinction is a quality that should be encouraged in all, 
but not as a guise for labeling one individual the unique “exception” 
from all others of that group. Moreover, distinction may include the fact 
that, once his/her distinctiveness has been established,the individual freely 
welcomes an alliance with others. For Arendt, then, distinctness may 
include solidarity, and solidarity may include distinctness. Distinction 
and solidarity — two sides of one coin — are tied to Arendt’s public— 
private distinction in that, first, Arendt hopes to encourage distinctions 
between people by restricting some things as private, as inconsequentially 
common. And, second, the line that Arendt draws between the public 
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and the private may be conditionally transgressed in an effort to proclaim 
a political solidarity with, for example, those of a similar background. 

Arendt viewed her Jewishness not as an all-encompassing determiner 
of her identity, no more than her womanhood could be, but as an 
opportunity for individual political action. As a political act, her public 
acknowledgment of her Jewishness creates the possibility of revealing 
the political actor’s distinctness, something she certainly accomplished 
through the Eichmann controversy. Arendt understands the title “Jewish” 
here much in the same way that Judith Butler has suggested using the 
term “women.” Butler advocates retaining the term “women” for political 
causes made in women’s name, but its use should not involve attempts 
to specify the term; rather, “women” should be left as an “undesignatable 
field of difference” (Butler 1992: 16). In words Arendt might have used 
to describe her position on Jewishness to Scholem, Butler writes: 


I would argue that any effort to give universal or specific content to 
the category women, presuming that that guarantee of solidarity is 
required in advance, will necessarily produce factionalization, and 
that ‘identity’ as a point of departure can never hold as the solidifying 
ground of a feminist political movement. Identity categories are never 
merely descriptive, but always normative, and, as such, exclusionary. 

(1992: 15) 


Arendt is symbolically demanding along with Butler that “femaleness” 
and/or “Jewishness” are not invoked as a sole determiner of one’s 
character and value, nor as an indication to an opinion necessarily held, 
because to do so denies humanity its potentiality for distinctness. Arendt’s 
public—private distinction, including her strategic blurring of it, can be 
characterized as a challenge to positions that rely on essentialist uses of 
ethnicity and gender. In a letter to Gershom Scholem, Arendt suggests as 
much when she identifies her Jewishness as “a matter of course,” implying 
that, in and of itself, her Jewish birth alone is not capable of providing 
anything substantially informative about her. Yet it may be used as the 
soil from which a political act can germinate. At issue is the difference 
between attitudes and actions that are expected to follow from certain 
“givens” in life, and attitudes and actions that erupt spontaneously from 
individual uniqueness. 

Arendt’s perspective on these matters is based in her understanding 
that we have no unique identity to speak of prior to the political. Arendt 
claims in The Human Condition that the Greeks believed, “a man who 
lived only a private life ... was not fully human.”* The sheer fact of 
one’s Jewishness, i.e. whatness, cannot provide the caliber of unique 
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human identity that the political’s speech and acts are capable of granting, 
i.e. whoness. One might ask what the criterion is by which we judge 
when the private is appropriately public according to Arendt, or, in other 
words, when one’s Jewishness appropriately informs one’s public identity. 
I would argue that it is the political climate and context, as well as how 
and why the private fact is evoked, for clearly Arendt does not see all 
inclusions as legitimate. As Susan Bickford says, “The political 
importance of social identities may vary with the conditions under which 
one lives” (1995: 326). Arendt’s commitment to protecting human 
plurality guided her decisions when addressing private and public aspects 
of herself. If a potent political force like National Socialism is determined 
to eliminate Jews from the face of the earth, Arendt contends it becomes 
a political act to identify oneself as Jewish in an effort to testify to the 
importance of human plurality in which Jew, Christian, Muslim, Hindu, 
and Buddhist are all equally protected in inhabiting the earth. Arendt 
fought for the “admission of Jews as Jews [in]to the ranks of humanity” 
in order to “... bring about political circumstances that do not make 
[Jews’] continuing existence impossible” (1978a: 68). This also explains 
Arendt’s reasoning in determining that Eichmann deserved to die for his 
crimes during the war. She writes in Eichmann in Jerusalem: 


And just as you supported and carried out a policy of not wanting to 
share the earth with the Jewish people and the people of a number of 
other nations — as though you and your superiors had any right to 
determine who should and should not inhabit the world — we find 
that no one, that is, no member of the human race, can be expected 
to want to share the earth with you. 

(1963a: 279) 


In other words, it was the Nazis’ destructive lust for the reduction of 
human plurality from the face of the earth that made their crimes 
inexcusable crimes against humanity. 

By way of contrast, a good example of the inappropriate use of the 
private in the public according to Arendt is identity politics. In Arendt’s 
perspective, identity politics also exemplifies the misuse of solidarity. 
Her political stance makes clear that being a Jew does not mean that 
certain things must apply or follow. Audre Lorde, a self-described black 
lesbian feminist socialist, makes a similar claim when she says, “I am 
constantly being encouraged to pluck out some one aspect of myself and 
present this as the meaningful whole, eclipsing or denying the other parts 
of self. But this is a destructive and fragmenting way to live” (1984: 
121). Donna Haraway likewise maintains that “... gender, race, and class 
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consciousness cannot provide the basis for belief in ‘essential’ unity” 
(1994: 429). An example of this from Arendt’s own life is how she 
responded to the criticism from Scholem regarding her controversial 
judgment of Jewish leaders. Loaded with implications of identity politics, 
Scholem, we have seen, prodded Arendt for her lack of “Love of the 
Jewish People,” adding that he nonetheless regards her “wholly as a 
daughter of our people and in no other way.” Arendt predictably bristled 
at this characterization, responding with the following: “The truth is I 
have never pretended to be anything else or to be in any way other than 
Iam ...” confirming that “Jewishness [is] one of the indisputable factual 
data of my life” (i.e. that she was born to Jewish parents), but that the 
“label which he wishes to stick” on her of “wholly ... a daughter of our 
people” has “never fit in the past and does not fit now” (1978a: 246). 

An interpretation of Arendt’s words yields us certain insights into her 
position on personal identity and public misappropriation of the private: 
first, notice how she points out that she “... never pretended to be anything 
else ... other than I am,” thereby correcting Scholem that a criticism of 
Jews need not compromise her own Jewishness. Arendt actively rejects 
his presumption of a necessary solidarity accomplished through some 
supposed shared identity, denying his attempts at imposing ethnic 
conformity. Laurence Silberstein defends a similar position on Jewish 
identity when he states: 


Following Butler, I argue that deconstructing essentialistic notions 
of Jewish identity and culture need not pose a threat to the survival 
of Jews. Instead, like Butler, I regard a deconstructive analysis of 
Zionism as a positive process that can have the effect of clearing 
space for new and more adequate formulations of Jewish identity 
and culture. 

(1997: 98) 


Second, yet related, Arendt identifies her Jewish heritage as merely 
one indisputable fact about herself. Arendt’s words above reflect someone 
with the existential sensibility that humanity is not defined through the 
facticity that marks and shapes his/her life, but just the opposite — that 
the givens of any one life are mere descriptions of facts, never quite 
capturing nor defining human existence.’ Arendt continues, rather astutely, 
by pointing out to Scholem, “What confuses you is that my arguments 
and my approach are different from what you are used to: in other words, 
the trouble is that I am independent” (1978a: 250). Arendt’s words and 
actions defy neat attempts at essentialization, that is, convenient 
categorizations of what a Jew would or should say in such circumstances. 
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Indeed, in every area of Arendt’s life, the most consistent perception 
others seemed to have of her was that she was difficult to categorize. A 
pariah within status quo society, Arendt further made herself a pariah 
among her own people with situations like the Eichmann controversy. 
Distinction even among the marginalized became the hallmark of Arendt’s 
life. 

Yet “distinctive” and “exceptional” are not the same; Arendt rejected 
the social tendency that seeks out the individual “exception” from within 
an identifiable group as much she rejected attempts at enforcing solidarity 
of mind based on common heritage. Arendt believed that she was on the 
receiving end of the former with her experience at Princeton. Accolades 
for becoming the first woman in the professorial role at Princeton left 
her feeling like the “exception woman,” which Arendt likened to the 
“exception Jew”: “... It has become a mark of assimilated Jews,” she 
argues “to be unable to distinguish from friend and enemy, between 
compliment and insult, and to feel flattered when an anti-Semite assures 
them that he does not mean them, that they are exceptions — exceptional 
Jews” (1978a: 107). The implication is clear: “You are the exception 
precisely because you are unlike the (undesirable) rest.” Ron Feldman 
explains, “The parvenus are at best accepted as only ‘exceptions’ to the 
stereotype of the uncouth, unworldly ghetto Jew — and those Jews who 
succeed with this ploy feel themselves superior to their fellow Jews” 
(Arendt 1978a: 19). Thus, efforts to pinpoint and then praise the 
“uniqueness” of an individual in contrast to his or her social group can 
be subtly hostile: if the supposed “exception” is determined through 
unspoken prejudice and hatred towards the group of origin, that 
“exceptional” individual can hardly rejoice in that description. Arendt’s 
desire to encourage distinction differs from an approach that searches 
for the “exception” in that Arendt’s phenomenology entails that all are 
capable of this uniqueness, that is, of holding a different perspective 
through their speech and deeds, which does not require an indistinguish- 
able mass as a backdrop from which one becomes the exception. 

What initially appeared to be a gesture towards conformity, we now 
understand that when Arendt tells Jaspers she wants her name to identify 
her as Jewish, it represents not only her conditional understanding of 
solidarity but also that, by bringing her Jewishness to public attention, 
she reveals that private information can be strategically utilized as a 
political stance. Young-Bruehl insists that Arendt’s choice of identifying 
herself as a Jew had nothing to do with “love of the Jewish people,” 
because “love, she said, was something she felt for individuals, in private. 
It was rather a matter of public, political choice. She was thus distancing 
herself from a range of ideas about identity as based on one’s 
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‘nature’ ...” (Young-Bruehl 1996: 314). Young-Bruehl attributes to Arendt 
an outlook that encourages one to “celebrate who you are in your 
distinctness.” This may include one’s own distinct rendering of what it 
means to be a Jew. Or a woman."” 

Arendt’s own testament to a legitimate political invocation of private 
information comes from the 1964 interview in which she said, “When 
one is attacked as a Jew, one must defend oneself as a Jew. Not as a 
German, not as a world-citizen, not as an upholder of the Rights of Man.” 
Elsewhere, she adds, “ ... one can resist only in terms of the identity that 
is under attack.” Notice her dismissal of general neutral identifiers like 
“Upholder of the Rights of Man,” in favor of the specific and private 
identification of “Jew,” which is based in Arendt’s fear that abstract and 
anonymous identifiers encourage the suppression of difference." 
Sometimes to embrace the concreteness of your whatness is to embrace 
difference because to do so rejects neutral, whitewashed descriptions. 
Arendt once explained that what guided her decisions during the war 
was the belief that 


[t]he only possibility is to fight back as a Jew and not as a human 
being — which I thought was a great mistake, because if you are 
attacked as a Jew, you have got to fight back as a Jew, you cannot 
say, ‘Excuse me, I am not a Jew; I am a human being.’ That is silly. 

(Hill 1979: 333) 


Notice also that when Arendt says, “When one is attacked as a Jew, 
one must defend oneself as a Jew,” it is a conditional statement. Arendt 
does not suggest, in other words, that one should always and only fight 
as a Jew. Yet when the situation arises that this particular factual reality 
about oneself is under attack in the public sphere, Arendt argues that one 
is justified in lifting this facticity, this whatness, out of the private realm 
on the conditional justification of political defense and political allegiance. 
Solidarity should be voluntary and active, not automatically assumed as 
a given. 

In Arendt’s own life, she practiced this conviction in a variety of ways. 
Arendt reports, for instance, that she asked herself during the war, “What 
can I specifically do as a Jew?” (1994a: 12). She explains, “... belonging 
to Judaism had become my own problem, and my problem was political. 
Purely political! I wanted to go into practical work, exclusively and only 
Jewish work” (1994a: 12). Arendt routinely worked with various Jewish 
organizations throughout her life, including one in France during the 
war that aided in the immigration of young Jews to Palestine. In addition 
to belonging to various Jewish committees and organizations, she also 
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wrote numerous articles on Jewish issues for both the popular press and 
academic journals. When Jaspers solicited an article from Arendt for his 
periodical Die Wandlung after the war, she insisted that it be on the 
condition that “We can return [to Germany] only if we are welcome as 
Jews. That would mean I would gladly write something if I can write as 
a Jew on some aspect of the Jewish question” (Arendt and Jaspers 1992: 
32). 

Gloria Anzuldua takes a similar approach with her multifaceted 
minority status. Anzuldua, who describes herself as a “Third World lesbian 
feminist with Marxist and mystic leanings” then asks herself the question, 
“But who exactly are my people? Identify as a woman. Whatever insults 
women insults me. Identify as gay. Whoever insults gays insults me. 
Identify as feminist. Whoever slurs feminism slurs me” (Moraga and 
Anzuldua 1981: 206). Anzuldua’s point is that different facets of her 
persona demand political attention and activism when specifically under 
attack, but that no one facet captures her political commitments entirely 
on its own. Perhaps most importantly, Anzuldua makes clear that she is 
all of these qualities in combination at any given time, with no one ever 
entirely defining her. Like Anzuldua, Arendt’s invocation of her 
Jewishness is a performative act, not a statement of fixed identity. Arendt 
declared upon receiving the Lessing Award that, with her Jewishness, “I 
was only acknowledging a political fact through which my being a 
member of this group outweighed all other questions of personal identity.” 

That Arendt viewed Jewishness as a potential site for political action 
is evident in her suggestion during World War II that Jews from around 
the world unite to form an army of their own to fight alongside the Allies. 
As a proponent of natality, Arendt’s reasoning centered around the belief 
that all individuals — in this case, Jews — should embrace the role of 
political actors and initiate action themselves instead of allowing others 
to act on their behalf. As Canovan claims, Arendt believed that 
“Unpolitical Jews and unworldly philosophers had failed to recognize 
that we are all responsible for what happens in the world” (1992: 52). 
Thus, the blame Arendt imposed upon Jewish leaders and their choices 
during World War II stemmed from Arendt’s unwavering dedication to 
political responsibility (which is not the same as moral responsibility), 
that is, a responsibility to the continuation of the world and the diverse 
people in it. She claims that “... we have to assume responsibility for all 
public affairs within our reach regardless of personal ‘guilt,’ because we 
are held responsible for everything that our government does in the name 
of the country ...” (1968: 83). Responsibility need not always take the 
form of aggressive direct action, but may also be politically motivated 
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inaction, or conscientious boycotting. Regarding World War II Jews, 
Arendt explains it was her position that 


[t]here was no possibility of resistance, yet there existed the 
possibility of doing nothing. And in order to do nothing, one did not 
have to be a saint, one needed only to say: ‘I am just a simple Jew, 
and I have no desire to play another role.’ 

(1978a: 248) 


Arendt disagreed with the position that some Jews maintain of the 
“Jew as scapegoat” in Western history; she saw it as accepting utter 
passivity on the part of the subject. Arendt believed that, typically, Jewish 
historians have contended that “... the Jews did not have a political history 
of their own but were invariably the innocent victims of a hostile and 
sometimes brutal environment” (1978a: 96). Arendt agreed that Jews 
have typically held little political power in European history, but argued 
that this fate should not be suffered willingly. If anything, the experience 
of Jews in Europe convinced Arendt of the fundamental importance of 
encouraging a political dimension in every individual’s life. Therefore, 
in the context of European history, Arendt saw the decision to emphasize 
her Jewishness, to act and speak as a Jew, to be one of the most powerfully 
political acts she could perform. Arendt’s argument that the political and 
the social are not collapsible into one and the same phenomenon is based 
in this point. Although not practically defendable, Arendt’s reasoning 
behind the distinction between the social and the political was the 
theoretical understanding that although European Jews had enjoyed 
relative social success they lacked fundamental political protection. In 
this case, the social and the political were not collapsible into one another, 
and the assumption that they were proved fatal to European Jews. 

Arendt’s call for a specifically Jewish army might appear to be a return 
to solidarity based on ethnic heritage and sameness. But, in fact, Arendt’s 
call is a political appeal to voluntary association. Arendt’s involvement 
with Zionism was likewise conditional. She made clear that she did not 
identify herself as a Zionist, and that, “politically,” she “had nothing to 
do with Zionism,” although she liked to think of herself as a member of 
the “loyal opposition.” Unlike Zionism, Young-Bruehl claims that “... 
emigration to Palestine was never part of her life program. Before 1933 
she questioned how the Jewish Question could be, if not answered, lived 
with — without emigration” (1982: 73). Nonetheless, Arendt did maintain 
strong ties to Zionist groups and occasionally did work for them. But as 
Young-Bruehl explains, Arendt was “a Zionist for practical political 
reasons, because she knew that her people needed a place to live, and not 
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for religious or cultural reasons” (1982: 139). In other words, Arendt 
found the Zionists to be one of the few Jewish groups interested in the 
Jewish Question in terms of concrete political action. 

Arendt’s position on identity is further explained through a recurring 
theme in her work of the distinction French-Jewish scholar Bernard 
Lazare made between the pariah and the parvenu. The pariah stands alone 
and welcomes her development as a distinct being, where the parvenu 
benefits socially from all that assimilation makes possible. Young-Bruehl 
explains: 


In [Arendt’s] terms, a Jew could be either a parvenu or a pariah, and 
she made it very clear in discussions and later in her writings that 
she thought only a pariah could develop a truly political 
consciousness, only a pariah could affirm his or her Jewish identity 
and seek, politically, to provide a place for Jews to live without 
compromising their Jewish identity. 

(1982: 121) 


Lazare described this individual as the “conscious pariah.” In Lazarean 
terms, a pariah “draws from pride and dignity seeking for a this-worldly 
solution to Jewish misery in the framework of mundane political 
principles of political freedom and justice” (Parvikko 1996: 58). 

Arendt’s philosophical understanding on identity, one that favors 
distinctness, clearly incorporates this “conscious pariah” mentality. The 
choice of conformity through a parvenu existence is to lose all hope of 
developing one’s distinct identity — one of the few truly valuable aspects 
of human life according to Arendt. Bernstein contends that the conscious 
pariah “accepts the responsibility and challenge of being the outcast and 
the outsider. The pariah is a rebel and an independent thinker who rejects 
the type of assimilation that requires her to lose her identity and to become 
indistinguishable from other ‘abstract individuals’” (1996: 44). 
Embodying the pariah herself, Arendt’s willingness to criticize fellow 
Jews in Eichmann in Jerusalem exemplifies her position on identity as 
the development, indeed, the encouragement, of human distinctness. As 
Tuija Parvikko points out, Arendt followed Lazare, who asserted: 


The Jews ought to have the right either to establish political 
communities of their own or to join political communities of Gentiles 
as Jews without abandoning their Jewishness. Simple assimilation 
is a false solution to the Jewish question because it does not really 
solve the problem: the inability of the European mind to deal with 
the stranger. 

(1996: 136-7) 
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Lazare and Arendt shared the belief that the plurality of distinct human 
beings should be protected and defended at all costs. This is Arendt’s 
phenomenology of plurality and interaction politicized and made concrete. 

Arendt took from Lazare that it is “every human being’s duty to resist 
oppression” (Parvikko 1996: 153). It is for this reason that she insisted 
on always identifying herself as a Jew in political matters and why she 
was critical of Jews who did not respond to what she believed was their 
political responsibility during World War I. Arendt’s contention that 
European Jews historically sought social acceptance and not political 
power convinced her that it left Jews politically naive and politically 
vulnerable as they faced their own potential genocide. It is Arendt’s 
position that to be of the world is to be responsible for what constitutes 
it. Guilt and responsibility, however, are by no means identical concepts 
for Arendt. Although all citizens are responsible for what a government 
does in their collective name, guilt is not collective, but refers only to 
the deeds of individuals. And for a pariah people, a group often 
marginalized and powerless, there exists only partial responsibility. 
Parvikko suggests that “Although oppressed and excluded, pariahs cannot 
wash their hands of what happens to them since their own choices and 
decisions contribute to their political fate and future, making them 
committed to the human world” (1996: 207). Through Lazare’s influence, 
Arendt came to hold the principles of political responsibility through 
voluntary solidarity and respect for human plurality through the 
encouragement of distinctness. 

Arendt’s treatment and perspective on the Jewish Question, which 
initially seemed inappropriate and even disloyal, originates from a deeply 
held political and philosophical conviction that private information, if 
misused, can become coercive and confining with regards to individual 
growth and distinction. We can now better understand Arendt’s antipathy 
for the modern phenomenon of the social, which she considered to be 
largely hegemonic and in direct opposition to a public realm of political 
action that fosters and encourages individual human distinctness. Arendt 
describes the social as “imposing innumerable and various rules, all of 
which tend to ‘normalize’ its members, to make them behave, to exclude 
spontaneous action” with “only one opinion and one interest” (Arendt 
1958: 39, 40). The “social” tendency lies in direct opposition to what 
Arendt valued as uniquely possible in human life — to not merely exist as 
a “what,” but to develop one’s own distinct “who” through political action. 

Arendt’s understanding of the significance of Judaism and the impact 
of her own Jewish heritage on her identity are, therefore, far more 
complicated as well as more insightful than originally believed. Arendt 
was so committed to her complex position on identity that she allowed it 
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to be the grounds for which she was considered a pariah among her own 
people; indeed, Young-Bruehl attributes the stress Arendt experienced 
during the Eichmann controversy as partly responsible for her early death. 
Yet, it need not all be negative. In words one may surely ascribe to Arendt 
herself, she wrote, optimistically: 


Those few refugees who insist upon telling the truth, even to the 
point of ‘indecency,’ get in exchange for their unpopularity one 
priceless advantage: history is no longer a closed book to them and 
politics is no longer the privilege of Gentiles. 

(1978a: 66) 


Feminism and the anti-feminist: the 
relationship between feminist theory and 
Hannah Arendt reconsidered 


Much has been written about the antagonistic relationship between 
Hannah Arendt and feminism. It has been well established how and why 
Arendt was no friend of the women’s movement. Initially, some feminist 
thinkers hoped to discover a feminist-friendly perspective in Arendt’s 
work because she seemed to represent the type of woman that held a 
promise for all women. A woman of many intellectual achievements, 
Arendt personally broke through a variety of gender barriers from the 
1940s to the 1970s. She was the first woman and first American ever to 
receive the Danish government’s prestigious Sonning Prize for 
Contributions to European Civilization (other winners include Schweitzer, 
Churchill, and Russell). Arendt was not only the first woman to earn the 
rank of full professor at Princeton but also the first woman to be invited 
to give the Christian Guass seminars. As she said of her speaking 
engagement at the University of Notre Dame in 1950, “this was the first 
time a woman had clambered up to the rostrum at this Catholic place” 
(Young-Bruehl 1982: 251). Moreover, the popularity of her 1951 The 
Origins of Totalitarianism made her one of the most widely read female 
political theorists of all time. Arendt’s On Revolution served as an 
inspiration, and sometimes a guidebook, for various student movements 
of the 1960s. These accomplishments, coupled with legendary stories, 
such as Arendt’s relish in smoking a box of cigars given to her as a gift 
(despite her husband’s disapproval), only created an atmosphere of 
disappointment for feminists, who quickly realized they could not find a 
spokeswoman for their cause in Arendt. Adrienne Rich, for example, has 
been cited again and again for her description of Arendt’s The Human 
Condition as “a lofty and crippled book” adding that, “it embodies the 
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tragedy of a female mind nourished on male ideology.” (Dietz 1995: 19). 
Anne Phillips has said, “When Hannah Arendt defines politics in terms 
of the pursuit of public happiness or the taste for public freedom, she’s 
employing a terminology almost opposite to that adopted within the 
contemporary women’s movement” (Dietz 1995: 17). No doubt, then, it 
is a common perception amongst feminists that Arendt is, to use Mary 
O’Brien’s phrase, a “female male supremacist.” (Dietz 1995: 19). Lending 
credibility to this perception, Arendt herself said in an interview that she 
was “rather old-fashioned. I always thought that there are certain 
occupations that are improper for women, that do not become them, if I 
may put it that way. It just doesn’t look good when a woman gives orders” 
(1994a: 2-3). Arendt was openly opposed to a specifically women’s 
political movement, praising Rosa Luxemburg for dismissing such a 
group in her day. 

Of late, feminist theorists have begun to reconsider this quick dismissal 
of Arendt’s political philosophy. Some, in fact, have found genuine 
overlaps of perspectives between feminism and Arendt. Many feminist 
thinkers, for example, appreciate the interactive, constructive description 
Arendt offers of the self, in contrast to the typical Western philosophical 
solipsistic and static “I.” Mary Dietz characterizes Arendt’s approach as 
avoiding “whatness” speech in favor of “whoness” speech based “in 
recognition of the havoc [the former] wreaks upon spontaneity and the 
damage it inflicts upon the unique distinctness, or the ‘who-ness’ of the 
speaker” (1995: 49). 

Even though many feminists have made a concerted effort to argue 
an appreciation of Arendt, the general understanding within much of 
feminism today is still that Arendt is the enemy. Just because this is a 
new and productive area of research in feminist theory does not preclude 
old antagonisms from dying hard. Indeed, as late as 1997, this was 
confirmed for me when I attended a conference where a paper presented 
by a feminist philosopher began with a political admonishment from 
Hannah Arendt. I approached the woman afterwards to ask if she was 
interested in Arendt’s work, only to receive a curt “no,” followed by the 
supposedly obvious justification of Arendt’s public—private distinction. 
Rosiland Delmar has said, “Women, in a sense, are feminism’s greatest 
problem” (1994: 21); this is certainly epitomized in the paradox known 
as Hannah Arendt. Yet, if feminist theory has learned anything of late, it 
is that demands for complete inclusion into rigidly defined groups only 
works to the disadvantage of the systematizer who is incapable of finding 
any pure examples of “womanness,” “blackness,” or even “oppressor.” 
Put simply, Arendt was not a feminist, yet she still deserves feminist 
attention. In Working Alliances and the Politics of Difference, Janet 
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Jakobson advises, “A feminist movement which is to enact its 
commitment to resist the domination of all women must recognize that 
feminism itself will not be the means by which all women undertake 
resistance” (1998: 117). 

Nonetheless, it may seem that the relationship between feminist theory 
and Arendtian philosophy is hopelessly doomed and that she has nothing 
to offer social and political questions of this type. It is a matter of course 
for political theory to express interest in Arendt’s work, but is the same 
possible for the theoretical and political world of feminism? What, if 
any, contribution might Arendt, the “anti-feminist,” make to feminist 
theory? As proved true with the Jewish Question, the relationship between 
Hannah Arendt and feminist theory is more complicated as well as more 
fruitful than first appears. Despite the attitudes Arendt herself expressed, 
as well as the way feminism has traditionally characterized her, I will 
show that Arendtian philosophy and feminist theory share many 
theoretical and political commitments. 

What feminism has primarily objected to in Arendtian philosophy is 
her distinction between the public and private realms, which seems to 
reinforce long-standing cultural structures that have sentenced women 
and their issues and concerns, long identified with the body, exclusively 
to the private realm. Seeing that her public—private distinction appears 
to be the largest impasse for feminist theory and Hannah Arendt, one 
that most feminists have opted to avoid discussing altogether, much is 
gained by applying Arendt’s strategic use of these concepts to her 
relationship with feminist theory.'? Although it is true that feminist 
thinkers like Bonnie Honig and Mary Dietz have worked to establish 
that Arendt’s philosophy is refreshingly anti-essentialist, neither addresses 
how or why Arendt clung to the rather unpopular distinction between 
public and private aspects of our selves. Arendt did endorse a 
comparatively politically liberating position on identity, but it was always 
within the parameters of this public—private distinction. As with Arendt 
and her Jewishness, my suggestion, paradoxically, is that the line Arendt 
draws between the public and the private is, first, wisely left intact and 
is, second, much more flexible than she originally admits. 

Unlike feminist theory, Arendt did not take issue with the fact that, 
historically, the distinction between public and private has been a 
gendered one. Part of the reason Arendt might have overlooked this fact 
is that she did not tend to perceive this distinction strictly along those 
lines. Arendt made a point of clarifying this: “It should be clear that my 
distinction between public and private depends on the locality where a 
person moves” (1977: 104). She offers the example of a physician, who 
has different obligations and liberties while working in a hospital than 
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while attending social gatherings. Arendt is, therefore, attempting to 
distance herself from essentializing these realms (as gendered, for 
example), and is instead attempting to present them as modes of being, 
areas of concern. Yet, as I have said, that will not mean a dismissal of 
this line entirely. Many assume that Arendt was altogether unyielding on 
this point, but, as we have seen, there is an element of fluidity to Arendt’s 
public—private distinction. 

Earlier, I addressed the fact that Arendt would not disagree with the 
common feminist conviction that “the personal is political,” if what is 
meant by “personal” is primarily the “person” created in the public realm. 
Arendt, however, would have more difficulty accepting the sentiment if 
it is to mean “personal” as “private.” Yet, as we know, Arendt herself 
transgressed the line between the public and the private. The question 
then becomes: Does feminist politics fulfill Arendt’s criteria for when it 
is legitimate to blur the line between the private and the public? Arendt 
would probably answer no, on the basis of this reasoning: she believed 
that one must strategically fight as a political actor among other political 
actors for causes that affect all and any marginalized group, any group 
not given their due voice. If war is declared on the Jews, fight for the 
Jews. If women are denied equal pay, fight for women. But to create a 
separate and isolated political movement is to reject the common world 
that we all share, for which we are all responsible. Arendt would have 
whole-heartedly agreed with Audre Lorde: “There is no such thing as a 
single-issue struggle because we do not live single-issue lives” (Lorde 
1984: 138). It is important to remember Arendt’s commitment to 
worldliness and her disapproval of anything that contributes to 
worldlessness. A common world both relates and separates individuals, 
and becomes the condition for authentic human interaction. Political 
movements that champion separatism compromise the interaction of the 
plurality of human beings. Arendt says, “The vain attempt to found a 
women’s party shows the questionableness of the movement: it is the 
same questionableness as that of the youth movement, which is a 
movement only for youth as the women’s movement is only for women” 
(Young-Bruehl 1982: 96). Young-Bruehl explains that Arendt 


became uneasy whenever she saw the ‘woman problem’ generate 
... a political movement separated from others ...” and that she was 
“unsympathetic to a politics that divorced ‘women’s issues’ from a 
broader range of emancipatory concerns. ... Arendt was against 
divorcing women’s issues from the larger range of political concerns. 

(1982: 97, 273) 
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A weakness in Arendt’s position, of course, is that it overlooks the 
initial difficulty that many marginalized groups face in even being allowed 
to enter the public arena of political action so that they might then show 
concern for a whole range of political issues. Arendt, however, is not 
completely blind to this point, because she does grant that it was a 
legitimate and worthwhile political goal when women fought to earn the 
right to vote. But once a group such as women have entered the political 
arena, Arendt would argue that further motions at maintaining a separate 
group focused on those political concerns that only affect women is 
objectionable. 

As we have seen, Arendt found solidarity based on little more than 
gender or ethnic heritage to be problematic. She was critical of the 
women’s movement because she saw it as a social (i.e. hegemonic) group 
that encourages political identity based on biological sameness. Young- 
Bruehl describes Arendt’s position as one that dismissed a political 
movement “too focused on specifically women’s issues” (1996: 311). 
The attitude Arendt displayed in the Princeton incident becomes clearer 
now: Arendt was actively dismissing attention and praise based on little 
more than a biological fact about her, in this case, her womanhood. As I 
have shown, the assumption that solidarity exists based on individuals’ 
whatness was as equally as objectionable to Arendt as distinguishing 
someone as an “exception” from a supposedly monolithic group. Arendt’s 
resentment in the Princeton incident is therefore easily explained as an 
unyielding opposition to tokenism with all its pitfalls. Marilyn Frye makes 
a similar attack on the tokenism that she finds implicit in many affirmative 
action policies. Frye says: “Her existence there as a token woman is for 
the good of the institution and the ill of women generally” (1992: 30). 
Frye’s reasoning is that a token does little to disrupt traditional unjust 
practices or attitudes, especially since the token is pressured to conform 
to the usual way of doing and seeing things. In Arendtian terms, Young- 
Bruehl claims that Arendt was appalled by Princeton’s attempts at 
characterizing her as the “exception woman.” Young-Bruehl continues: 


What the ‘distinguished gentlemen’ of ‘the snobbish university par 
excellence’ did not do was take it for granted that Arendt was — to 
use her phrase — feminini generis ... .What Arendt wanted to avoid, 
as a woman, was a situation in which she was distinguished from 
‘ordinary’ women by virtue of her education, thought ‘strange and 
exciting,’ entertainingly different, a unique personality. 

(1982: 272-3) 


Dale Spender nicely explains the problem with this type of situation: 
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Denying the real womanliness of a successful female writer has been 
one means of accommodating the contradiction. Even women who 
have been celebrated within the world of letters have frequently been 
singled out for their difference from other women. This may have 
served the interest of the patriarchal order ... . 

(1980: 198) 


Arendt’s “feminini generis” declaration was her attempt at imitating 
her “When one is attacked as a Jew, one must fight back as a Jew” 
statement by applying it to her womanhood. Arendt made clear to the 
Princeton elite that their patronizing attempts at differentiating her from 
other women as some sort of “exception” revealed misogynist undertones 
that she was not willing to overlook. By identifying herself as feminini 
generis, a “regular woman,” Arendt shows allegiance with other women 
less educated and less “special” than herself. As with questions involving 
her Jewishness, Arendt simultaneously holds two seemingly contradictory 
principles here. First, the development of each individual’s human 
distinctness is crucial not only for the establishment of his/her unique 
personhood but also because distinctness through the varying perspectives 
encountered in the public realm ensures the continuation of the common 
world we all share. Second, distinctness is not the same thing as 
“exceptionality”; everyone can be distinct, but not everyone can be 
exceptional, since the exception needs some norm from which to be an 
exception. It is with this understanding in mind that Arendt appears to 
contradict herself when, at times, she insists on distinctness, and then, at 
other times, insists on showing her solidarity with some group. Her gesture 
of solidarity is the purposeful political act of affirming the humanity of 
all those of that other, marginalized group. 

Yet, at the same time, what Arendt is symbolically demanding is that 
any human characteristic, like “femaleness,” is not evoked as a determiner 
of one’s character and value, nor as an indication to an opinion necessarily 
held, either by the misogynist or the feminist, because to do so denies 
humanity its potentiality for distinctness. When Scholem wrote that he 
regards her “wholly as a daughter of our people and in no other way,” we 
can understand why Arendt reacted negatively, and why she responded 
to him by saying, “What confuses you is that my arguments and my 
approach are different from what you are used to: in other words, the 
trouble is that I am independent.” Because Arendt’s public—private 
distinction attempts to preserve individuality, it could therefore be 
characterized as a challenge to those forms of feminist theory that rely 
on essentialist and conformist uses of “woman.” Arendt’s position on 
these matters is based in her understanding that individuals have no real 
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identity to speak of prior to the political; the sheer fact of one’s femaleness 
cannot provide the caliber of unique human identity that political action’s 
speech and acts are capable of granting. Thus, at the same time that Arendt 
seems to cling unreasonably to an archaic distinction between the public 
and the private, she actively refuses to allow it to become rigidly absolute 
through her recognition that private matters, in and of themselves 
politically inconsequential, may become politically informative in the 
public realm. 

Arendt illustrates this point in her discussion of the political leader 
Rosa Luxemburg. She writes positively of Luxemburg’s “distaste” for 
the women’s movement of her day, to which “all other women of her 
generation and political convictions were irresistibly drawn.” Arendt 
suggests that Luxemburg managed to embody the understanding that “in 
the face of suffragette equality, she might have been tempted to reply, 
Vive la petite différence” (1968: 44). Whether or not her interpretation of 
the early women’s movement is fair or even legitimate, Arendt means to 
argue that talk of equality is sometimes a red flag for an ideology of 
sameness and homogeneity. Instead, Arendt continually emphasized the 
encouragement of those petites différences that bring distinction and 
diversity into the human community. This would explain why at a 
conference on her work, when asked if she was a liberal or a conservative, 
Arendt responded in her typical manner, “I don’t belong to any group.” 
Arendt actively sought her own originality, and rejected the modern 
tendency of making the individual into merely a “cog in some kind of 
machinery.” She wrote, “Everything from the Zeitgeist down to the 
Oedipus Complex ... indicates that you are not a man but a function of 
something and, hence, yourself an exchangeable thing rather than 
somebody” (“Some Questions” 1994b: 747). 

From the perspective of Arendt’s philosophy, an obvious question 
arises: How does Arendt encourage the personal nurturance of uniqueness 
while she simultaneously argues that the constitution of the self is not 
the sole work of that self? With Arendt’s habitual emphasis on distinctness, 
she is not claiming that the individual alone constructs his/her uniqueness 
but is instead merely suggesting that each individual “celebrate who you 
are,” that is, relish in and nurture those qualities that you have found 
unique to you. Whether or not others will respond to them positively is 
not within your power. In Arendt’s own life, her gestures at nonconformity 
were often met with anger and pain, yet she nevertheless continued to 
regard it as a fundamentally valuable approach to life. As Arendt once 
wrote to Jaspers, “I am more than ever of the opinion that a decent human 
existence is possible today only on the fringes of society.” Put into 
Arendt’s phenomenological language, it is differing positions that create 
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different perspectives among individuals, yet each perspective is entirely 
dependent in the establishment of it uniqueness upon the fact that there 
are other individuals with other perspectives. In short, distinction is 
relational. Arendt’s public—private bifurcation makes distinction possible 
because it allows us to concentrate on what makes us different instead of 
on what makes us alike. 

Owing to the complexity with which Arendt composed and understood 
her public—private distinction, it can be said that the core understanding 
of this distinction has actually become common within feminist theory 
today. Recent developments within feminist theory argue that clinging 
to womanhood, with an implicit belief in biological sameness, is not 
only problematic but also not politically astute. If anything, feminists 
have begun to argue that “womanhood” should be understood as Arendt 
understood her Jewishness — as a site for political solidarity, and not as a 
definable identification. Lisa Disch points out, for example, how Haraway 
constructs a similar argument regarding the question of the meaning of 
feminism in the face of the theoretical contestation over “womanness.” 
“Woman,” Haraway contends, is not so much a “natural identification” 
as it is “the basis of conscious coalition, of affinity, of political kinship” 
(Disch 1994: 294). Butler, similarly, writes, “If one ‘is’ a woman, that is 
surely not all one is; the term fails to be exhaustive ... because gender 
intersects with racial, class, ethnic, sexual and regional modalities of 
discursively constituted identities” (1990: 3). Arendt enacts this same 
kind of understanding with her treatment of both the Jewish question 
and the woman question in which the notion of identity becomes a 
reflection more so of intentional action than of fixed definition. 

Therefore, Arendt’s public—private distinction need not be the reason 
feminist theory shuns Arendtian philosophy, since a deeper scrutiny of 
Arendt’s dealing with these concepts shows that it is a distinction she 
herself saw as complex and politically conditional. Nancy Fraser says: 


it is not correct to view publicity as always and unambiguously an 
instrument of empowerment and emancipation. For members of 
subordinate groups, it will always be a matter of balancing the 
potential political uses of publicity against the dangers of the loss of 
privacy. 

(1998: 332) 


As Fraser demonstrates, such an understanding is present in feminist 
theory itself, as found in the common feminist denial of some one 
appointed identity for womanhood. In the true spirit of Arendt, the socially 
prescribed identification and gradation of womanhood has become a 
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springboard in feminist theory for publicly discussing its meanings and 
uses. Thus, Arendt’s perceived clash with feminism is actually more 
specifically with those forms that rely on burdensome essentialization, a 
tendency other feminists object to as well. Arendt and Butler share a 
similar outlook when Butler speaks of avoiding a set definition of 
“women” in advance. Or as Jakobson writes, “... the task of alliance 
politics is to constitute the term ‘we’ while simultaneously questioning 
it and pushing it to its limits” (1998: 2). Whereas Butler calls for the 
term “women” to be a “site of permanent openness,” Arendt asks the 
same of her Jewishness. All of them believe that political kinship need 
not center on conformity. 

Arendt’s political philosophy might serve as a template for feminist 
politics, then, because it recognizes nonunified, nonidentifactory “shared 
space.” Nye argues, “In Arendtian feminist politics, more important than 
any agenda of employment benefits or abortion rights would be the 
creation of spaces where diverse women might speak pitilessly and freely 
to other women, to other oppressed groups, and to men” (1994: 205). 
Frye unknowingly reproduces Arendt’s political action within lesbian 
feminist politics. Frye describes the journey of her ponderings about her 
membership in a support group within the lesbian community. She is 
troubled by the fact that, as a group, they fail to agree on just about every 
relevant topic or issue, such as what political attitudes and actions one 
should take as a lesbian. Finding no unity there, Frye explains that she at 
least hoped to find that the members of the group shared an “ethical 
compatibility” or “some deep likeness of ethical and political institution.” 
Again, finding no such thing, Frye asks the fearful question — “So what 
is there? What holds us in community?” She eventually comes to the 
conclusion: 


When I think about the actual activities and behaviors we do, what 
they mostly add up to is not building something, but just clearing 
space for something. Almost all the organizing adds up to nothing 
more than making space and getting a whole bunch of lesbians in 
that space all at once. 

(1992: 122) 


In other words, it is the Arendtian “shared space” itself, not what is 
revealed within it, that is fragile, valuable, and worth protecting. Frye’s 
discovery that there exists no one lesbian perspective that they all share 
corresponds to Arendt’s position on the nonexistence of the Jewish 
perspective. As D’Entréves writes of Arendtian public space, “What unites 
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people in a political community is ... not some set of common values, 
but the world they set up in common, the spaces they inhabit together” 
(1994: 147). Thus, Arendt’s emphasis on a plurality of distinct human 
beings as necessarily the content of the political mirrors this same 
commitment among feminist thinkers. Maria Lugones, for example, 
bemoans, “When I do not see plurality stressed in the very structure of 
the theory, I know that I will have to do a lot of acrobatics — like a 
contortionist or a tightrope-walker — to have this theory speak to me 
without allowing the theory to distort me in my complexity” (1991: 39). 

Within this context, we are better able to speculate why Arendt 
recognized a call to political action based on her Jewishness but not based 
on her womanhood. Aside from the Princeton incident, Arendt gave little 
public (i.e. political) attention to her womanhood, to the disappointment 
of her contemporaries hoping to find a spokesperson for women’s causes 
in Arendt. Young-Bruehl offers the simple explanation that “Hannah 
Arendt thought more as a Jew than as a woman — history demanded that 
of her, so to speak ...” (1982: 317). Arendt saw it as important, 
ontologically, to identify herself as a Jew in an effort to protect the 
philosophical and political notion of plurality. She did not see it as 
necessary to take the same political and philosophical stand with regards 
to her womanhood because, in her experience at least, the marginalized 
status of women did not take the form of attempting to eliminate women 
from the plurality of human beings. I would suggest that there are two 
additional reasons for Arendt’s failure to politically address her 
womanhood: first, as we have seen, Arendt developed a prejudice against 
women’s movements based on the understanding that a movement 
focused on any one identifying attribute can easily fall into self-referential 
essentialization that exaggerates this one aspect of the self at the expense 
of all other aspects. Arendt, after all, preferred political positions that 
are committed to a “broad range of emancipatory concerns.” Young- 
Bruehl explains: “What she wanted for and from women was attention 
paid to questions about political and legal discrimination, attention broad 
enough to equate women’s political and legal problems to those of all 
groups denied equality” (1982: 273). Lugones similarly warns of this 
problem chronic to the history of feminism: 


The feminist ‘we’ is always and only a phantasmatic construction, 
one that has its purposes, but which denies the internal complexity 
and indeterminacy of the term and constitutes itself only through 
the exclusion of some part of the constituency that it simultaneously 
seeks to represent. 

(1991: 142) 
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When Sojourner Truth provocatively asked over 150 years ago, “Ain’t 
Ia woman?” she likewise challenged white women’s intentional oversight 
of black women slaves, demanding that political initiatives for “women’s” 
causes make room for a “woman” like her. 

The second basis of Arendt’s dismissal of the women’s movement is 
that she saw it as “too social,” a serious accusation from within Arendt’s 
philosophy. As we have seen, Arendt disapprovingly describes the social 
as hegemonic, normalizing conformist unanimity. A “social” tendency 
within any movement lies in direct opposition to what Arendt valued as 
uniquely possible in human life — the capacity to develop one’s own 
distinct “who” through political action. Arendt foresaw the predicament 
faced by feminism in recent years by predicting that a political movement 
built on essentialist assumptions creates stagnating limitation and 
alienation. In the end, the reasons Arendt typically rejected a feminist 
political sensibility have become reasons that contemporary feminists 
have used to critique themselves and each other. 

Thus, the relation between feminist theory and Hannah Arendt is both 
more complicated and more fruitful than originally believed. Arendt’s 
philosophy provides something uniquely valuable to feminist political 
concerns, confirming the current speculation that future feminist political 
activism must strategically deal with womanhood in ways that preclude 
essentialization and exclusion. Arendtian philosophy is thoroughly 
beneficial to feminist theory in that she sometimes serves as a friend in 
the fight against oppressively limiting definitions and other times as a 
foe that forces feminist theory to reconsider its own claims regarding the 
significance and use of “womanhood.” 

Once this door is open, we are able to see that Arendtian political 
concerns and commitments overlap with those of feminist theory in other 
ways, too. An area of fundamental importance to both camps is something 
I call the political implications of muteness, the understanding that the 
ability to speak for oneself and to be heard have tremendous political 
import. As Frye contends, it has been the case that “The most powerful 
normally determine what is said and what is sayable” (1992: 105). Arendt 
likewise recognized the importance of speech in her theory of political 
action.'* Her phenomenology of plurality and interaction that emphasizes 
the doxa of each entails that each doxa be publicly expressed. Claiming 
that even thought is secondary to speech, Arendt argues that speech is 
fundamental to a distinctly human life: “We humanize what is going on 
in the world and in ourselves only by speaking of it ...” according to 
Arendt, because “... whatever men do or know or experience can make 
sense only to the extent that it can be spoken about” (1958: 4; 1968: 25). 
Speech is therefore tied to human plurality in that “Men in the plural, 
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that is, men in so far as the they live and move and act in the world, can 
experience meaningfulness only because they can talk with and make 
sense to each other and themselves” (1958: 4). She claims that silence, 
whether imposed or not, is the opposite of what it means “to be political, 
to live in the polis,” because, here, all things are decided through words 
and persuasion, and not through mute violence. She concludes: “Wherever 
the relevance of speech is at stake, matters become political by definition, 
for speech is what makes man a political being” (1958: 3). If political 
action is Arendt’s answer to how human beings develop their whoness, 
and political action is constituted by words and deeds, then being granted 
a space and an audience to be heard is fundamental to the development 
of each human person. In Arendt’s perspective, the ability to speak for 
oneself and the guarantee of a receptive audience become politically 
charged realities. By extension, imposed silence and/or the lack of a 
respectful audience are to deny the individual his/her basic humanity 
and the ability to develop into a “who” and to not remain merely a “what.” 

Perhaps the best-known account of addressing the political 
implications of muteness comes from Paulo Freire, who articulates in 
his Pedagogy of the Oppressed the plight of the poor and uneducated 
around the world. Freire (1990) explains that he is committed to the 
principle that “word is not the privilege of some few men, but the right 
of every man. Consequently, no one can say a true word alone — nor can 
he say it for another, in a prescriptive act which robs others of their 
words” (Freire 1990: 76). He identifies one’s freedom to speak and one’s 
ability to be heard with one’s humanity. By contrast, Freire equates being 
denied the “primordial right to speak” one’s word with “dehumanizing 
oppression.” Education through communicative dialogue is Freire’s 
answer to this political problem, one that fully takes advantage of the 
wealth of “empirical knowledge” that the oppressed possess. His solution 
is in contrast to the traditional pedagogical “banking method,” which 
“deposits facts and figures into the minds of the passive students,” who 
are expected to mechanically absorb the information. And one must ensure 
that the dialogue format is not just a guise for a situation in which “some 
men name on behalf of others.” 

But Freire’s obvious oversight is that he concentrates only on the 
dehumanization that occurs when men are silenced, overlooking how 
even poor and uneducated men may partake in the silencing and, therefore, 
the dehumanization of the women in their lives. Much has been written 
in feminist scholarship that discusses the relation between women forced 
into silence and losing their humanity.'> Miriam Peskowitz explains, 
““TLetting women speak’ was (and still can be) strategically useful in its 
appeal to a woman’s voice that has been denied a hearing in the ears of 
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men and other women. It can demonstrate female agency where it has 
been denied” (1997: 29). In the mid-1980s and early 1990s, feminists 
like Dale Spender and Deborah Cameron established the feminist critique 
of the use and abuse of language in the oppression of women. Spender 
(1980) cites early studies,'® for example, that show women tend to have 
difficulty speaking in a social situation when men are present, not only 
because men tend to dominate conversations but also because men are 
more likely than women to interrupt conversations. Spender contends: 


Women have been underrepresented in the various bodies of 
knowledge that have been constructed. And while they are 
underrepresented in codified knowledge they continue to be 
underrepresented in the language itself. This is the silence (and 
invisibility) of women in patriarchal order ... .The silence of women 
has been a cumulative process. Conceptually and materially excluded 
from the production of knowledge, their meanings and explanations 
have been systematically blocked and their invisibility has been 
compounded. 

(1980: 59) 


As a means of ending this politically imposed silence, Spender calls 
for women to take charge politically and “rename the world” through 
writing. Even though Spender has been criticized for her position of a 
linguistically based oppression, most agree that she is right in pinpointing 
political and social muteness as instrumental to the perpetuation of the 
oppression of women. Following Spender’s advice to “rename the world,” 
Mary Daly creatively searches for means through which women might 
gain a voice by literally inventing a set of terms and definitions to describe 
women and the issues that touch their lives. She writes in Beyond God 
the Father: 


Wording is one fundamental way of Be- Witching — Sparking women 
to the insights and actions that change our lives. Wording is 
expression of shape-shifting powers, weaving meanings and rhythms, 
unleashing original forces and sources. ... Releasing words to race 
together, Websters become Muses. We do not use words; we Muse 
words. Metapatterning women and words have magical powers, 
opening doorways of memories, transforming spaces and times. 
Rhymes, alliterations, alterations of senses — all aid in the breaking 
of fatherland’s fences. This liberation is the work of Wicked 
Grammar, which is a basic instrument, our Witches’ Hammer. 
(1973: xxv) 
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Daly shows that when women speak, they may also rename the 
categories and qualities normally applied to them. 

Hannah Arendt, thus, taps into a fundamental understanding within 
feminist theory regarding the political significance of the imposed silence 
that women around the world have been forced to endure throughout 
history. As we have already seen, Arendt disagreed with any expression 
of solidarity that is actually the silencing of differences that exist among 
members of a group. Daly hints that inherent to the condition of imposed 
silence is that others speak for and about you, which further objectifies 
the individual and reinforces his/her status as mere whatness. Mae 
Gwendolyn Henderson explains, “It is not that black women, in the past, 
have had nothing to say, but rather that they have had no say. The absence 
of black female voices has allowed others to inscribe, or write, and ascribe 
to, or read, them” (1992: 144). Speaking for oneself and having the power 
to name oneself become political objectives for marginalized peoples 
fighting to establish their humanity and human individuality. 
Concentrating on the plight of Third World women, Cherie Moraga and 
Gloria Anzuldua describe the task of “bridging the contradictions” in 
their experiences as non-white, poor women in American culture by 
explaining, “We do this bridging by naming ourselves and by telling our 
stories — in our own words” (1981: 23). 

As the above feminists illustrate, imposed silence, or the denial of the 
humanity of the individual, has varied in how it has been enforced among 
the women of the world. White upper-class North American women, for 
example, have gained more opportunities for their voices to be heard 
than most Third World women. Thus, the severity and duration of the 
imposed silence of women is, and has historically been, largely 
determined by the intersection of class, race, nationality, and ethnicity. 
Because the freedom to speak and to be heard is a consequence of the 
intersection of all these things, the situation can arise in which the 
imposition of silence is at the hands of other, more privileged, women.” 
Anzuldua (Moraga and Anzuldua 1981) refers to the tendency of white 
women to take a “missionary role” in speaking for Third World women 
as a “rape of our tongue.” In a compilation of stories about working- 
class women involved in political action entitled Nobody Speaks for Me, 
Dorothy Bolden, a black woman who helped unionize domestic workers 
in Atlanta, says of the women’s movement: 


I was very proud to see them stand up and speak up when it started. 


I’m glad to see any group do that when they have been denied of 
something. But they are not talking about the masses of people. You 
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got different classes of people in all phases of life and all races, and 
those people have to be spoken up for too. 
(Seifer 1976: 170) 


Bolden’s comment is tied to the point made by Arendt, Butler, and 
Lugones that gestures at unity within a political movement are often just 
a guise for muting and neglecting certain members within that group. 
The assumption that one is speaking for others “like” them is to carelessly 
ignore differences so fundamental as to challenge the assumption in the 
first place. 

Within feminist theory, questions concerning the political implications 
of muteness, therefore, have primarily focused in recent years on how 
and when women speak for each other, an issue at the center of much 
Third World feminist thought. Chandra Mohanty writes in Third World 
Feminism of the problems that have arisen with the very term “third 
world” and Western feminism’s treatment of such women. Mohanty points 
to the careless generalizations too often found when describing “third 
world women,” which fail to contextualize the issues and forms of 
oppression faced by the variety of women included under this rubric. As 
Mohanty succinctly states, “Third world women ... do not constitute 
any automatic unitary group, just as ‘white women’ do not” (Mohanty et 
al. 1991: 7). She offers as an alternative the understanding that, “it is the 
intersection of the various systematic networks of class, race, 
(hetero)sexuality, and nation ... that positions us women” (Mohanty et 
al. 1991: 13). 

Mohanty’s major concern is that the grouping of all women as 
oppressed based on sex is achieved without considering the very different 
affects created by race, class, and nation. These differences amount to 
relatively different positionings of women worldwide in terms of power, 
education, money, and resources. These differences translate practically 
into privileged women wrongly assuming that the issues and concerns 
of less privileged women are identical to their own. Mohanty believes 
that, just as traditional Western legal and political history have meant 
both a silencing of and a speaking for women, so do Western feminists 
re-enact this practice on third world women. She explains, “... one of 
the major questions feminist anthropology has had to address is precisely 
the question of both representing third world women in anthropological 
texts ... and simultaneously speaking for third world women” (Mohanty 
et al. 1991: 32, emphasis added). According to Mohanty, it means that 
much Western feminist writing on third world women “must be considered 
in the context of the hegemony of Western scholarship” (Mohanty et al. 
1991: 55). 
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She argues that, by setting up an “implicit referent,” Western feminists 
simultaneously construct themselves as the “normative referent,” as the 
only true “subjects” capable of “agency.”'* Mohanty compares this 
tendency to that found in Marxist and Millian imperialism, which believed 
that those of less “civilized” cultures and lands are not capable of 
governing (i.e. speaking for) themselves and are, thereby, in need of 
governance by a superior other. The connection to Arendt’s political 
philosophy is clear: in her perspective, speech — the freedom to express 
your distinctness — is the central component to political action. To be 
rendered mute is to be reduced to not fully human. Mohanty and Arendt 
both argue that there are, consequently, strong political implications 
involved in forced muteness. Muteness denies individuals the opportunity 
to politically represent themselves and the opportunity of becoming a 
“who” instead of merely a “what.” 

Yet even when marginalized women are allowed to speak for 
themselves, division and silence are still perpetuated. Patricia Hill Collins 
explains in Black Feminist Thought that she chooses to quote copiously 
from nontraditional sources because 


this approach counteracts the tendency of mainstream scholarship 
to canonize a few Black women as spokespersons for the group and 
then to refuse to listen to any but these select few ... . Assuming that 
only a few exceptional Black women have been able to do theory 
homogenizes African-American women and silences the majority. 
(1991: xiii) 


Thus, an inherent danger when some members of a marginalized group 
gain the freedom to speak for themselves is that those select individuals 
become tokens of that group. All that is accomplished is that the guilt of 
the privileged is appeased and the other members of the marginalized 
group remain silenced. Collins’ point is that, although some black women 
have been invited to speak, a silencing continues because a hierarchy 
remains intact. Where race had been the determination before, now it is 
class and/or education. Recognizing how the intersection of race, class, 
and gender combine to create hierarchies means avoiding choices that 
establish divisions conferring who is suitable to speak, who has the right 
to speak. 

Peskowitz (1997) warns, however, that the political power and 
significance of speech should be considered more critically in the sense 
that individuals’ voices are constructed within particular social contexts, 
and thus are often a reflection of the basic systems of oppression inherent 
within that culture. Granting women the power and the place to speak is 
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no guarantee, Peskowitz cautions, that women will not “speak through 
the mediations of masculinist culture” and “reinforce and legitimate 
masculine discourse and society” (1997: 30). Along those same lines, 
bell hooks warns that there is always the possibility of a “profound silence 
engendered by resignation and acceptance of one’s lot” (1981: 2). 
Although it is possible that the consequence of chronically imposed 
silence may be speech colored by oppression or a lack of the motivation 
to speak at all, these are not the only possibilities: “It would be a mistake,” 
Daly argues, “to imagine that the new speech of women can be equated 
simply with women speaking men’s words. What is happening is that 
women are really hearing ourselves and each other, and out of this 
supportive hearing emerge new words” (1973: 8). Moraga illustrates that 
exposure to normally silenced individuals speaking for themselves can 
awaken us to how (unjustly) unusual it is to hear these voices and 
perspectives in our culture. Moraga writes in a letter to a friend after 
hearing black activist Ntosake Shange read her work: 


The reading was agitating. Made me uncomfortable. Threw me into 
a week long terror of how deeply I was affected. I felt that I had to 
start all over again. That I turned only to the perceptions of white 
middle-class women to speak for me and all women. I am shocked 
by my own ignorance. 

(Moraga and Anzaulada 1981: 31) 


This realization gave Moraga the incentive to reclaim “the language I 
knew best” and to speak for herself. This was, in fact, part of Arendt’s 
reasoning in her decision to “politically always speak only in the name 
of Jews whenever circumstances force me to give my nationality.” Based 
in her phenomenology of plurality and interaction, Arendt realized that 
what was sorely missing from world history was the political voice of 
Jews, and she fought to make sure that, as a Jew, her voice was heard. 


The Arendtian body 


The body and its genealogical history have become a central focus for 
contemporary feminist and critical theory. Various analyses have revealed 
how the body has been gendered and sexualized in Western thought 
through rigidly hegemonic design. Feminist theory, therefore, is often 
critical of configurations of the body that are typical in the history of 
Western philosophy, such as the Cartesian divisible mechanism that 
houses the indivisible mind or the Platonic shell that benevolently releases 
the intellect upon death. Many assume that Arendt adopts this position 
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on the body in her own work. Arendt’s tendency of purporting that the 
body and its functions are best restricted to the pre-political private sphere 
became one more reason that feminists rejected her political philosophy. 

But if there is one area of Arendt’s philosophy that offers flexibility, 
it is her public—private distinction. As we have seen with her Jewishness, 
Arendt determined that situations exist in which it is legitimate to 
transgress the distinction between the public and the private. In a way, 
Arendt’s thoughts on the body exemplify another transgression of this 
distinction by perceiving the body as more than just a natural object. 
Like the acknowledgement of her Jewishness, Arendt proposes that the 
body may enter the public sphere in a politically conditioned way, and 
may be transformed into a politically charged entity, suggesting yet 
another dimension to the Arendtian person. 

The quintessential philosophy of embodiment can be found in the 
work of Merleau-Ponty, who represented a revolution in philosophy’s 
assumptions about the body. In The Phenomenology of Perception, 
Merleau-Ponty turns to Husserl’s phenomenological method, which 
revealed for him a world as “directly experienced,” a world that precedes 
theoretical formulation. Merleau-Ponty describes phenomenology as that 
which “looks at man’s existence and does not expect to arrive at an 
understanding of man and world from any starting point other than their 
facticity” (1989: vii). His unique variation of “returning to the 
phenomena” is a return to the world as we actually experience it as 
embodied subjects, a recognition of the essential role of the body in 
subjectivity. The lived body, we are told, is not an object in the world, 
distinct from the knowing subject (as with Descartes), but is the subject’s 
own point of view on the world. Merleau-Ponty explains, “I am not in 
front of my body, I am in it, or rather, I am it” (1989: 150). The body 
itself, then, is the original knowing subject from which all other forms of 
knowledge are derived through reflection. We can never transcend our 
bodily involvement in the world because we are primarily connected to 
the world, and cognitive reflection is a secondary movement. If my body 
is “my point of view upon the world,” then knowledge is always 
perspectival, according to Merleau-Ponty. The body is thus wrongly 
depicted as a trap by traditional Western philosophy, as witnessed in the 
mind-body problem. My body is not a separate object from me 
(understood as “mine’’), never “one more among external objects”; I am 
my body. 

What this means is that my body yields knowledge, an “I can” as a set 
of possibilities for me. Recognizing the crucial importance of specifically 
bodily habits forces us to reconsider our traditional philosophical 
prejudice of the body as mute, dumb, and as an obstacle to knowing, 
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according to Merleau-Ponty. Bodily knowledge is neither objective 
knowledge nor cognitive memorization, but a lived experience of bodily 
understanding and familiarity. Merleau-Ponty offers the example of 
knowing how to type. What is involved here is not a cognitive recognition 
of where individual keys are, but rather a “knowledge in the hands’— 
existing practically not theoretically, since, in his description of habits, 
knowledge is quite literally embodied; it is in the body. 

As we saw in the last chapter, Arendtian thought borrows extensively 
from the phenomenological and existential influences of Husserl, 
Heidegger, and Jaspers, who all contributed to her education. Merleau- 
Ponty shared a similar philosophical background and context, equally as 
influenced by Husserl’s phenomenological epoche. Merleau-Ponty’s 
variation, of course, primarily involves a reconfiguration of our perception 
of “being-in-the-world,” in a form most assume is not present in Arendtian 
thought. Indeed, some assume a bodily recognition is either entirely 
lacking in Arendt’s work, or is present in only the most disparaging of 
forms. Arendt fed the latter perception in her most involved discussion 
of the body, which appears in The Human Condition. Banished to the 
darkened private realm, Arendt fueled the perception that the body 
represents in her work only what is mute, animal, physiological, and 
anti-political. Here, Arendt associates the body and its endless cyclical 
drives with the human condition of life and the “slavish” activity of labor. 
The private household is the appropriate place for the functions of the 
body, Arendt contends, whereas the public realm of political activity is 
possible only because of its prior, private counterpart. Arendt writes in 
On Revolution, “The less we are doing with ourselves, the less active we 
are, the more forcefully will this biological process assert itself, impose 
its inherent necessity upon us, and overawe us with the fateful automatism 
of sheer happening that underlies all human history” (1963b: 53). With 
quotes like these in mind, feminist thinkers like Linda Zerilli and Bonnie 
Honig portray Arendt as one of the great despisers of the body, arguing 
that she depicts the body in the most one-dimensional of ways.’” Yet, 
such an interpretation of Arendt’s theoretical disposition to the body is 
itself ultimately one-dimensional and superficial. True to form, Arendt 
maintained a “hidden” feature to her thoughts on the body that is rarely 
ever noticed or discussed. 

Zerilli’s article “The Arendtian Body” is devoted to examining the 
body for Arendt literally, figuratively, and theoretically. Zerilli wonders, 
what was Arendt’s own bodily comportment? How did she relate it to 
her gender? What does it mean to theorize the body in Arendt — is that 
itself gendered? She decides that Arendt’s theoretical body is the typical 
one of Western philosophy — a “generic and natural object.” Zerilli adds, 
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“Mute and shrouded in secrecy, the Arendtian body exhibits the curious 
mixture of uncanny, dangerous, forbidden and sacred attributes ...” (1995: 
171). She argues that Arendt leaves the body exactly on that level, as 
“the body,” and as such it is “generic, uniform, univocal, a virtual prison- 
house. Nothing is less common, less communicable, less public than the 
body” (1995: 189).”° Admitting that Arendt “does not deny the subject as 
embodied,” Zerilli nonetheless concludes that Arendt “does more than 
describe the wall that secures the border between the public and the private 
... she rebuilds it” (1995: 175-9). 

In “Toward an Agonistic Feminism,” Honig agrees with Zerilli’s 
interpretation of Arendt on the body. In a section of the article entitled, 
“The Single, Univocal Body,” Honig argues that “the human body is, for 
Hannah Arendt, a master signifier of necessity, irresistibility, imitability, 
and the determination of pure process” (1995b: 138). Honig contends 
that Arendt suggests that the body must be figuratively left in the private 
realm in order for the identity-building possibilities of political action to 
take effect in the public realm. Her claim is that, in Arendt’s theory, the 
conspicuous presence of the body in the public realm actually inhibits 
the formation of the self since the body represents merely the “what’ of 
the individual and never a “who.” Honig writes that, for Arendt, “there is 
nothing interesting or distinct about ‘what’ we are, nothing remarkable 
about the psychological and biological self” (1995b: 140). 

The most scathing critique of Arendt’s position on the body appears 
in Thomas Tierney’s A Genealogy of Technical Culture. One of Tierney’s 
main theses is that Arendt had “contempt for the life process” and a 
“contempt for the body,” which he claims had a “profound influence” on 
her work The Human Condition. Like Honig, Tierney believes Arendt 
tended to “treat the body as a hindrance or inconvenience to public life” 
(1993: 40). Tierney claims that, despite the fact that Arendt remains one 
of the foremost critics of modernism, her disdain for the body and its 
processes (for which he believes she had “disgust’”’) reveals a thoroughly 
modern tendency and outlook. Furthermore, Tierney argues that it is this 
distorted perception of the body that shapes her interpretations of classical 
Greece, modernity, and Christianity, thus resulting in “misinterpretations” 
of all of these. 

Despite the unanimity of opinions, the bodily dimension of Arendt’s 
work actually encompasses much more than is purported here; for Arendt, 
the body does represent more than mere mute motivation. A close 
examination of Arendt’s political theory supports the argument that there 
exists a genuine, albeit largely unaddressed, political role for the body. 
Arendt proposes that the body is able to transcend the cycles of the private 
realm to become indispensable in the public realm of political activity. 
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Thus, the body of Arendt’s public realm is an expressive one. She writes, 
“It is precisely this self-display, quite prominent already in the higher 
forms of animal life, that reaches its climax in the human species” (197 La: 
30). The body aids in the conveyance of speech and deeds, and thereby 
becomes a necessary component of that conveyance. This is why Zerilli’s, 
Honig’s, and Tierney’s analyses of the Arendtian body are incomplete. 
Although Zerilli (1995) does admit that in Arendt, “both the body and 
the voice are in fact actively present in the symbolically transgressive 
practice of action,” she still insists that “nothing is less communicable, 
less public ...” than the Arendtian body. The problem common to these 
interpretations of Arendt’s references to the body is the presumption that 
Arendt assumes that the body can only be a demanding physical object. 
But that is only a surface reading of Arendt’s understanding of the body. 
This footnote in The Human Condition is exemplary of what lies dormant 
in Arendt’s theory of political action: 


The time-honored resentment of the philosopher against the human 
condition of having a body is not identical with the ancient contempt 
for the necessities of life: to be subject to necessity was only one 
aspect of bodily existence, and the body, once freed of this necessity, 
was capable of that pure appearance the Greeks called beauty. The 
philosophers since Plato added to the resentment of being forced by 
bodily wants the resentment of movement of any kind. It is because 
the philosopher lives in complete quiet that it is only his body which, 
according to Plato, inhabits the city. Here lies also the origin of the 
early reproach of busybodiness (polypragmosyne) leveled against 
those who spent their lives in politics. 

(1958: 16) 


As this quotation shows, a more nuanced reading of Arendt reveals 
that, in her work, while the body does function as a mute biological 
force and the medium of life in the private realm of labor, it has another 
role in a human life. The body also functions as a vehicle of the speech 
and deeds of political action, with the capacity to form the individual 
identities of its political actors. As Arendt says, “... it is precisely the 
human person in all his subjectivity who needs to appear in public in 
order to achieve full reality” (1968: 72). 

Because Arendt identified herself as a “phenomenologist of sorts,” 
she placed tremendous theoretical import on appearance. She claims for 
example that “the presence of something in front of others ensures the 
reality of it,” and that all things of the earth have an “urge to appear.” 
Concretely, this means that the face-to-face exchange held an important 
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place in Arendt’s political understanding. Any experience in which our 
written word has been altogether misinterpreted has the ability to make 
us realize what is instead potentially accomplished in person where the 
involved parties are able to see each other — body language and facial 
expressions — and able to hear each other — the tone, pitch, and inflection 
of the voice. As Richard Shusterman suggests, something is missing when 
we “... separate words and voice from the body from which they issue 
and in which they resonate” (1997: 219). Ido not mean to imply, however, 
that misunderstanding and miscommunication are reduced to nil in 
physically present exchanges, for that is clearly not the case. It is, of 
course, true that people still intend to mislead in face-to-face 
communication through the use of irony or lying, for example. All that I 
mean to argue is that there is something uniquely illuminating when one 
receives not only the words of the speaker, but also the added clarifiers 
of the speaker’s voice, expressions, and gestures. Sarcasm, for instance, 
seems more easily detected with the benefit of exposure to the other’s 
bodily and vocal expressions than from just the written presence of 
words.”! (Of course, the possibility for understanding increases even more 
when the speaker’s personality is familiar because it serves as a context 
for his/her words.) The body clearly plays a role in the revelation of the 
“whoness” of the speaker due to its expressive capacity, and does not 
solely exist as mere “whatness.” It is this phenomenological reality on 
which Arendt’s political activity in the public realm relies. 

Dormant in Arendt’s work is the understanding that what is 
accomplished in public — that is, physically, bodily, inter homines esse — 
is virtually impossible to accomplish anywhere else. In a theory in which 
speech plays a crucial role, Arendtian speech is not the same as the written 
word: speech implies bodily presence and appearance. It is true that the 
significance and importance Arendt places on the body does not compare 
to the respectability it enjoys in the work of Merleau-Ponty. But it is also 
true that Arendt’s political activity depends on a bodily presence, and 
that she would agree with Merleau-Ponty’s assertion that my body is 
“my point of view upon the world.” In her own philosophy, Arendt argues 
that, fundamentally, “Being and Appearance coincide.” Appearance 
implies not only the bodily tool of eyes with which to see, but also a 
tangible body that is able to appear to others. This is what she means 
when she writes, “Whatever can see wants to be seen, whatever hears 
calls out to be heard, whatever can touch presents itself to be touched” 
(197 1a: 29). Thus, for Arendt, appearance is wrapped up with the political: 
“With word and deed we insert ourselves into the human world and this 
insertion is like a second birth, in which we confirm and take upon 
ourselves the naked fact of our original physical appearance” (1987: 39). 
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Arendt insists that appearance is so fundamental to bodily existence that 
the external and internal each have a specifiable significance: externally, 
things exist in an infinite variety of size, color, shape, and texture.” By 
contrast, Arendt maintains that, internally, things are not pleasing to the 
eye, and are virtually indistinguishable from individual to individual, 
species to species. 

This last point reveals two understandings of the body within Arendt’s 
work. In her “internal” statement, Arendt relies on a purely biological 
description, the one Zerilli, Honig, and Tierney discuss and critique. But 
in her “external” statement, Arendt reserves a whole second description 
of the body as purely expressive. She explains, “Action and speech create 
a space between participants,” a “space where I appear to others as others 
appear to me, where men exist not merely like other living or inanimate 
things, but make their appearance explicitly” (1958: 199). 

Arendt’s speech and deeds, therefore, need physical, bodily listeners 
and witnesses who are able to learn about an individual that which cannot 
be captured entirely with words on a page. Arendt’s political action in 
the public realm could not be identically accomplished through a written 
exchange of ideas. As D’Entréves explains, “In her view it is not enough 
to have a collection of private individuals voting separately and 
anonymously according to their private opinions. Rather, these individuals 
must be able to see and talk to one another in public ...” (1994: 17). 
Witness her description of the polis as it appears in Between Past and 
Future: “This is the realm where freedom is a tangible reality, tangible 
in words which can be heard, in deeds which can be seen, and in events 
that can be talked about ...” (1954a: 154). Unique bodily comportment 
signifies the phenomenological relation of individuality and plurality in 
Arendt’s work. This “urge to appear” present in living things 
simultaneously establishes two things. It first establishes the distinctness 
of each being vying for an audience by “displaying and showing, not its 
‘inner self’ but itself as an individual.” It also establishes the plurality of 
interacting beings dependent on others as witnesses to this self-display. 
Through individuals’ words and deeds, the body plays a role in providing 
information about who they are by serving as the expressive vehicle for 
their individual uniqueness. 

We have seen that Arendt argues that with speech and deeds I develop 
my “whoness” often at times hidden from myself in a way that it is not 
hidden from others. What she is describing here is the phenomenological 
reality that to physically appear to others means that they are continually 
in possession of information about me which I do not have myself — my 
physical comportment. Short of surveying myself continually in a mirror 
as I attempt to communicate with others, I do not own information about 
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myself I constantly deliver to others. Through my bodily self-disposition, 
I provide my intended message, with my accompanying gestures and 
voice, as well as the delivery of my unique “me-ness.” Thus, although it 
is true that Arendt does not invite the body as mute, biological laborer 
into the public arena of political activity, she does not forbid the body of 
any expression either. Dietz explains, “It is the distinction between the 
processes of reproduction on one hand, where the body is conceived in a 
singularly narrow way, and action on the other, the collective power of 
embodied persons made political, that Arendt wants to preserve” (1995: 
251). Arendt maintains that “only man can ... communicate himself and 
not merely something,” claiming that through speech and deeds, “Men 
distinguish themselves instead of being merely distinct: they are the modes 
in which human beings appear to each other, not indeed as physical 
objects, but gua men. This appearance, as distinguished from mere bodily 
existence, rests on initiative ...” (1958: 176). Arendt’s handling of her 
Jewishness serves as a guide to her treatment of the body in that she does 
not to wish to invite either of these into the public as private modes of 
being. Their appearance in the public is conditional based on their 
political/phenomenological significance, and, only in this way, become 
illuminative. 

A more faithful interpretation of Arendt’s thoughts on the body, 
therefore, includes the understanding that, when the body is reduced to 
its biological processes and possibilities, mere whatness of the individual 
is revealed. But when the same individual enters the public arena to 
partake in political activity, Arendt proposes that the body becomes a 
vehicle through which the individual reveals herself and formulates her 
whoness, her personality. When this vehicle is absent, the individual in 
its fullness is inadequately revealed. Arendt explains: 


Out of such acts arises finally what we call character or personality, 
the conglomeration of a number of identifiable qualities gathered 
together into a comprehensible and reliably identifiable whole, and 
imprinted, as it were, on an unchangeable substratum of gifts and 
defects peculiar to our soul and body structure. 

(1971a: 37, emphasis added) 


Arendt’s criticism of Descartes, a firm proponent of the body as mute 
and generic, demonstrates her desire to distance herself from such a 
position. She says of the Cartesian res cogitans, “this fictitious creature, 
bodiless, senseless, and forsaken, would not even know that there is such 
a thing as reality and a possible distinction between the real and the 
unreal, between the common world of waking life and the private non- 
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world of our dreams” (197 1a: 48). The Arendtian person depends upon 
his/her body, and perceives her/her body as more than an endless source 
of urgent needs. Again, like Merleau-Ponty, Arendt affirms that the body 
plays a crucial role in “my point of view upon the world.” Arendt 
associates the “true philosopher” like Descartes or Plato with the 
individual who is most hostile to the body because she believes that, 
while immersed in thinking, one tends to become unaware of one’s own 
corporality. Arendt targets the “true philosopher” as least able to provide 
us with a “fair estimate” of the body because of this disassociation. And 
it was the “true philosopher” from which Arendt attempted to distance 
herself throughout her whole career. On the other hand, political actors — 
whose perspective Arendt accentuated — are involved in the world, and 
act as embodied subjects conveying ideas and carrying out actions. 


The incorporeal phenomenon of the 
Internet: a victory for solipsism 


In an article entitled “Shyness: The New Solution,” psychologist Bernardo 
Carducci (2000) examines the options for people who are shy in 
overcoming their inhibition and becoming more social. One option 
Carducci considers is that of the Internet. He begins with a quotation 
from an anonymous Internet user: “I can be anyone I want to be on the 
Internet and yet mostly be myself because I know I will never meet these 
people I am talking with and can close out if I get uncomfortable.” The 
source adds, “I think the Internet hinders people in overcoming their 
shyness. You can talk with someone but you don’t have to actually interact 
with them. You can sit in your room and not really socialize” (Carducci 
2000: 44). Carducci confirms this individual’s opinion, saying that 
Internet interaction “requires less effort than face-to-face interaction,” 
and that the latter is where “social skills are not only required, but born 
and learned.” 

Carducci further hypothesizes that the anonymity of the Internet allows 
for, and may even promote, misrepresentation and deception. Even worse 
according to Carducci is the fact that, as a form of relating, the Internet 
is inadequate and incomplete. He writes: 


And talk about disconnecting. The irony of a World Wide Web packed 
with endless amounts of information is that it can also be isolating. 
As individuals head to their own favorite bookmarked sites, they 
cut out all the disagreement of the world, and reinforce their own 
narrow perspective, potentially leading to alienation, disenfranchise- 
ment and intolerance for people who are different. 

(2000: 45) 
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It is beginning to emerge that we are a culture quickly moving towards 
more mechanical and less personal ways of relating. I use “personal” 
here in the Arendtian sense of, literally, the person who is revealed through 
his or her interaction with others in the public realm, the “person in all 
his subjectivity.” When the development and exposure of this person is 
curtailed in public spaces, what is “presented” to others about the person 
is curtailed as well. As the anonymous source cited above claims, he/she 
can be “anyone I want to be on the Internet.” 

The level of control and the very real possibility for deception that 
exist with Internet interactions would have alarmed Arendt. Since the 
self that is “revealed” is largely the creation of carefully chosen words, 
she would question how authentic that “self” really is. Arendt argues 
that the identity which is developed through interacting in political activity 
is not a self-creation, but is intimately dependent upon others’ reactions 
to an individual. Mechanical interactions like those described by the 
Internet user entirely reverse the delicate balance of what constitutes 
identity according to Arendt. The formation of an identity entirely under 
one’s own control is contrived and a denial of the fundamentality of 
interaction in her opinion. Simply put, a retreat from interaction is 
movement towards solipsism. 

A recent study carried out by the Quantitative Study of Society at 
Stanford University proves as much. The study examined the social 
phenomena of excessive Internet use and how this reality affects the rest 
of the lives of these people. The findings were telling: those who use the 
Internet more than five hours a week spend less time with family and 
friends, more time working, and more time alone. Norman Nie, a Stanford 
political scientist, comments that “The more hours people use the Internet, 
the less time they spend with real human beings” (Rubin and Weiner 
2000). 

Katz, a peer researcher from Rutgers University, objected to the 
negative spin this report places on Internet use, claiming, “Rather than 
detracting from the pleasures of the ‘real world,’ cyberspace allows people 
to have new opportunities to make real friends all over the world, and in 
some cases, these contacts lead to face-to-face meetings” (Rubin and 
Weiner 2000). Katz adds that the Internet is ideal for those “afraid to go 
out on the street at night,” thereby allowing such people to create 
friendships “without any physical risk.” Katz fails to address whether or 
not those “face-to-face” meetings prove successful. That is, do the 
computer-created friendships survive once the veil is removed and the 
full humanity of each individual is exposed through physically meeting? 
Furthermore, the avoidance of “physical risk” that the Internet supposedly 
offers is a rather ironic commentary on this phenomenon, considering 
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the well-documented accounts of rape and even murder perpetuated when 
Internet “friends” finally meet in person. But what is most bothersome 
about Katz’s words is the built-in assumption, by both him and the Internet 
users motivated by this avoidance of “physical risk,” is that an authentic 
friendship and knowledge of the other is perfectly accomplished with 
only the type-written word. Contrary to Katz, another expert is quoted 
as describing the Internet as a “dead medium that carries the message.” 
Even the hand-written word is arguably more authentically personal. 

Something crucial is lacking in incorporeal electronic communication. 
Although it is true that the Internet does not represent the first time that 
modern civilization has been given the opportunity for indirect exchanges, 
it is the case that the Internet has not only expanded this possibility 
exponentially but also the type of indirect exchanges are qualitatively 
different. Letter writing, for instance, does involve distance, but not quite 
the same possibility for anonymity. The Internet, on the other hand, 
virtually encourages disconnectedness and alienation. 

Evidence continues to support the conclusion that the Internet age is 
an age of alienation. A recent informal poll taken among Internet users 
asked them the question: “You can see into the future. Will Internet skills 
or social skills be more valuable in the workplace ten years from now?” 
Of those polled, thirty-seven percent responded that social skills will be 
more valuable, whereas fifty-six percent believed that Internet skills will 
be. The implication is that the skills required for successful everyday 
interaction in the world are less valuable than those carried out over a 
machine. 

Since Arendt died in 1975, there is no way that she could have foreseen 
the powerful explosion of the computer in the late twentieth century. 
Modern civilization’s dependence on the computer became painfully 
exposed with the Y2K scare in which businesses, private citizens, and 
even governments became aware of how destructive a computer glitch 
could be to the functioning of our world and our lives. Had Arendt lived 
to see our present reliance on computers — both actual and psychological 
— there is no doubt that she would have strongly disapproved. In general, 
she was quite vocal about dangers she recognized to be part of the 
technological age.”* Here Arendt explains her skepticism regarding the 
benefits of technology: 


The question ... is not so much whether we are the masters or the 
slaves of our machines, but whether the machines still serve the 
world and its things, or if, on the contrary, they and the automatic 
motion of their processes have begun to rule and even destroy the 
world and things. 

(1958: 151) 
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Arendt’s point is that the usage of machinery may work to the 
disadvantage of humanity by destroying the world that lies between. As 
we saw in Chapter 2, the world works to both bind and separate one 
individual from another. When this world between is destroyed, we 
experience “world alienation” according to Arendt, which means that 
we are thrown back upon ourselves into isolation and are deprived 
authentic human interaction. Arendt all but predicted what the few studies 
that examine excessive Internet use have discovered. As the above Internet 
poll shows, the computer age has altered human interaction and 
communication through isolating the computer user and affecting the 
identity-forming process. 

This issue is not unrelated to Arendt’s inclusion of the body as an 
important dimension to authentic human interaction. In Arendt’s opinion, 
something indispensable is present in face-to-face, embodied, interaction 
that is simply lacking in other types of communication. Since Arendt 
was so committed to an anti-solipsistic understanding of human life, we 
are in a better position to see how her theory guarantees little chance for 
alienation from the world. When we juxtapose her description of political 
action against the reality of the Internet, we see how disconnected and 
isolated the Internet can be as a form of interaction. Arendt insists that 
for a society of laborers, “the world of machines has become a substitute 
for the real world, even though this pseudo world cannot fulfill the most 
important task of the human artifice, which is to offer mortals a dwelling 
place more permanent and stable than themselves” (1958: 152). 

Thus, for those who doubt a valuable bodily dimension to Arendt’s 
work, I suggest trying to imagine her political action in which the body 
is entirely lacking. What remains is essentially the type of relating that 
transpires over the Internet — a bodiless, solipsistic, opaque type of 
communicating in which the individual is thrown back upon himself/ 
herself. Arendt’s political theory unfolds into just the opposite: embodied 
selves, expressively embodied selves, who interact with each other and 
convey meaning not just with their words, but also with their voices, 
their expressions, and their gestures. Although it is true that Arendt did 
not rid herself of all common prejudices towards the body, it is also true 
that Arendt does not represent an extreme of this tendency either. The 
Arendtian body cannot be the purely biological, mute, strictly private 
corpus described by Zerilli, Honig, and Tierney. One need look no further 
than a form of communication like the Internet that renders the body and 
its expressiveness invisible to realize that Arendt’s political action is 
immeasurably more animated. The Arendtian person is an embodied, 
lively, interacting self who challenges conformity through a commitment 
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to distinctness and voluntarily declares allegiance in the struggle to fight 
against the elimination of human plurality from the face of the earth. 


Conclusion 


With solidarity and distinctness as its central components, Arendt’s 
philosophy of the human person is borne of her phenomenology of human 
plurality and interaction. Phenomenologically, a world that consists of a 
plurality of human persons engenders a variety of different perspectives 
of the common world they all share. As a means of protecting this plurality, 
Arendt urged that each doxa be developed through active interaction 
between individuals. For Arendt, this phenomenological description is 
both philosophically accurate and politically necessary. To philosophically 
acknowledge inter homines esse, the plurality of interacting human 
persons, is to defy a tradition that routinely neglected it. To politically 
protect plurality is to work to ensure that it is valued worldwide. In 
Arendt’s own experience, it meant ensuring that plurality is not again 
faced with the type of hatred that prompted her to determine one of her 
life’s goals to be “the admission of Jews as Jews [in]to the ranks of 
humanity” in order to “bring about the political circumstances that don’t 
make their continued existence impossible.” To shine light on this hidden 
philosophy of Hannah Arendt, then, is to make it “public” so that it can“be 
seen and heard by everybody.” Successfully making her philosophy public 
is the highest compliment one could pay to it, since she believed that 
“Whatever stands up to the light and does not dissolve in vapors under 
its brightness partakes of humanitas,” a willingness to share the world 
with one’s fellow citizens. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As Arendt explains in The Human Condition, “... it is because I doubt not 
the validity of the experience underlying the distinction, but rather the 
hierarchal order inherent in it from its inception” (1958: 17). 

My argument here will be in direct opposition to Jennifer Ring’s claim that 
“In Arendt’s own terms, Arendt the philosopher was not affected by Arendt 
the Jew or Arendt the woman” (1998: 42). I disagree: Arendt was very vocal, 

specifically in this 1964 interview, that her Jewishness during World War II 
deeply affected her distancing of herself from traditional (German) 
philosophical scholarism, her consciousness of being Jewish, and, most 
importantly, her philosophical perspective. 

The irony is that, according to Elisabeth Young-Bruehl, even when Arendt 
was deeply embedded in the philosophical world during her years as a student 
in Germany, she never completely accepted traditional philosophy’s 
prejudices since “... she went the way of the rebels who doubted philosophy’s 
traditional identity” (1982: 45). 

This quotation is misleading because it belies Arendt’s extensive political 
involvement during World War II in aiding Jewish refugees. Yet, as Young- 
Bruehl reports, Arendt eventually “retired from politics, convinced that she 
was, by temperament and talents, unsuited for it” (1982: 113). 

Even the exhaustingly comprehensive Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy 
refers to Arendt as a “social and political theorist.” Other, less definitive 
compilations, like Harper Collins Dictionary of Philosophy, The Blackwell 
Companion to Philosophy, and A Dictionary of Philosophy by A. R. Lacey, 
although published long after her death, do not mention Arendt at all. 

This text notably appears firmly in the middle of what is supposedly Arendt’s 
“political science” period. 

In addition, Arendt was born and raised in Kant’s own beloved hometown — 
K®6nigsberg — and reportedly read the Critique of Pure Reason at age 14. 
Adrienne Rich, Anne Phillips, and Mary O’Brien, to name a few, all attack 
aspects of Arendt’s “misogynist” work. 

In The Origins of Totalitarianism, Arendt writes, “The ‘exception Jews’ of 
wealth felt like exceptions from the common destiny of the Jewish people 
and were recognized by the government as exceptionally useful ...” (1951: 
64). 
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Arendt’s approach to the question of identity will prove complicated to say 
the least. I will attempt to show that consistently Arendt refused and/or 
avoided set identifiers. Even her best known identification as “political 
thinker” did not escape her scrutiny. 


1 POLITICAL ACTION AND “THE OLD SUSPICIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS” 


In fact, according to Arendt, this human activity of strictly political action 
has for all intents and purposes disappeared from Western history. 

Ring takes on this question, but with a different purpose in mind: Ring 
proposes that “Arendt herself may have contributed to this bifurcation of 
her work into political and philosophical” (1998: 40). Yet Ring takes a 
different path with her argument that such distinctions arose in Arendt’s 
work because of, sometimes, a conscious awareness of her Jewishness, and, 
at other times, “she courts the possibility of philosophical ‘universality’ with 
her focus on Greek, German, and Christian thinkers” (1998: 41). 

Arendt continued this attentiveness to the “affairs of men” throughout her 
life in ways that confirmed that she took these affairs seriously. In 1966, she 
told Jaspers that her students at the University of Chicago consulted her 
periodically for advice during their sit-ins at the university. Arendt chose to 
publicly reveal her involvement by visiting her students during their sit-ins. 
Jaspers responded by encouraging her to continue to “take part in such a 
situation.” 

It is interesting to note that this protective and proud stance of her Jewish 
heritage originated in Arendt’s mother, who never seriously deposited in 
Arendt any strong affiliation with her Jewishness. But Mother Arendt did 
impress on Hannah, “You have to defend yourself!” (1994: 8). Notice the 
similarity between her mother’s childhood advice and Arendt’s own adult 
political stance. 

This “imposition” may have been just that in Arendt’s case. Ring reports, 
“In the 1930s and 1940s Arendt had been a Jewish activist more than an 
employed scholar, because of both the condition of exile that she had endured 
for over a decade, and the academic world in both Europe and the United 
States was not only anti-Semitic, ... but also excluded women” (1998: 106). 
Arendt’s dissertation involved a discussion of the concept of love in 
Augustine; her position was that neighborly love, worldly love, as opposed 
to spiritual love between God and man, is the most fundamental. 

Arendt did not personally spend time in the concentration camps, although 
she was arrested and jailed for eight days because of “questionable” research 
she had been compiling for Zionist groups in the Prussian State Library. 
Later in Paris, Arendt was sent to the internment camp of Gurs. She explained 
some years later that in a period of chaos some were able to leave the camp, 
herself included. Those who did not leave were eventually transported to 
extermination centers at the hands of the Germans. Ironically, it was Adolf 
Eichmann, whom Arendt would write about years later, who was responsible 
for this transport. A profound realization of her luck in this situation did not 
escape Arendt. 
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NOTES 


Jacques Taminiaux applies this to Heidegger: “The very one who claimed 
day after day to withdraw from the common world of appearances in order 
to think was also the one who suddenly claimed himself capable of giving 
advice to a tyrant” (1997: 20). 

Heidegger proclaimed, “The works that are being peddled nowadays as the 
philosophy of National Socialism but have nothing whatever to do with the 
inner truth and greatness of this movement (namely the encounter between 
global technology and modern man) — have all been written by men fishing 
in the troubled waters of ‘values’ and ‘totalities’ ” (1959: 166). Taminiaux 
argues that Heidegger’s address never relied on the language of Fascism or 
Nazism in particular. Instead, Taminiaux insists that this piece is thoroughly 
in the language of Heidegger’s fundamental ontology. Taminiaux believes 
that what is most noteworthy — especially to philosophers — is the fact that 
Heidegger finds a complementary source in Plato’s Republic. Taminiaux 
contends this reveals a “Platonic bias” in Heidegger’s work, and, therefore, 
a “disdain for human affairs” (1997: 45). 

Arendt once remarked regarding the Nazi years in Germany, “The problem 
was not what our enemies might be doing, but what our friends were doing.” 
However, Arendt also wrote as early as 1953, “We know that the best of us 
at one time or another have been driven into the totalitarian predicament. 
Those who have turned their back on it are welcome; everyone is welcome 
who has not become a murderer or a professional spy in the process. We are 
anxious to establish friendship wherever we can, and this goes for former 
fascists or Nazis ... . The fact that one was formerly wrong should carry 
with it no permanent stigma” (1953a: 599). Is it presumptuous to assume 
Arendt was speaking of someone like Heidegger? 

In The Human Condition, for example, Arendt quotes Thomas Aquinas as 
saying, “The life of contemplation is simply better than the life of action” 
(1958: 318). 

Arendt views the loss of this original understanding by the Greeks as 
mournful: “If we compare the modern world with the past, the loss of human 
experience involved in this development is extraordinarily striking” (1958: 
321). 

Given that “Pre-philosophic” would most likely include the character of 
Socrates, whom Arendt clearly admired, it may be possible to view Socrates’ 
refusal to leave Athens and live anonymously in another town in The Crito 
as a reference to the uniquely Greek value placed on the life in the polis. 
This seems especially true since Arendt grants Socrates the honor of having 
made thinking a “public activity.” 

For a similar argument, see Wolin (1960). Arendt was known to have told 
friends that she believed Wolin’s thought closely resembled her own. 
Socrates is not represented in the tendency towards oppositional thinking 
regarding the political and the philosophical according to Arendt. She says, 
“\.. the irony of this development is probably that it was precisely this 
dichotomy between thought and action that Socrates feared and tried to 
prevent in the polis” (1954a: 116). 
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NOTES 


Some Arendtian commentators have pointed out Arendt’s overwhelming 
use of Aristotle’s conception of political life. Although this is certainly the 
case, it is also clear that Arendt did not see in Aristotle an identical dedication 
to the bios politikos. Moreover, in Lewis and Sandra Hinchman’s article, 
“Existentialism Politicized: Arendt’s Debt to Jaspers,” they provide a 
convincing argument of how Arendt’s polis significantly differs from 
Aristotle’s, and go on to conclude that existentialism, more so than 
“classicism,” colored Arendt’s thought. They argue that Arendt, for example, 
found Aristotle’s habit-driven action in the polis to be distasteful. Thus, we 
may conclude that, although Arendt’s vision of political action is 
unquestionably derived from Aristotle’s, Arendt nevertheless seriously 
objected to Aristotle’s disposition towards the political. In an article entitled, 
“Labor, Work, and Action,” Arendt wrote, for example, “The introduction 
of contemplation as the highest point of the hierarchy had the result that this 
order was in fact rearranged, though not always in explicit theory. (Lip service 
to the old hierarchy was frequently paid when it had already been reversed 
in the actual teachings of philosophers)” (1987: 30). 

Arendt argues that the prime motivation for the polis was the inescapability 
of death: “Death was understood as the strongest motive for political action 
in pre-philosophic political thought. It was the certainty of death that made 
men seek immortal fame in deed and word and that prompted them to 
establish a body politic which was potentially immortal” (1969a: 165). 
Arendt provides as examples the distinction in the Greek language between 
ponein and ergazesthai, the distinction in Latin between laborare and 
fabricari, in French between travailler and ouvrer, and in German between 
arbeiten and werken. 

The Greek polis, however, accepted this futility, “solving” this problem with 
the introduction of the possibility of immortality into political activity. 
See Robinson (1965), Crick (1979), Parekh (1979), Barnouw (1990), and 
Dossa (1989). 

Interestingly, in that 1964 interview, Arendt denied the title of “philosopher” 
not only for herself but also, apparently, for any women at the time. After 
rejecting the classification for herself, Arendt commented, “It does not have 
to remain a masculine occupation! It is entirely possible that a woman will 
one day be a philosopher ...” (1994: 2). One is left only to interpret Arendt’s 
covert meaning here. Perhaps she is attempting to allude not to the fact that 
philosophy has tended to be a “masculine” occupation but more so to the 
fact that it has been a “masculinist” one. 

Claudia Card proposes a similar characterization of philosophy’s typical 
prejudices, here, fashioned through the reliance on dichotomies: “These can 
become oppressive structures of domination and subordination: mind over 
body, reason over feeling, culture over nature, masculine over feminine, 
man over woman. A devaluation of what is subordinated is often used to 
‘justify’ the domination. These values even turn up in philosophy as a 
profession in the opposition of ‘hard philosophy’ (logic, philosophy of 
science, philosophy of mathematics) to ‘soft philosophy’ (value inquiry in 
the areas of ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of religion, social and political 
philosophy)” (1996: 15). 
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23 Young-Bruehl offers on the matter: “... she questioned the contemplative 
attitude philosophically, as a reformer. In its simplistic form, Arendt’s 
question was: How shall we take political events, the political realm, 
seriously?” (1982: 322). 


2 ARENDT’S PHILOSOPHY: THE PRIMACY OF 
PLURALITY AND INTERACTION 


1 It is probably not a coincidence that Jaspers and Kant in particular hold a 
special place in Arendt’s thinking, since she wrote to Jaspers in 1964 that in 
her preparation for teaching a Kant seminar her only “aid” was his section 
on Kant from his Die Grossen Philosophen. In other words, Arendt’s 
interpretation of Kant was probably strongly influenced by Jaspers. 

2 That full quotation is: 


all solipsistic theories — whether they radically claim that nothing but 
the self ‘exists’ or, more moderately, hold that the self and its 
consciousness of itself are the primary objects of verifiable knowledge 
— are out of tune with the most elementary data of our existence and 
experience. Solipsism, open or veiled, with or without qualifications, 
has been the most persistent, and perhaps, the most pernicious fallacy 
of philosophy even before it attained in Descartes the high rank of 
theoretical or existential consistency. 

(1971a: 46) 


3 The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy, Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

4 She describes this experience as a “withdrawal not so much from the world 
... as from the world’s being present to the senses” (197 1a: 75). 

5 It can be said that a similar error was committed against the body: while 
absorbed in deep philosophical thought, the philosopher may forget the 
significant role of the body in experience, knowledge and life in general. 
This oversight may become indoctrinated philosophically. Merleau-Ponty 
did an excellent job of reminding Western philosophy that the body cannot 
legitimately be bracketed. 

6 Jack Caputo states in Demythologizing Heidegger, “It was a startling and 
revolutionary proposal on Heidegger’s part to say that ... workaday ‘things’ 
were the fitting subject matter of philosophy’s venerable and ageless pursuit 
of the Ding an sich. My complaint ... is only that his conception of ‘factical 
life’ is not factical or perhaps praxical enough” (1993: 65). 

7 Inreference to why Arendt continually turns in her work to Greek and Roman 
sources, she offers this explanation in Between Past and Future: “It is indeed 
difficult and even misleading to talk about politics and its innermost 
principles without drawing to some extent upon the experiences of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, and thus for no other reason than that men have never, 
either before or after, thought so highly of political activity and bestowed so 
much dignity upon its realm” (1954a: 154). 
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This is the essence of utilitarianism, of which Arendt was highly critical. 
She saw in utilitarianism an “unending chain of means and ends” that never 
actually arrives at a principle which justifies the category of means and 
ends. 

Arendt describes work as “unpolitical,” and labor as “‘anti-political.” 

It is Bernstein’s argument, and a good one I think, that Arendt’s experiences 
as a Jew during Nazism and World War II stood as her motivation for her 
political commitment to a fundamental recognition of human plurality. 
Canovan agrees, placing totalitarianism as the focal point and impetus for 
much of Arendt’s thought. Canovan cites Arendt’s description of 
totalitarianism as the attempt to make “men superfluous,” noting that this is 
an attack on “human nature” and the existence of human plurality. A fuller 
explanation of this point appears later. 

Noel O’Sullivan is responsible for having said this. 

This aspect of Arendt’s thought might appear fundamentally flawed as a 
position advocating utter pacifism. Arendt explains that violence may be 
justified, but “loses its plausibility the farther its intended end recedes into 
the future. No one questions the use of violence in self-defense because the 
danger is not only clear but also present, and the end justifying the means 
immediate” (1969b: 52). What disturbs Arendt is the modern tendency of 
equating power with violence, however. She quotes Trotsky as saying, “Every 
state is based on violence” and Mill as saying, “The first lesson of civilization 
(is) obedience.” As a means of providing evidence that power and violence 
are not identical, Arendt offers the fact that no government based exclusively 
on violence has ever existed. In terms of political expression, Arendt 
maintains that power is the more “legitimate” of the two, the one that respects 
human individuals as humans. Violence may be politically justified at times, 
but always with the understanding that it is a last resort that must always be 
restrained by power. 

Arendt’s position here is problematic in that current animal research takes 
as a matter of fact that members of many other species do “speak to one 
another,” do communicate. Arendt would probably respond that nonhuman 
animals are capable of merely communicating something and not someone, 
whereas humanity is capable of communicating both the former and the 
latter. 

As indicated earlier, Arendt does at times rely on an essentialist, one- 
dimensional understanding of bodily existence. Although this is certainly 
the case, I will show in Chapter 4 that this conception of the body is not the 
only one in Arendt’s work. 

Arendt adds, “... it was the only place where men could show who they 
really and inexchangeably were” (1958: 41). 

The question may be asked whether or not the creation of art also offers the 
opportunity for one to express his/her human individuality according to 
Arendt. Because she placed the production of art within the activity of work, 
Arendt did not view art as sufficient means for establishing the “who” of 
the individual. In The Human Condition, Arendt writes, “Action without a 
name, a ‘who’ attached to it, is meaningless, whereas an artwork retains its 
relevance whether or not we know the master’s name” (1958: 86). In action, 
others respond to the individual’s speech and actions, to which he/she 
responds in turn. In the activity of work, others respond to the work of art 
itself. 
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Even those who choose isolation attest to the necessary existence of others. 
Arendt writes, “No human life, not even the life of the hermit in nature’s 
wilderness, is possible without a world which directly or indirectly testifies 
to the presence of other human beings” (1958: 22). 

Arendt claims that it was in reference to this characteristic of political action 
that Kant offered the description of “melancholy haphazardness.” 

Contrasting her type of position with that of Plato, Arendt writes, “For 
Platonic rulership, who legitimacy rested upon the domination of the self, 
draws its guiding principles ... from a relationship established between me 
and myself, so that the right and wrong of relationships with others are 
determined by attitudes towards one’s self ...” (1958: 238). What Arendt 
espouses is just the opposite: “The moral code, on the other hand, inferred 
from the faculties of forgiving and making promises, rests on experiences 
that nobody could ever have with himself, which, on the contrary, are entirely 
based on the presence of others” (1958: 238). 

It is for this reason that Arendt objects to any political or philosophical 
theory that endorses a teleological view. Causal, deterministic explanations 
contradict an acknowledgement of basic human spontaneity. 

In fact, Arendt insists, “philosophically speaking, to act is the human answer 
to the condition of natality” (1969b: 82). 

Arendt labels common sense, “the political sense par excellence” (1953b: 
387). 

She writes, “It was the absence of thinking ... that awakened my interest” 
(197 1a: 4). 

Arendt explains exactly how she understands this duality: “Certainly, when 
I appear and am seen by others, I am one; otherwise I would be 
unrecognizable. And so long as I am together with others, barely conscious 
of myself, I am as I appear to others. We call consciousness ... the curious 
fact that in a sense I also am for myself ... Iam not only for others but also 
for myself, and in this latter case, I clearly am not just for me. A difference 
is inserted into my Oneness” (1971a: 183). 

In defense of this decision, Arendt explains, “The Critique of Judgment is 
the only of [Kant’s] great writings where his point of departure is the world 
and the senses and capabilities which made men (in the plural) fit to be 
inhabitants of it. This is perhaps not yet political philosophy, but it certainly 
is its condition sine qua non” (D’Entréves 1994: 112). 

Ronald Beiner adds on the matter, “It is clear that judgment and opinion 
belong inextricably together as the chief faculties of political reason. Arendt’s 
intention is fairly obvious: to concentrate attention on the faculty of judgment 
is to rescue opinion from the disrepute into which it has fallen since Plato. 
Both faculties ... are thus redeemed simultaneously” (Bradshaw 1989: 93). 
Arendt holds that even the most satisfying of family lives can only offer the 
“multiplication of one’s own position” (1958: 57). 

See Bernstein (1996) for his comparison of Arendt to Nietzsche and their 
similarities in this area. 

This conference discussion is noteworthy because it seems to contradict 
Gottsegen’s complaint of Arendt’s “failure to differentiate sufficiently 
between necessitating activities and the political discussions of the same 
activities” (1994: 66). 
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Other problems surrounding political action in general include things such 
as: What of substantial differences in language and the ability to speak 
amongst potential political actors? How is the speech-dependent political 
action to deal with such obstacles? 

See Pitkin (1982) in which she draws a similar conclusion. 

For another interpretation of the connection between Arendt’s thoughts on 
action and the mental faculties, see the conclusion of Young-Bruehl’s 
“Reflections on the Life of the Mind” in Hannah Arendt: Critical Essays, 
eds. Lewis and Sandra Hinchman (1994). 


3 PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHY VERSUS 
PHILOSOPHY AS PHILANTHROPIA: 
ARENDT’S INFLUENCES 


A version of this chapter was published in the Journal of the British Society 
of Phenomenology Vol. 30, No. 2, May 1999 under the title, “A Progression 
of Thought and the Primacy of Interaction.” 

An examination of Arendt’s considerable influences could be expanded to 
include, among others, Aristotle, Augustine, Kant, Nietzsche, and 
existentialism. Others have done this nicely, see Patrick Boyle (1987) and 
Lewis and Sandra Hinchman (1994). For Arendt’s Nietzschean influence, 
see Villa (1996). For the influence Jewish philosophy had over Arendt, see 
Richard Bernstein (1996) and Jennifer Ring (1998). 

This is in opposition to Plato and Heidegger, of whom Arendt argues, “when 
they entered into human affairs,” they “turned to tyrannies and Fuhrers” 
(1978b: 303). 

See Arendt (1946, 1990), and “Karl Jaspers: Citizen of the World?”. 

See Arendt’s comments on this matter in the 1964 interview with Gaus in 
Essays in Understanding. 

The quotation to which Arendt refers was cited in Chapter 1. It is the one in 
which Pascal says, 


We can only think of Plato and Aristotle in grand academic robes. 
They were honest men, like others, laughing with their friends, and 
when they diverted themselves with writing their Laws and Politics, 
they did it for amusement. That part of their life was the least 
philosophic and the least serious ... if they wrote on politics, it was as 
if laying down rules for a lunatic asylum; if they presented the 
appearance of speaking of a great matter, it was because they knew 
that the madmen, to whom they spoke, thought they were kings and 
emperors. They entered into their principles in order to make their 
madness as little harmful as possible. 

(1994a: 429) 


One can also speculate whether Arendt would so readily describe Jasper’s 
work as not politically friendly at points after 1954. Jaspers did not publish 
his most political writings — for example, his work on the atomic bomb — 
until after Arendt delivered this paper. 
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It is also true that during this period of her life Arendt privately revealed a 
much more frank and critical opinion of Heidegger to her friend J. Glenn 
Gray. See Young-Bruehl (1982: 442-3). 

The present examination will deal only with Heidegger’s Being and Time. 
The reason for this is twofold: first, it is the work Heidegger was preparing 
during the years he taught Arendt, and therefore the piece most influential 
over her thinking. Second, Arendt often said that she found Heidegger’s 
Being and Time his best piece of writing, and thus, was the one for which 
she had the most respect theoretically. 

Arendt once told a student, “I am a sort of a phenomenologist, but not in 
Hegel’s way, or Husserl’s” (Young-Bruehl 1982: 381). 

Arendt revealed to Heidegger that she wanted to dedicate her book The 
Human Condition to him because she felt that “it grew right out of the first 
days in Marburg and so is in all respects indebted to you.” One can infer 
from this comment that Arendt is speaking of Heidegger’s phenomenological 
influence over her and the influence of his practice of returning to the origins 
of Western philosophy in the Greek understanding of different concepts. 

It should be noted that all three might object to the use of the term “subject” 
itself since this term traditionally signifies a subject—object relation that all 
three are attempting to avoid. Nonetheless, for lack of a better term, “subject” 
will be used here throughout with the understanding that it is not meant to 
signify any objectified relation. 

It might be argued that we, Husserl’s and Heidegger’s critics, have 
misunderstood the Ego as constructed by Husserl. That is, the Ego as human 
may embody all the characteristics of Dasein, but not Ego qua Transcendental 
Ego. To this counter-argument I say that this distinction is not relevant. 
Surely if one is to construct an entire philosophy around this Transcendental 
Ego, but it has no application to the real concrete world, one is able to question 
the relevance of this Transcendental Ego. Heidegger’s Dasein allows one to 
better understand how Dasein exists in an everyday world. 

How does all this affect thinking’s need to remove itself from the world of 
appearances in order to occur? Is what has just been discussed a 
contradiction? Arendt answers, “It is of course by no means true that you 
need or can even bear the company of others when you happen to be busy 
thinking. Yet, unless you can somehow communicate and expose to the test 
of others ... whatever you may have found out when you were alone, this 
faculty exerted in solitude will disappear” (1982: 40). 

Arendt employed this term but probably did not create it — the auspices for 
that goes to Arendt’s teacher and mentor Karl Jaspers (see Arendt and Jaspers 
1992). 

Kurt Blumenfeld made this remark, quoted by Young-Bruehl (1982: 114). 

From his “Lecture Notes from the Common Course” he taught at Bard, 
Bliicher showed his appreciation for both Socrates and interaction: 


I am saying this not as a political scientist but rather as a simple citizen 
who is convinced, with Socrates, that the most important task of man 
is the establishment of human-to-human relations, which finally will 
cover all of mankind, and that this is the task of politics. 

(Arendt and Bliicher 1996: 391) 
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He also says in that lecture: 


Socrates is not the philosopher-king, but the philosopher-citizen, telling 
everybody that every man can be a philosophizing being and that no 
one can be a good citizen — that is, political being — without being also 
a philosopher 

(Arendt and Bliicher 1996: 398). 


The similarity to Arendt’s thought is overwhelming. 

In Ring’s opinion, Arendt and Socrates suffered a similar fate for their 
“dangerous” thinking: “Unfortunately, the world was no more ready for 
Arendt than it had been for Socrates. In the response to Eichmann, Arendt 
was all but invited to drink the hemlock” (1998: 160). 

It is reported that, after reading Being and Time, Jaspers jotted down a three- 
word summary: “communicationless — godless — worldless” (Sandra and 
Lewis Hinchman 1994: 151). 

Not too coincidentally, Arendt faced a similar situation in her old age. In 
1971, the New School began the formalities of setting up a position for 
Arendt in their philosophy department. One professor objected by arguing 
Arendt was a “journalist, not a philosopher.” 


4 THE ARENDTIAN PERSON: HANNAH ARENDT AS 
JEW, HANNAH ARENDT AS WOMAN 


A version of this chapter was published in Social Philosophy Today. 

See Arendt’s comments in her reply letter to Gershom Scholem in which 
she writes that “I indeed love ‘only’ my friends and the only kind of love I 
know of and believe in is the love of persons” (1978a: 246). 

Arendt wrote, for example, “The facts are: that six million Jews, six million 
human beings, were helplessly, and in most cases, unsuspectingly, dragged 
to their deaths” (Bernstein 1996: 203). 

For an apologia of sorts of Arendt’s tone in Eichmann in Jerusalem, see 
Parvikko’s (1996). 

Laqueur’s point is factually accurate since Arendt was not the first within 
the Jewish community to make such claims; in fact, most of her controversial 
claims in Eichmann in Jerusalem came directly from a book entitled, The 
Destruction of European Jews by Raul Hillberg. However, although Arendt 
restated many of Hillberg’s claims, many perceived her overall tone to be 
radically different from his. See Ring (1998) for an interesting interpretation 
of what she argues informed this perception. 

In The Human Condition, Arendt writes of the “harsh light” of the public 
realm, claiming, “there are a great many things which cannot withstand the 
implacable, bright light of the constant presence of others on the public 
scene” (1958: 57). Later on, she adds, “Privacy was like the other, the dark 
and hidden side of the public realm, and while to be political meant to attain 
the highest possibility of human existence, to have no private space of one’s 
own (like a slave) meant to be no longer human” (1958: 64) and “A life 
spent entirely in the public, in the presence of others, becomes, as we would 
say, shallow” (1958: 71). 
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Arendt’s assumption that certain traits are “givens” in life, like one’s sex or 
one’s race, is, of course, itself problematic, as much recent feminist theory 
and race theory shows. Yet, as we will see, Arendt does not abide by the 
assumption blindly. 

She argues, “One of the characteristics of privacy ... is that man existed in 
the sphere not as a truly human being but only as a specimen of the animal 
species man-kind” (1958: 46). 

Again, the question might be raised of whether there actually are any “givens” 
in life, now that the immutability of race and sex is routinely challenged. 
Given this, Arendt’s concession to Scholem regarding her Jewishness need 
be read as nothing more than the acknowledgement that she was born within 
the socially determined group of Jews, and that there is nothing that must 
necessarily follow from that. 

In Melissa Muller’s Anne Frank: The Biography, she interestingly offers a 
similar argument regarding the Nazis’ intent in the dehumanization of Jews: 
“Disinfection involved stripping naked, giving up one’s clothes, having all 
one’s hair shaved off, first the underarm and the pubic hair, then the head 
hair. Allegedly this was to prevent lice infestation. The real reason was to 
humiliate the women and make a mockery of their modesty. For Anne, her 
hair had always been an important means of expressing her personality. 
And that was precisely the point for the Nazis: to deprive the Jews of their 
personalities” (1998: 248, emphasis added). 

Arendt’s constant public acknowledgment of her Jewishness was probably 
prompted by a history in Germany of political encouragement to do just the 
opposite. In Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s Hitler’s Willing Executioners, he 
claims that, as late as the first half of the nineteenth century, German liberals 
still attempted to defend Jews from overwhelming German contempt, but at 
a price. He writes, “Their hope was to humanize the Jews, to revolutionize 
the Jews’ nature. Their support for Jewish rights and defense of Jews were 
therefore of bad faith. ‘We will defend you, so long as you stop being 
yourselves’ was the essential message” (1996: 58, emphasis added). 

bell hooks (1981) shows that although black men and white women have 
historically been oppressed, both contributed to the oppression of not only 
black women but also each other. 

Seyla Benhabib (1995) argues that Rahel Varnhagen’s salon, the only type 
of “space” in which a woman could appear, fits Arendt’s description of a 
“public space” of political action. Yet Benhabib never closely examines the 
legitimacy and/or the cause of Arendt’s public—private distinction as I propose 
to do so here. 

As Dietz notes, “Arendtian theory distances freedom from the static language 
(langue) of gender identity, and locates it instead in acts of personal speech 
— revelation (parole) ...” (1995: 32). 

For an excellent discussion on the implications of silence see Audre Lorde 
(1984). 

Phyllis Chesler (1971), and Don Zimmerman and Candace West (1975). 
For example, in 1851, when Sojourner Truth delivered her “Ain’t 1a Woman” 
speech at a women’s rights convention, white women suffragists tried to 
keep Truth off the stage, shouting, “Don’t let her speak!” for fear that she 
would be an embarrassment to them. 
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To show how commonly and unconsciously used this is, Elizabeth Spelman 
points out, “White children in the U.S. got early training in boomerang 
perception when we were told by well-meaning White adults that Black 
people were just like us — never, however, that we were just like the Blacks” 
(Lugones 1991: 41). 

For a unique psychoanalytic interpretation of Arendt on the body, see Julia 
Kristeva’s recent Hannah Arendt: Life is a Narrative. 

Zerilli criticizes Arendt’s assumption of a genderless body, explaining, 
“Arendt’s genderless characterization of the body ignores the whole question 
of the cultural association of the cyclical life processes with the feminine 
body” (1995: 174). 

This example actually applies to Arendt’s own life: at points in Arendt’s 
Eichmann in Jerusalem, when she attempted to sarcastically report 
Eichmann’s thoughts as clever, many of her readers entirely missed the 
sarcasm and, in horror, understood her to be praising Eichmann. 

In The Life of the Mind, Arendt notes that very few philosophers take time 
to even acknowledge the sheer variety and diversity of appearances and 
their accompanying entertainment value. 

In the Prologue of The Human Condition, Arendt warns, “The reason why it 
may be wise to distrust the political judgment of scientists qua scientists is 
primarily not their lack of ‘character’ ... but precisely the fact that they 
move in a world where speech has lost its power” (1958: 4). 
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